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1. THE KHASI AND THE RACIAL HISTORY 
OF ASSAM. 
By Prox, Ro.axo B, Disox, Pa, 1). 
Hanvarn Usiversny, 


‘Tho rncial position and relationships of the Khasi 
prosont, in view of their linguistic isolation as the 
Wwesterumost outlier of the Mon-Khiner fami 
nauy features of xpecial inturvst, — ‘Thu only 
published data of which Tam ayaro relating to the 
physienl charactors of the Khasi neo tho measuro- 
ments takon some years ago by Colonel Waddel, 
Daring a visit to Asam a few years ago T wax 
fortunate enough to socure measurewonts of a sorios 
‘of twvonty-tive Khasis at. tho Shillong jai, and itis 
thi additional material which I wish to prosont, 
together with an analysis of the two series necord 
tow method which T believe to be of value, 1 
the hasix of this analysis then, I wish to discus 
tho relationship of the Khasi to the other peoples 
of Assan, and to outline brielly what appears to 
ae to be the racial history of that region, 

The lual measurements seoured by me are 
given in the table on page 13. If instead of 
‘averaging the several measurements and indices ax 
ix commonly the practice, we wnalyse them into a 
amuber of groups based upon the combinations. of 
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the cophalio und nisal indices, we obtain the following 
result: 
‘Mesocephalio-Mesorvhine (MM) 
Dolichocephalic-Mesorrhine (DM) 
Brachyeophalio-Mesorthine (BM) 
Mesocephalie-Leptorhine (ML) 
Mesoepbalic-Platyrrhine (MP) 
Bruchycephalic-Leptorrhine .BL) 
Brachycepbalio-Platyrehine (BP) 
‘That is to sey, of a total of twenty-five 
individuals, almost half are Mesocephalie and at the 
same tiwe Mesorrhine, about one sixth (16%) are 
Dolichocephalie and at the same time Mesorrhi 
te, ete. If we now assume that a mesocephalic 
sroup is,in the ultimate analysis, the result of a 
blending of brachycephalie and dulichooephalic 
lements, and that similarly a mesorrhine group 
owes its origin to the mixture of platyrrhine and 
leptorrhine elements, we may complete the analysis 
of the above tablo as follows 


























MM=48%=D PBL, 
DM=16¢=D P+DL 
BM=12%=B P+BL 


DL+BL 
8%=D P+BP 
= 4%=BL 

4g=BP 

Thus the 48% of M M may be regarded as 
derived from the mixture of equal parts of DP 
and BL; the 16% of  M_from « similar blending 
of D Pand DL, etc. ete. If these final percentages 
ofthe constituent factors be added together, we get 
WA final result,~ 
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BL=38y% 
DP=36,, 
BP-u, 
DLs, 


100 

(On the basis of such an analysis, then, the Khasi 
poople are the result of the mixture of two main 
types, Bi and DP, but also include small factors 
of the other two possible types, BP and D. 1. 

Now J kasten to admit that this delightfully 
conereto and definite result has beon attained only 
asa result of a mamber of assumptions which will 
fat once bo challenged, In the first place, twenty: 
five cases is far too small a series from which to 
derive trustworthy conclusions. ‘This, I should be 
the first to admit, and should feel that conclusions 
derived from my own short serios wero extremely 
tentative. From the combined series however, 
(Waddel’s and my ovn) of something over a hundred 
individuals, results of fair dopendability may be 
secured. 

The real issue, however, lies in the primary 
assumption that intermediate forms are the result 
of the blending of extreme forme, e. gy that the 
mixture of'a people characterized by «olichocephaly 
with one of brachycephalic type would in the end 
ead to a group characterized in the me 
mesocephaly. ‘The whole theory of heredity and 
and Mendelism is here involved, and for those who 
believe that Mendolian laws are valid in the 
inheritance of metrical factors, uo admission of our 
assumption is possible, Definite ovidence, however, 




















4 ‘The Khasi & 
that such features as hend-form, nose-form, etej"are 
inherited on Mendelian lines has not yet been given, 
and I believe that wo are justified in regarding 
thoye factors as on the’ whole charseterized by 
blended inheritance and continuous variacion. If 
this.is wo, the above method of analysis is legitimate, 
tnd while of course not atithmetically exact, is 
probably approximately so, and. at any rate 
siguifeant, 

‘Returning to tho Khasi, Tf Waddell's data be 
combined with my own smaller series, . we obtain 
one af.103 individuals, tho analysis of which may be 
expected to give o fair indication in regard to the oha- 
raoteriatios of tho Khasi people, Following the same 
‘method as before, we. got tho results shown below j— 





















MM 40=88.8%=D P+BL 
MP 27=26.2,,=D P+BP 
OP 18=126,=DP 

BP 8=7.7,=BP 

DM 8=7.7,=DP4DL 
BM i= 38,=BP4BL-: 
ML 2= 19,=DL$B L 





BL i= 9,=BL 
‘hie roca into its ultimate continents gi 
in round mauubers > 
DP=50%, 
BL» 
BP: 












On ts busis of this analysis thus, the Khasi are 
derived primarily from aD P- type, with secondary 
equal strength of B Land B® types, 





faotors of nearl 
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Before proceeding “to coriparo ‘the “Khasi: with 
their neighbours, and to identify ‘these sevoril 
factors or “types”, a word must bé said in regard 
to ‘one feature: of the analysis given. Im both the 
small series and the combined sories, the M M. 
group i proportionally the largest. It is obvious 
that an MM group may be analyzed as the result 
of the blonding of D P and BL factors or equally 
of the blending of BP and D 1 factors; and the 
final result would: vary largely nccording to which 
‘of these pairs was selected. To this casey as*in 
others where alternative combinations are possible, 
the probable one is indicated by other factors in 
the table, ‘Thus here threo ultimate “types” are 
prosont unblended, viz, DP, BP and BL. Of 
these the first is found in much the largest propor- 
tiov, while the. unblended D Ls “type” is not found 
at all, Hence the probability is very strong that 
the MM group is in this ease the result of a 
blending of D P and BL. 

In making a comparison betwoen the Khasi and 
‘the neighbouring peoples, we may do so cither ou 
the basis of the ultitnato “types”, or on that of the 
most frequent groups derived from the . primary 
analysis of the data, ‘This latter method is iu 
some ways the most instructive, So T propose frst 
to consider the available material * from this point 
of ‘view. 
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The most frequently occurring single group in 
the Khasi is that of MM. This same group is 
also the most important one among the Manipari 
the Ao-Naga and the Datla, For all three of these 
tribes the number of observations is, however, 
rather small, so that the indication of similarity 
rust be accepted with some reserve. ‘This same 
MM blend is of secondary importance in another 
series of tribes, viz Mikir, Kachati, Abor-Miri, 
For these the number of observations is somewhat 
larger, so that the results are more trustworthy. 
A still more remote relationship of the Khasi to 
the Angami-Naga and Synteng is indicated by the 
fact that the M-M blend is in those tribes third in 
‘importance, 














Tho factor of secondary importance among the 
Khasi is the MP blond. ‘This is, howover, the 
primary factor among the Garo, Mikir, Kachari 
and Abor-Miri as well as the Tipara tribes. It is 
con the other hand of socondary importance (as in 
the ease of the Khasi) in the Manipuri, and 
appears asa minor factor in the Ao-Naga and the 
Chaka and Magh ot the Chittagong Hills, 

‘The element which is third in order of importance 
among the Khasi is theD P “typo” itself. Nowhere 
in Assam does this appear asa dominant factor, but 
it is secondary among the Garo, Angami-Naga and 
‘Synteng, and in the Kacnari and Manipuri occupies 
third place as in the Khasi 

On tho basis of this comparison, therefore, the 
Khasi would appear to bo most closely afiliated 
with the Manipuri aod Kachari; somewhat less 
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closely with tho Mikir and Abor-Miri, and more 
romotely still with the Naga and the linguistically 
allied Synteng. 


Before endeavouring to point out the implications 
of these results, it will be necessary to go somewhat 
farther afield and consider very briolly the distribu. 
tion of the three main Khasi factors still farther 
cast.as well as west, From an an 
gi 





lysis of tho date 
n by Risloy, it. appears that the MM. fietor 
is primary among the Khasi, is also the most 
important element in the Lepeha and Murmi of the 
Darjeeling District, and uniong the following eastes in 
Bongal—Brahman, Chendal, Goala, Baydi, Koibarte, 
Pod and Sadgop ; and is of secondary importance in 
the Kayasth and Rajbansi. Farther west in Bihar 
it is the primary factor in the Dosadb end Kurni 
castes, and of seomdary value in the Kebar and 
‘Maghya Dow. In Chota Nagpur it is nowhere of 
first importance, but forms a minority element ii 
the Oraon and in the Bhumij and Kurmi castes, 
Suill farther west it nppears as a trace, but nothing 
more. 

‘To the east, on the other hand, among the tribes 
‘of Burina and the Burmeso frontier, nowhere does 
this MM blend appear except as a noxligibie 
minority, This constituent of the Khasi, therefore, 
‘may be reasonably regarded asone developed mainly 
in Assam and Bengal, only fhint traces of it appeating 
farther wast along the Genges Valley. 

‘Thesecond or MP factor in the Khasi shows 
quite a different distribution, In the Darjeslinge 
Sikkim area it does not appear nor among any of 
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the Bongal castes previously mentioned except tho 
Bagdi, It is of tho samo relative importance, how- 
ever, as in the Khasi among the Malé and Mal 
Paharia of Bengal and the Munda, Santal, Bhumij, 
Khatia and Chamar of Chota Nagpur 5 and of less 
Dut considerable importance in the Lohar and Kurmi, 
Tn Bihar and farther west it is of small importance, 
appearing as a minority fhotor only awong the 
‘Musuhar, Chamar and Doxadh castes, If we taro 
to the east, M P lemon’ is everywhere 
prominent, Tt is apparently the dominant factor 
among the Kachin, aud seeondary (as in tho caso of 
tho Khasi )in the Southern Chin, the Shan-ta-loke, 
the Burmese and the Palauog. Tt ix presont, bat 
leas stronigly, also in tho Shan and Kwren, ‘Thi 
constituent of tho Khasi thas is, in tho” wost, 
primarily conneoted with tho Munda and low-caste 
groups of probable Manda affiliations ; while in the 
‘oat it has intimate nasociations with all xeotions of 
tho population, 


























Lastly, if we consider tho factor of third impor. 
tanco, tho DP, wo find that in Bengal this holds 
tho position of first importance among the Malé and 
Mal-Paharia, but does not appear in any other group 
nor in any of the Darjeeling-Sikkim tribes, In Chota 
Nagpur it i however, the dominant factor in every 
tribe and group except the Kurmi, Further wost 
in Bihar and the United Provinces it plays, if not 
dominant, at least a very important part in nearly 
every caste, ‘To the eastward, this factor as. pure 
“typo” is of importance only among the Shan-teloke 
und Kachin, ‘This constituent thns, like the previous 
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one, is mainly affliated with the Munda and low: 
easto groups of Bengal and the Gangox Vall 
Further clarity is given to the situation by 
considering the distribution of the ultimate “typos” 
ag shown in the final analysis of the Khaxi neries 
given on page 4. Carrying thix through in similar 
fashion to that above outlined for the three x 
factors, we may summarize the results as follows, 
‘The fundamental stratum among the Khasi is th 
D Pamounting roughly to half the total. ‘This ix 
found purest and in largest proportion awong the 
dark-skinned inal tribes of Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Bongal, and the lower castes throughout 
the Ganges Valley. Of the immediate wo 
tho Khasi,—the Manipari, 
comprise approximately the sme strength of 
the “type”: tho linguistically related Synteng, the 
Kuki, Garo and most of the aboriginal and low easte 
groups of the Ganges Valley showing « notably 
larger proportion. ‘The higher-ceste groups, the 
poople of Nepal, Sikkito, Darjeoling and )Bhutan, 
together with the Naga, Chin and Kachin and all 
the Burmese groups disclose it in much smaller 
ns, The area of concentration of this “type” 
the aboriginal popalation of northern Tidia. 
‘Tho two other factors in the make-up of the 
Khasi are present in almost oyual proj 
Slightly predominant is the BL ~type’ 
‘appears in roughly the same proportions in the 
neighbouring Naga and Manipar: the Mikir, Kachati. 
Abor-Miri and Tipara, and about half the Bengal 
(Bogdi, Koibarta, Mal, Pod, Rajbansi, Sadgop) and 
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Bihar. (Babhan, Dosadh,..Kabar, Karmi, Maghys 
Dom) eastes. It is much more prominent among the 
Darjeeling, Sikkim and Nepal groups, together 
with the Brabman, Chandal, Goala and Kayasth 
castes in Bengal. In Chota Nagpur, Bitar and 
farthor west, it fades to a mere trace, Eastward this 
type” is of relatively small importance, except 
among the Kachin, Shan and Upper Barmeso ; and, 
those onsos, is losy prominent than in the 
‘Khqai thomselves. 

‘The third and Inst “type” entering into the 
composition of the Khasi is tho BP, This is found 
in somowhat similar proportivns in the Angami-Naga, 
‘Aboy-Miri and Garo of Asem, the Mal-Pabaria 
fand Sadgop ia Bengal, the Khamba and Lepoha 
of the Darjesling Distriot, the Bhuiya and Suntal 
id’ Chota Nagpur and the Gonla, Dosdh and Musi 
har castes of Bikar. It all tho other castes and 
groups it fados to nogligable proportions. On the 
other hand, it is present in much Inrger proportion 
than in the Khasi in the Ao Naga, Miki, Kachori 
Tipwa, Kuki; the Chaka and Magh! of the 
Chitagong Hills; the Garang and Limbu in Darjoe- 
ling, and especially among all the Burmeso peoplos, 

‘Thus, while the BIL “type” is concontrited in 
tho Himalayan rogion and decreases in importance 
south eastivar, the BP “typo” has its proximate 
coutre of diffusion in Burma, and fades rapidly 
wwestivard from Assn through Bongal to the Ganges 
Valley whore it finally dies away. Now the former 
of these two “types” appears to represent the 
southorn extension ‘of a great area charncterized by 
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this factor, which area includes most of Central 
Assia and the Great Plateaus, Nortliern China and 
much of the north eastern portion of the continent, 
and as “type” shows very close relationship 
\ the Alpine ‘Type so widely spread in Central and 
‘Western Earope. The B P “type” on tho other 
hhand, represents the western extension of that 
type which forms the fundamental stratum among 
tho populations of Southern China and much of 
South-oasturn Asia and the Malay Archipelago, 
On the basis of a mass of evidence which caunot 
‘be prosented here, I believe that this BP type 
pressed from the east and north-east into Assam at 
‘avery early date, driving buck and in part ass 
lating the, still earlier aboriginal Negroid DP 
population. Tt brought with it the anoosteal form 
‘of tho Mon-Khmer *pooch, which developed xmong 
+ the aboriginal peoples of Bengal, Chota Nagpur ete, 
known 
fas Manda. Later, the BL type forced its way south 
from the region of the Grost Plateaus, bringing 
Tibeto-Burman languages which in course of tine 
roplaced the older Mon-Khiner langaages throughout 
Assam, except in the ease of the Khasi, who, for 
some as yet unknown reason, proved more resistant, 
Although thus the older speech gave way in favour 
of that of the later immigrants, much of the older 
culture still survived. Probably, only after thi 
process was largely completed, did the Ary 
immigrants, characterized by @ strovg DL factor, 
reach Bengal and Assam by way of the Guage 
Valley.” ‘These now-comers ultimately revulu 
conditions in Bengal and in large part replaced ‘a 
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carligr speech and culture by that which they 
bought with thom from North-western India, but 
did not very greatly modify tho actual racial complex. 
Jn Assam thoir racial influonce was of the slightest, 
tnd today only the Synteng show any considerable 
evidence of such mixture, 

‘The Khasi thus, in spite of their linguistic isola- 
tion among the pooples of Assara, are racially closely 
related to the majority of the Tibeto-Burmian tribos, 
With thom they reprosent very old westorn drift 
of south-east Asiatic peoples, super-imposed upon a 
previous aboriginal Negroid stratum, and overlaid by 
‘slater wave of Alpine pooples. Unlike their neigh- 
ours, however, they have sucoceded in retaining th 
older speech, 
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AL THE ABORIGINES OF CENTRAL INDIA.* 
By Rat Bauavon Hinatat, B. Ay 

Writers on Indian Ethnology refer to various 
‘waves of immigration from which the teeming millio 
of India nre said to havo dorived their crigin, 
Even tho Munda-spoaking and tho Dravi 
and ‘PreDravidian’ rnoos are said to have been imn 
grants into tho country. ‘This is probably due to 
she fret that the dominating reo of Aryans a 
migrants and, a6 they th 
side, they have failen into the habit of th 
Uheir predecessors in the Innd did the same, They 
have, therefore, been at pains to discover fi 
data, geological, archaeological, ling 
anthropometrical, wl predecessor: 
remotest antiquity exme over to pateonise this 
anud, The ptithitive tucks aie taken back to soine 
potiod when they re alleged to have come to this 
country from somewhere else. Geologists tell us 
that the Indian Peninsula was formerly out off 
from the north of Asin by sea, while « land-oonnec- 
iow existed on the one side with Madagascar 
ani on tho other with the Maly Archipelago 
‘and tho iuferonco drawn by some scholars is that 
the oldest known inhabitants of India came here 
from thove places. ‘There is linguistic affinity 
‘yetwoon the Munda languages and thove of the 
<ndo-Pacific Islands and the Malay Peninsula, 
‘Thus the theory of inmmigention suite the propoun. 






































= This vax the Prsdential Addrone to the” Anthropoloionl 
Section of the Todian Seineo Congress at its ninth” ancwne 
smeting fd tn Wbeaury 1085, 
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ders thereof very well, and some wi have put 
forward the thecry that the Mendu or ‘Kolnrian’ 
tribes entered Tudin from t heart, Aguin, 
they find the Bruhvis—a tris0 in Baluchistan— 
apoaking m lungunge kin to O.aon,. from which 
they conclude that the Dravidians onterod Indic 
from the north-west, [ut no reason has bean: shows 
why the reverse should not havo beon the ease, 
If India had antochthones, why could they not 
emigrate to Baluchistan, Malay Peninsula and the 
Indo Pacifis Islands 1 1 have not set come soross 
any coxent reason to snppose that India was 
barren and wholly colonised from outside. 

As a matter of fict there aré several reasons 
to regard the Dravidians ax children of the sof! 
Says Sir George Grierson, “Phe Dravidian Jangu- 
‘ages foro an isolated group, Comparative philo 
logists agree that the Munda Isnguages,  Khussi, 
Monckhuer, Nancowry aud the speech of the 
taboriginal meos of the Malay Peninsula contain 
e-mman substratum which eann i bo any thing 
lve than tho Ianguage of an old race which was 
‘once settled in all those countries, No traces of 
that common stock enn be shown to exist in the 
Drnvidian forms of speech and, ftom a_philologie 
al point of viow, it thorefore seme probabic 
that the Dravidian languages are derived from tl 
aboriginal Dravidian popalation of 
ia, while the Dravidian mee nt son 
wote period has received an admixture of tribes 
belonging to the same stock as the Mon-khmers 
of Burthor India, ‘The Dravidian race is not found 
outside India", Tt is true that the Australians 
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share many of the characteristics of the Dravidians 
bat there are not sufficient reasons to include 
them in ove common stock. 

The question of the origin aud ancient distribution 
of the Dravidian race belongs, as has beon remarked 
by Sir George Grierson, to the domain of anthropo- 
logy nnd of anthropology alone. This science has, 
however, developed vory little in India and it is only 

‘up in right earnest 
important 





recently that it has been tak 
in some quarters. And one of the most 
problems to be solved by it is whether the Dra 
are antochthones or immigrants. 











Sir Herbert Risley has introduced a confusion 
in the racial terminology of this country by including 
all Munda-spenking peoples under the eatogory of 
Dravidian, which was formerly restricted to people 
speaking ‘Tamilian and kindred languages. In fact, 
‘Tomilian is a mere variant of Dravidian and T 
think it is best to continue to use the word in 
its old sense. Risley’s theory of racial dist 
has not been universally accepted 

‘The well-known Dravi bos number about 
‘crore as against a crore avd a quarter belonging 
to the Kolarian or Monda races ‘These do not 
include eastes formed by fasion with later immnigrants 
such as the Aryans or those wholly absorbed by 
Hinduisw., The aborigines apparently had no regular 
tribes, as is evident from their namos, which are merely 
equivalents of ‘man’ as distinguished from other 
animals, in their respective languages. For instance, 
thote calling themselves Korku derive the namo 
from Kor, a ‘man’, ku being the plural suffix, Sim 
larly the biggest. tribe in Central India is named 
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Gond, but in its own language its name is Koitur, 
‘which meaus ‘man’. By the way, it may be remarked 
that the Aryans being the dominant race, wont #0 
far as to impose contemptuous names on the wild 
people which, at any rate in the case of the bigger tribes, 
gained currency over the proper tribel names. The 
rane “Gond’ is one of that class, and is derived from a 
Sanskrit torm meaning an ox or cattle, the Gonds 
being regarded as no better than cattle, As a matter 
of fuet, in certain localities they are still regarded as 
such, How the subject people submitted to the 
clfrontery of the dominant class is exhibited by a 
curious incident in my own experience. Some years 
ago when making ethnographic enquiries in the 
‘Bamra State, I asked the Kharias to come up before 
me, aud « uumber of people inmediately separated 
from the rest of the assembly composed of several 
aboriginal tribes. ‘To unswer a question put by me, 
thoy consulted each other talking in their own 
language which I roooguised to be Oraon, I imme- 
diately 'queried, “You say you are Kharias but how 
is it you speak Oraon !” “And the reply was, “Yes, 
‘we are really Oraons and speak our Oraon language, 
bout the Oriyas meaning, Orisea Hindus) call us Kbarias 
and wo are therfore obliged to call ourselves Kharias 
in order to prevent misunderstanding as they apply 
"The Kharias were 
also present on the spot and corroborated the story 
of the so-called Kharias, they themselves answering 
tothe name of Oraon though they admitted to me 
that they were really Kharins. ‘Thus the primitive 
poopie have not only uecepted opprobriows eames 
3 
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the etymology of which they did not know but have 
veri condeieended’.to yield to the whims of tho 
dominant race in aceeptiag wrong names imposed on 
them through the ignorance of the former. 

‘Asis well known, the tribes have not altogether 
escaped the influence of the Hindu caste system which 
hhas resulted in the formation of number of sub-tribes 
whieh in several cases have matured into full-blown 
Hinda castés, and have broken off their connection 
with the tribe from which they sprang. As remarked 
by Census Superintendent, in the stupendous 
‘growth thé baso and the iain trunk have in several 
ceases hewn altogether lost sight of, so that it is now 
by uo means ensy either to distinguish the branch 
from the trunk and the twig, or to locate the root 
of any trunk, branch or twig. In spite of this a 
number of tribes have persisted in retaining their 
original characteristics, 

‘According to the Census statistics the biggost 
ibe that has withstood the procession of centuries 
that of the Gonds, Its present hubitat is Centra: 
Indin_whick once Lore the name of Gondwana 
after the tribe, According to the Ceusus of 1911, 
the Goiids tiumbured 29 lakths, but the figure is not 
reliable as some two lakhs of the same tribe in 
the United Provinces have been separately classified 
‘under ® name spelt as GONR as distinguished 
from GOND. But this is a distinction without 
1 difference. Again, certain sub-tribes have beet 
soparately clasifed, for instance, the Koi, the 
Govati, the Pardhan and the Payja, which in 
previous censuses had been included under Gonds 
‘These four sub-tribes master six lakhs strong, $0 that 
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‘the total number of Gonds goes up to 87 lakhs, 
which represents the highest tribal strength in 
India exceeding ovon that of the Kolis who are now 
absorbed in Hinduism. and who avcording to 
Consus tables number close upon 24 lakhs, otherwise 
the highest figure for any tribe in India, oven after 
excluding 34 lakhs Kols from whom the Kolis are said 
to be derived. ‘The fact, however, remains that on 
the Dravidian side the Gonds and on the Kolarian 
ide the Kols are the strongest, being almost equal 
amber, each evoeeding 30 lakhs. Both those 
‘tribes nro found north of the Godavari, though the 
origin of the former is traced to the country south of 
that river. Tt is somowhat curious that in the true 
Dravida Country, viz, south of the Gedavati, there 
should not bo found a Dravidian tribo as stron 
number as the Gonds of Central India. ‘The Contral 
Provines is full of Gonds. Every seventh man there 
ise Gond. There are certain 
tas much as 60 por cent of the population is Glond, 
Thera are altogether some forty different. tribes in 
Centra! India, of which about three-fourths donot 
individually own a strength of 50 thousand persone 
‘Thus we are left with about nine great tribes, viz 
the Gonels and the Oraons belonging to the Dravidian 
group, and the Bhils, Kawars, Korkus, Kole, Sawars 
Binjhwars and the Bharias’ included amongst the 
‘Kolatians’orrather Munda-speaking tribes. In pointot 
strength, the Dravidians as exhibited by these tribes far 
‘ont-weigh the ‘Kolarians’, the former nuimberiug, 90 
Takbs against 15 of the latter. Tt is noteworthy that 
the Kolarians ( Munda tribes ) have been much more 
assimilated with the Hindus than the Dravidians. Th 
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fot it is very difficult: to ‘differentiate the Kawars, 
Binjhars, Sawars and Bharias from low caste Hindus. 
‘These people have absolutely ost their languages, ifthey 
had any, and thoir manners and customs have under- 
gone great changes. In Central India, even the Kols 
have forgotten their language which is preserved by 
their brethren in Chota Nagpur. Thus it is only 
the Korkus amongst the main tribes of ‘Kolarians’ who 
peak their primitive tongue, On the other hand 
the two main tri ians_mentioned above 
hhave retained their languages oven in the remotest 
comers, True, there are thousands of Gonds who 
speak only Hindi. And yet the persistence with 
which the primitive tongue has held its own in the 
‘midst of very unfavourable surroundings goes to 
show that languages die hard and are the best index 
of the tribal onity, if not identity. 

I shall now try to give youa glimpse of these 
nine Central Indian tribes and leave you to judge 
whore they should find their place in the dist 
bution of Indian races. I shall begin with the Gonds 
1s they are important from 
their numerical strength, their 
‘and the share they took in the political history 
«of the Central Provinces for about three or fon cont 
ries, One would expect that their ascendancy as rulers 
of the country mast have been in the remote antiquity, 
‘when they were monarchs of all they surveyed, 
and their right there was none to dispate’, but tl 
is not 0, ‘They ruled the provinee in compar 
tively recent times, afler the fourteenth century 
A.D. one of their queens, the famous Durgavati 
‘of Gatha Mandla, having opposed and fought the 
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Great Akbar. ‘The original ancestor of the ruli 
family appears to have migrated from the south of 
the Godavari, ‘This has led some writers to holieve, 
‘hat the whole Gond population came from that quarter. 
But tho advent of the ruling family datos back to 
tho fourteenth century. Surely three million Gonds 
did not start at once in order to strike the grent 
Kalichuris of ‘Tripuri in their own homes. and 
oust them for their audacity in reiding their 
country again and again during the poriod imme- 
diately preceding the exodus In fit, the first 
ancestor of the ruling family, according to trndi- 
tion, was a more adventurer and got the. throne 
through Inck. ‘The king of the Jubialpar comtry 
having no male iswe was advised to Teave the 
selection of his success to Divine will and for 
this purpose a blue jay was released, The bird 

ited on the head of one Jado Rai, a stranger 
from the south of the Godavari and the king gave 
hiny his daughter nnd kingdom, Even the beginn- 
yg of tho Christian oi when the Andhras from 
tho south overran Central India is too Inte a 
date for tho emigration of tho Gonds from the 
south of the Godavari. Tt is. possible that daring 
the Andhra aseendaney some Dravidian families 
may have settled in Central India, ‘These 1a 
well have been Gondls, hut this is not sufficient 
to account for their presence there in such force 
as mentioned. before. 

‘That the Gonds have been for ages in Central 
India is testified to even by mountains, rivers and 
valleys which bear ames taken from their abori- 
inal tongue, For iastanee, in the Northornmost 
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Alistrictsi—Snugor, Dainoh ‘and Jubbulpore—where 
Gondi hax practically ‘disappeared, “we find such 
villages ax’ Rengajhari, Malhkn Koha, Ami, 
Murukura,, Tumripar, Surekha ote, all derived 
from Gondi words for various kinds of trees. Tn 
tho same tracts may be traced names of mountains 
‘ntl rivers dorived from the Gondi language, 
instance, Kaimur, Bhandor, Kenjua eto. among 
hile and the Unorer, the Bhamrar, the Simrar, the 
Paphrar, the Nibar, the Kulhar and several others 
among rivers all with the suffix-ar derived from er, 
tho Gondi term for water. Toponymy is of great value 
in a mattor like this, but I do not find, any 
serious effort made to study it properly. Accord 
ing to the Tegendary-ncoount of the origin .of the 
tribe, the Gonds eriannted from Kachi-kopa Loba- 
geth or tho Tron Valloy in the red hill whieh 
is loonted in the Central Provinces at Pachmarhi, 
whose striking hill scenery and red soil cleft by 
many deep inaconssiblo ravines render it » likely 
plnce for the incident, 

Capable observers have deseribed the physion! 
appearance of the Gonds as exhibiting woll-propor- 
tioned bodios but rather ugly featuros, ‘Thoy have w 
roundish herd, distended nostrils, wide mouth, 
thick lips, straight black hair and soanty beard 
‘ind moustache, Goud women diffor among: them- 
salves more than tho men. To the open’ tracts 
many of then are fine robust creatures, finer 
‘als by far than the mon, Tn the interior, 
gein, bevies of Gond women may be seen -who 
are more like monkies than human beinge. ‘The 
features of all are strongly marked and conese, 
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Goud oven as tall ws Hivdas and more strongly 
built and with comparative well-cut foatues are 
now frequently seen, though the somewhat broad 
nose is still characteristic of the tribo as a whole 
‘This would be perhaps put down as a very uns 
ientitic description of the physical type, but thero 
hhus boon no anthropometcical survey in the Con: 
teal Provinces to enable one to yive procinely 
the cephalic or nasal index. 

And lot we hero interpose a remark about the 
reliability of anthropometry in the ease of Indiau 
peoples. OF the three main methods applied to 
distinguish between the races of mankind, viz 
physical, cultural and! linguistic, the first-nwined ie 
considered ax the most satistnetory basis on which 
‘8 clusification of mankind can be erected. Skin 
colour, hair, stature, nose, free and head-furm aro 
tho chief ‘actors constitating physical characters 
for classitication. Anthropotoetry chielly comes 
for huad-form ard nose. which in India are to 
extent often shaped artificially or sought: tw be 
yped, ‘There is x wide-spread custom «ff mould- 
ing the head and noxe according to notions: of 
supposed beauty. Walchor ws shown that in is 
fancy the bones of the skull are so soft that it 
can be made longer or broader according w+ the 
child lios on toack, What then 
when Indian inidwives actualy manipulate the beud 
fund nose to put them in proper order? In the 
wostorn Punjab it ix the almost universal practice 
to thatten the back of a baby’s head by muking 
it Tie ou its back with its head rusting ow « bard 
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surface, A. very detailed and interesting ncoount 
of this prctice ix given in the Baluchistan Cen- 
vias Report, whore it is stated to be extremely 
common, It is not less common in Central India, 
though the Gond, midwives do not voom to be 
partial to ny ayuiline nose. ‘They mould the head all 
the sawe though they may not touch the nose, 
Neatly all poople including tho Hindus do the same, 
the matter being at tho morey of the midwives! 
wotions of beauty. Among the Hindus, the pulling of 
tho nose to make it aquiline is very common, which 
ronders the nose test perhaps of doubtful scientific 
value. On the Madras side, however, the custom 
of moulding the head and the nose has not been 
tueard of, and one may expect some sort of uni- 
formity, but Thurston tells us there is none. ‘This 
result cannot but be disappointing. 

‘To return to our Gond : Let us now look to his 
‘a time within tho memory of 
cortain hilly tracts they went 
quite naked, Tt was local officers who compelled 
thom to uve small strips of cloth, and the Gonds were 
ud to do it-as tho oiticers would not allow the 
to visit bazars ina state of uature, ‘They com: 
taueod by putting on the strips for tho period they 
wore inside the bazar, and would then deposit thom 
con tree while returning home, but later on they 
{got accustomed to a whole-time wear, A Gond's 
dress even now continues to be very simple, A rag 
on the loins and another on the head complete his 
eustunue: hore aro really substitutes for leaves, 
Dark or skin, formerly used to cover nudity in the 
‘ove ease, aud for bark or croepor band, iu the other, 
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to keep the hair in its place, when shaving or cutting 
the hair was not practised. Of course, the dross 
according to th stages of development. the 
Gonds have undergone in various plaoos, In the 
towns thoy may be found us fully dressed a» any 
Aryan high caste, ‘The ornaments of Indian jungle 
Urbes as a rule consist of Lead garland und tinsel 
‘of sort and su are those of the Gonds, 

‘Tho Gonds live in mud housen or huts made of 
bamtoos plastered with mud, with thatched  rootiy 
‘Tho howrehold articles consist of earthen pots for 
cooking and keeping water and for distilling liquor 
which is now prohibited, « few gourds tor cooling 
water, grinding mills, contrivances for extuacting 
oil and busking grain, leat plates and oups, ladles, 
baskets, bins, pipes, mats, brooms and a few odd 
‘The fire drill is now soldum used and has been 
roplaced by the chuknat (stool and ilint). Until lately 
their favourite mode of agriculture was the burning of 
forest and sowing seeds in the ashes without ayy 
ploughing operations but this is now prohibited by 
Government. 

Their peculiar hunting appliance is the Dhawei, To 
‘one ond of a stick a. carthen pot with wide hole 
‘attuched aud to the other ond « busket of faggots 
Vire is kindled in the earthen pot and « noise with 
rings is made, ‘This is done in tho night. Wild 
unimals come dancing drawn by the light aud the 
jjingling noise mado with tho rings, A second wan 
farmed with a bamboo strikes the animals as they 
approach the Diuaitr, ‘The Gonds have many kinds of 
{raps aud snares and use also bows aud arrows, 
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ees and spears for hunting, ‘They surround a | 
xr and spear im. ‘Their food is simple, In the 
‘wilder traets they live on roots and fruits and the flesh 
of wild animals, Wild mice are a delicacy to ther 
and sometimes the penalty for tribal offences is levied 
in the shape sf so mg mice to be provided by 
she offender for a tribal feast, ‘The principal amuse- 
runt of the’Gonds is the dances in which both males 
sod females take part, ‘They have a peculiar sus- 
taining power and would sometimes dance the whole 
night and again be rerdy to do. so if called on. 
‘A marriage ceremony is the greatest occasion for 
it 

‘The present internat stracture of the tribe shows, 
that the Gonds have cont of occupa: 
ional groups, such as the Awati workers, 
1e Gowaris or graziers, the Ojhas or soothsayers, 
che Pardhans or priests and minstrels, the Solahas 
‘or carpenters and the Koilabhutis or dancers or 
prostitutes. There are a number of others which 
form endogamous divisions and are on the way to 
‘complete separation like the occupational groups. 

The Gond rules of exogamy vary nm different 
‘one respect resemble the system found 
by which the whole tribe is split into 
tivo or four divisions, and every man in one or two of 
them must marry a woman in the other one or 
two. This is considered by Sir James Frazer to be 
the beginning of exogamy, by which marringo was 
prohibited first between brothers and sisters and 
‘then between parents and children by the arrange- 
ment of these main ns. The Gond septs 
axe tolemistic. People with different totems may 
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not intermarry if they worship the same nuubor 
‘of gods, ‘The system in certain localities is, how- 
ever, vory complex. 

Marriage is adult, and prenuptial license is 
allowed especially in a Gotal-glar which almost 
every village possesses, Tt is a house where un- 
married boys and yzitlk dance and sloop. ‘Tho 
Graons also have a similar house, and we leara 
from Professor Haddon that the Papuans also possess 
an analogous institution. Almost ovorywhere in 
‘& village, he informs os, there is one building, often 
two, of a public character, where men ent and 
spend their time, In these young men sleep and 
strangers are entertained. ‘The Gond marriage ix 
simple ceremony. Its distinctive feature is that 
the procession starts from the bride's house and 
the marriage is held at that of the bridegroom, 
quite the reverse of what is prevalent amongst 
the Hindus, Survivaly of the custom of marriage 
by capture aro to be fount in many leenlt 
A Uride-prive is paid, Thee panetice of Lansena of 
serving for a wito is commonly adopted by boys who 

fe afford to bay one. ‘Traces perhaps of the 
iarchate are found in the custom of marrying 
the brother's deughter to the sister's son, which 
was done for bringing the latter as an heir to 
ais house, Nowadays the marringe of the brother's 
von with the sister's daughter is very much in voge 
in fact it is claimed and dmitred ax n right or 
the ground that the broth ly gave a girl to 
the other family, and the Intter was therefore 
bound to return a girl to the former family. Thie 
ie called Dudh lawtana or bringing. buck the 
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nity Widow marriage, divoree and: polygamy are 
freely allowed. ‘The last is reckoned as a. sign of 
wealth and dignity and is sometimes made an 
exhibition of, A’ Gond in Balaghat who bad 
soven wives was accustomed always to take them to 
the bazar walking in a line behind him. 

‘Phe Gonds bury their dead. ‘They deify them 
and worship a host of Gods, of whom Pedda Pen 
or Bure Deo stands at the head. He lives ona 
Bij troo (Boswellia serwota). ‘The Gonds were 
accustomed to human sacrifices and hook swing- 
ing, bat cannibalism’ was unknown, 

‘Asa rule the Gonds are simple-minded, shy, 
quiety docile, and honest. ‘They are a pleasent 
people and Jeave kindly memories on those who 
have to do with them. Comparatively trathful, 
always ready for a laugh, familiar with the paths 
anda fruits of the forest, lazy cult 
vvators on their own nccount, but good farmr-servants 
under supervision ; they are the fit inhabitants of 
the hilly and jangly truots in whieh they are 
found. ‘In the wilder tracts, the Gonds used to 
fly at the approach of strangers and in some 
parts they had great fear of a horse Asa class 
they are very ignorant, I have seen some Gonds 
who refused to accept copper coin eight times greater 
in value than, the cowries they wanted in exchange 
for an arrow. A gentleman relates that he-onee 
sont.a’ basket of nangoes to Bhadrachalam,  warn- 

ig the Gond carriers not to eat any of the fruit, 
a8 it. would be known from a note placed in the 
basket, On the way, however, they were over- 
come by .the attraction of the finit, and decided 
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the note it wonkd be unable 
to see them esting. ‘They accordingly did so, amd 
te some of the maugoes, and when taxed with 
their dishonesty at the journcy’s end, could not, 
understand how the nate could have known of 
their eating when it had not seen thom, 

This brief account of the Gonds may give you 
somo little idea of the Creat Central Indian tribe, 
whose ancestors during tho sixteenth century 
lorded it over-a province somewhat lnrger than 
the British’ isles and -almost- cqual to Japan. Tn 
the words of Settlement Officer of a District 
where they had-one of their capitals, “the Gonds 
left @ well-governed and contented kingdom adorusd 
with admirable works of engineering skill and 
prosperous to a point which no after time has 
reached (in those localities ). ‘Chey havo left their 
twark behind them in royal tombs, lakes and 
palaces, but most of all in tho seven milow of 
actlemented stone wall xt Chanda and strong 
forts at various places”. In the ‘Tribes and Castes 
of the Central Provincos, some 124 pages have 
been given to the description of Gonds, but they 
deserve a separate monograph which still rewnins 
to be writton. 

Tow eome to the Ornons on whom a very 
interesting monograph has been written by that 
‘unselfish worker who is doing s0 mnuch for Tndiati 
Anthropology, J moun, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Ros. As you know, he hails from Ranchi, the 
Hread Quarters of Chota Nagpur where Oraons 
‘abound. In the Central Provinces they are roerely. 
fan ont-growth numbering only 88,000 against their 
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total strength of over 7 lakhs in Tndia, yet in 
Central India they form the second Dravidian 
rive very appropriately, as they are so closely 
associated with Gonds. Mr. Roy identifies them 
is the monkeys who formed the armies of Rama, 
"The Oraons in their own language call themselves 
Kurakbs, the derivation of which is unknown, Tt 
may be derived from some word ineaning ‘tan’, 
bout on that account we cannot go to any sort of 
root, which may yield that mening, as Dr. Hahn 
seoms to suggest. In his opinion Kurukh may 
bbe identified with the Kolarinn Koro or Horo, 
rman, but this cannot be admissible in as mach 
‘as no tribe would goto another to get its name 
from it, ‘The tribal name most naturally come 
from the original Ianguage of the tribe itself. 
‘A number of scholars have tried to truce the 
otymology of both the names, but none of their 
conjectures xppears to bo satisfactory. T quote 
Thea hore simply to show ew faney works in 
sch anatters, as it bas duno in the caso of tracing 
be origin of the Tudixn people, without. bringing 
conviction home, Let we, however, first tell sot 
livt this tribe owns some six different names, viz 
Dbanger, Kuda, Modi and Kisan, besides Ornon 

id Kurukh, Dhangar means a farm servant and 
‘his name is given to them where they serve a: 
wach. Blsewhore they are diggers of unrth anc 
hherefore called Kuda, which means a digger. Ir 
ron places they make a speciulity of eonstructin, 
embankments of Gels and are called Modi frou. 
“Muda, an embankment, Whore they cultivate for 
chomselves they are known as Kisun, which. 
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means a cultivator. As regards the most prevalent 
some derive it {rom Aryan and others 
wi languages. Dr. Habn was the firat 
derive it from Orgora, a hawk, which is 
otemistio sept of the tribe, and he thought this 
was the name given them by the Hindus, Sir 
George Grierson suggested an improvement, saying. 
t might be derived from the Burgandi urany. 
‘men’, This may be plausioie, but uo tribe as 
stated befure would yo to borrow a word. frou 
smother language for ite name, If it wanted 1 
cal itself a collection of men, why could it no: 
ake a word fiom the language it was using 
Mr. Roy is of opinion, that Oraon is a corruption 
‘of an uncomplimensixy uame given to them by the 
Hindus as Rewonput or born of the denon Ravan 
‘Phe original word was in due vourse abbreviatec: 
to Kawan vulgo Rawana which with an inter- 
jvotion ‘O" assumed the form of Oravana or Oraon, 
Here let me add, that the Gonds are known as 
Tawanbansi or descended from Rawaue, but they 
seem to have escaped an appellation derived from 
that suggestive source, ‘The Oraons are known to 
spend what they yet, and some therefore derive 
the name from wana, to spend. Some say they 
own their mame to an agricultural operation ura, 
to pour seed through the tube of the sowing 
plough, or from their partivlity to awa, a kind 
of rice, Again it is suggested that as they bend 
very low while saluting. thoy receive the name 
from viremene to bend. Yet another derivation 
ix suggested from rai, the kas plant, which the 
Oraons plant on the grave of their doud. Others 
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again very plausibly suggest that since they were 
stopid and ignorant, they were nicknamed ‘Orson 
from; arum an ol, Sinco it is no disgrace. to 
cere in the company of savants, I have also von- 
fvued to add a derivation of my own, assuming 
that Mr. Roy's theory that the Oraons were 
‘Vanare or monkeys of Rama's army is admissible, 
T,s0e no difiealty why Vanar should not have 
usamed the present form of their name, from 
‘YVanar the word Vanrno would simply be « form 
meaning. “monkey like’. Vanrao may change into 
Unraon. leading finally to Uraon. Now let us 
consider the name they use among  themedlves. 
‘As stated before Dr. Habn would derive Karaka 
from the Kolatim hor, mon, or the Dravidosoy- 
thinn Korukh a eryer. Dr. Grierson does , not 
support this view, and remarks that a people may 
call themselves speakers but not eryers. Mr, Roy 
finds a Sanskrit origin for it from Keisan, changod 
into Krikhas, Kriklad and thence Kuralh, Some 
say, Kurokhs eame from Konkan aud that gave 
thew the name, Others say their colour is black 
and they wore, therefore, nicknamed Krishnatwach, 
‘whieh corrupted into Kurukh, Another derivation 
is from Tamil Karagu an eagle which is a totemistie 
sept, and yet another frow ‘Kurkhi’ a fanee 
referring to their making fences for fields, a8, part 
of their agricultural work, According wo their ow 
story the Kurukhs derive their name from Karukb, 
‘tho name of their fret King, who ruled over 
Karash or Karukh. country, the old name of 
Shahabpd District. whence they say they emigrated. 
Beis vory probable that their tribal name is 
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territorial one derived from the country from 
which they migrated. But this postulates another 
primitive naune, sinco they say thoy wont to 
Shahadad from the Karnatak, where they must 
hhave had some other name which is now lost. 

Ormons resemble the Gonds in many respects. 
Both are hard: drinkers and great dancers, both 
axe Mandar and Ghatkora players, using double 
faced drums and castanets, both have Gotalghars 
or Dhumkurias for their bachelors and maids 
already described, both have the etme sort of be- 
liefs and ceremonies and both aro hilarious and light- 
hearted, with no cares to trouble them. They resemble 
each other in features also and the Oraon language 
is decidedly Dravidian, ‘The most marked feature 
‘of the language is its guttural intonation, Ono 
gots startlod at Khor, Khaddar, Khalli, Khise, Khes, 
Khikha, Khibda, Khann, bat amongst the wilder 
Gonds the Gondi is of the same type, We hear 
‘a Maria or hill Gond saying “Boghe oroq manens 
frat maq mattur", while the sontence would be 
spoken by a Gond of the plains as “Bore orur 
mannena irur mark mantur”, In Mr. Roy's mono- 
graph interesting features of the tribe have been 
Drought out and they need not be mentioned, 
Dut there is ono speciality worth notice, ‘There 
are traces of marriages between a grand-father and 
grand-daughter, which, so far as I know, have 
not been detected in other Indian tribes. But it 
is said to provail amongst the aborigines of 
‘Australia and tho Island of Pentecost. 

Bosides the two great Dravidian tribes there 
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fare about ten others whose total strength in Central 
India does not exesed 14 lakhs. Amongst these 
the most important aro the Kandhs or Khonds whose 
total strength in India is about seven lakhs, out 
of whom only about 10,000 live in the south- 
east comer of the Central Provinoes. Their habi 
tat is the hills of Orissa and Ganjam district, the 
tract which they once ruled. ‘They have been very 
notorious for human sacrifices 

‘A. special interest attaches to a local tribe found 
‘only in tho south-western portion of the Central 
Provinees and nowhere else, Itis called Kolam, 
Its speoch bears somo interesting points of analogy 
with the Toda dialect of the Nilgiris. Sir George 
Grierson is of opinion that from a philological point 
of view the Kolams must be considered as the 
remnants of an old Dravidian tribe, who have not 
been involved in the development of the principal 
Dravidian languages or of tribe who did nob 
‘originally speak a Dravidian form of spocch. A 
curious practice prevailed: amongst then of eaptur- 
ing husbands for women who would otherwise 
hhave gone nnwedded, this being apparently a 
survival of the matriarchato. Widows and widowers 
were exempt from capture and debarred from 
captaring. ‘Tho total number of Kolams does 
not exceed’ 25,000. ‘The rear of the Dravidians 
is brought up by the Chenchus, apparently casual 
visitors from the “Hydorabad State. A Consus 
Saperintendent playfully tells us, “ He who would 
‘enumerate the Chenchus of the Nallamalai forest 
must nocds first cateh them, And a Chenchu 
‘possesses some reinarkable froulties, among thom 
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tho faculty of seeing things and of disappearing 
before things seen, Lio hidden behind s bush 
and watch a group of Chenchus crossing a forest 
clearing ; stir a finger and the Chenchus are not, 
it is ns though tho carth had swallowed them 
up”. 

‘To roturn to our seven ‘Kolarian’ taibes, the 
Kols and Bhils are the most important in 
group, ‘Tho formor are found to the east and 
tho Inttor to tho wost of the province, and both 
have imbibed Hindu mannors and eustoms, the Bhils 
having forgotten their language altogether while 
the Kols have preserved theirs only in the locality 
whence they have migeated, vis, Chota Nagpur. 
Some Bhils have even become Musalmans but 
thoy wore forcibly converted by Aurangzeb. These 
latter have, however, formed a community of their 
own and have preserved some of their primitive 
customs, ‘They do not freely mix with other Musal- 
mans. ‘The Bhils seom to have attracted the attention 
of the Aryans much earlier than any other tribe 
except perhaps the Savars whose ancestors are 
sometimes spoken of as Bhils. Apparently Bhils 
and Savars wore two branches of tho same tribe 
descended from common ancestor. ‘Nishida’ 
is sometimes used as a aynonym for Bhils a3 they 
are called Venaputras. Nishida being the sou of 
Venu. 

Next in point of strength come the Korkus and 
the Kawara, the former speaking their primitive 
tongue, while the latter have altogether forgotton 
theirs; certainly an off-shoot of the Korwas 
of hots Napar, they spon to have wanders 
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away -from their parental home in the north. 
eastern corner and settled “in the very heart of the 
‘Dravidian people in the western portion of the 
Central Provinces. All these appear to bave sprung 
from the common ‘Kol’ stock, to which Ho, Munda 
and Santal bear a still closer resemblance. It 
‘appears that the Kawars, a polite: from of Kaura, 
Kora or Kol aro as closely related as the other 
‘tribes who have preserved their languages, So are 
the Binjhwars and the Bhatias, the former deriving 
théir name from the Vindhya mountains and the: 
latter from the great Bhar tribe of the United 
Provinces, about whom Mr. Crooke says that they 
were a race closely allied to Kols, Cheros and 
Seoris, who at an carly date succumbed to the 
invading Aryans, 

‘Thus out of the soven main ‘Kolarian’ tribes 
of-Central India, the Bhils, Savars, Kols and Bharias 
‘are known for certain to have been ruling tribes 
‘and ths Kawars and Binjhwars even at present own, 
large landed estates. Only. the Korkus alone did not 
possess their own raj, but they. appear to be a 
later offshoot from the parental stock which was 
dominant. in Chota Nagpar. 

1 shall now ty to sum up the inferences 
T have drawn from the study of these tribes 
Contral India and submit them to you for considera 
tion whether they oan stand the anthropological test: 
Except Sir Herbert Risley, who denies any racial 
renee between ‘Kolarians’ and Dravidians, and 
the followers ‘of his school, others have hitherto 
reeognised three “primary. stocks “in the Indian 
population, viz,:the ‘Kolarian’,. the.Dravidian and 
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‘the Aryan ; and those. who maintain that all: the 
three.came from outside describe their immigration in 
the order named,-—the Kolarians entaring first. from 
thy south-east and sweeping over the whole of India, 
followed by the Dravidions from the: north-wost 
who drove tho Kolarians to tho hills and forests 
and were themselves finally hunted out by the 
Axyans to take refuge in similar places. In my 
viow the Dravidians wore tho autochthones of 
the Indian Peninsula even when it .was cut off 
from tho Nerth of Asia by sea, and ifthe Kola. 
ians were .not the autochthones. of the then 
Southern Asia or the present Upper India, they 
may have entered North India. via Malay and 
‘Assam and swept-over Northern India dominating it 
till they were ousted by the Aryans, This wauld 
explain the: somewhat cutious fact that those Kola- 
ian. tribes who have forgotten thoir primitive 
tongue speak an Aryan dialect and nover a Dravi- 
dian.one, Had the ‘Kolarians’ been ousted by. the 
‘Dravidians, some tribes at least would have yielded 
‘to the influence of the Dravidian dialects, but as 
they never came in contact with Dravidians they 
could not but yield to the influence of their direct 
conqueror’s speech, viz, the Aryan dialects, Pro- 
fessor Keane in his introduction to the Cookin 
Pribes and Castes states that “in the first broad 
division between Aryans and Non-Aryans the 
former wore classed. as Sud (Suddham) that is the 
pure, the lattor as Kol, the impure, literally swine 
and by other uncomplimentary terms". 1 do not 
know whence -this as been takon, but ib seeme 
to prove that the first tribes they encountered wore 
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those whom they named as ‘Kols’ and these must 
bo those who still bear thab nate and ite variants, 
How could the Dravidians who never received 
‘that name from the Aryans be included under that 
name? ‘Tho tribes that they came in contact with are 
the Bhils, Savars, Kols and Bhars, some of whom, 
it not all, find a mention in old Sanskrit litera 
tare, but there is no trace of asingle Dravidian 
tribe having been defeated by the Aryans in 
Upper India. If the Dravidians were successors of 
‘the Kolariang, the Aryans should havo certainly come 
jn contact first with the Dravidians, and it is 
the Dravidians whom they would have called ‘Kols) 
‘and not tho congeners of Australian aborigines who 
had been driven ont of tho field by the Dravidians. 
Tt is now partially admitted that the Dravidians 
are an indigenous people and oven Professor Had- 
don lias opined that the Dravidiaus may have 
‘ways been in India, yet the fact remains to be 
satisfctorily established by farther researches 

Tn the words of Prof. Turner of the Benares 
University, the path of knowledge is laborious, the” 
road is Tong and dificult, Tt calls for high endea 
vour and the nobility of sacrifice, But this reward 
waits the traveller. 














Ill. THE ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE JUNK 
AND SAMPAN." 
By Janes Honvent, FL. S, PLR A.D, 
Direotor of Fisheries, Madras, 

Both the Chinese sea-going junk and tho 
harbour sampan are craft differing iu essential 
features from all other types known from lands 
outside the pale of Chinese influence in commerce 
and maritime designing. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt thet tho Chinose are the inventors of both 
these forms, Hach in its class has most admir- 
able features The jk sails well in spite of the 
clumsy form it has in the eyes of the Westerner, 
1s feeling that arises Ingoly from unconseious pre- 
judice against what is to him a departure from 
‘mn approved and familiar type; in fact tho bat- 
tened sails of the junk lio flatter than the best 
‘cut canvas sails and therefore have an advantage. 
Jn weathorly qualities the junk when skilfully 
handled is an exoollent sea-boat and taken all 
round it was, till the middle of the 18th centary, 
fally the equal and possibly the superior of the 
‘ordinary European sailing coaster of oqual burden. 
The day of the juvk as an ocean tndor has now 
passed, but this is due to the introduction of 
‘steam power and not to inferiority to the Euro- 
peau and Indian typos of seacraft and sail, 

‘The varieties of the junk are innumerable; « volume 
would be required to deseribo the local variations, 
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particularly in regard to the rig. For the purpose 
of this note it will be enough to consider the junk 
‘as any seagoing Chinese vessel built and equipped 
according to the naval traditions of the country 
‘and in proximate origin derived from the humble 
sampan, 

‘The mosquito tleot of the harbours and of the 
inshore fishermen, may” all be classed as sampans ; 
‘as an open boat for harbour. work the sampan is 
‘unsurpassed anywhere, and more than holds its 
covn alike with the Buropean rowing boat and 
the Indian dug-out. In many ways it is superior, 
Tts great width and short length make it handy 
to manoouvre and safe in use in crowded waters, its 
rounded bottom and shallow draft make ‘it casy 
to propel, while tho fact that only one man is 
‘heeded for propulsion and steering is an economy 
that tolls strongly in its favour, ‘The fact that 
this man stands to scull is another advantage. 
‘Until comparatively recently its range was limited 
to the Chinese sea-coast and as far south as 
Singapore. It has now spread to Burma and to 
Bengal, where for harbour work it is becoming 
the universal shore boat at the expense of indi- 
genous designs. In the sumpan the beginnings 
fare seen of many structures that become complex 
‘and dificult to read in the larger vessels. A small 
sumpan may be described in’ its essential features 
asa broad sballow keolless open boat with trun- 
‘sate stom and stero, stéered and usually sculled 
“fy ia oat worked at tho centre of the’ storo. 
‘The gunwales instead of terminating at the ends 
of tho stern bulkhead (transom), are usually 
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continued in @ characteristic fashion into  promi- 
nont backwardly projecting ‘horn’ on ceach 
In tho junk, tho low sides of the sampan become 
lofty timbered walls, a substantial dock is added, 
bulkheads and cabins aro fitted and instead of a 
seull for stooring, « hugo modian rudder is installed, 
lot down into position in the contre of an over- 
Ihanging transom stern through a gront opon trunk 
way. ‘Tho masts vary in number with tho aizo of 
tho vossol and tho particular trade in which sho 
is engaged ; in tho larger onox thoro is usually 
‘& pair of short jiggor masts, one each quarter, 
So far as we know tho Chineso ware not 
originally @ maritime people. ‘The ovidenoo avail- 
rable points to their origin inland, somowhe 
tho north-enstorn part of Central Asis, On arriving 
in tho maritimo region of the China of to-day, 
the Chinese according to thoir traditions found 
these lands occupied by aboriginal tribos who 
offered strong resistance to the invading hordes, 
The evidenco we have indicates the probability of 
‘those tribes boing closely akin to and possibly 
factually the ancestors of tho Polynesians. Much 
points in this direction. Incidentally I may suggest 
‘that the remarkable parallelism between the curious 
and distinctive bonts and bont-building methods 
of, tho ancient north-land of Europe with those 
found to-day in Eastern Indonesia ( Moluccas and 
Kei Islands partioularly) may connote former 
‘ealture continuity between the coast and island 
pooples of the Western Pacific and those of 
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northern Europe by way of the Siberian coast in 
‘the warm post-glacial ‘maritime’ period when the 
and level was lowor than to-day and warm condi- 
tions provailed in high latitudes from North America 
to tho Baltio; this period must have anteceded 
‘tho immigration into Seandinavin of the Nordic 
variety of Homo curopacus, ‘The ancestors of the 
‘Vikings no more than those of the Chineso wore 
seafaring people originally ; both borrowed and 
immensely improved upon the models they found 
fin use by the carlior inhabitants of the consts 
‘they over-ran, when settling in what now constitute 
‘their homelands.* 

"To account for the origin of the curiously truncate 
bow of tho sampan and its two lateral stern 
Projections, so utterly different from the normal 
type of the small craft of other countries, seemed 
fan insoluble puzelo until it ocurred to me that 
the similarity of the Dravidian terms for a double 
cance, jangala in Tulu, Sangadam in Tamil, and 
changadam in Malayali, with the word ‘junk’ as 
applied to a Chinoso sailing vossol, might be more 
than « curious ecincidence. Attention being directed 
into this channel, several points hithorto overlooked 
for not considered, assumed great importance, 

Chief of theso points is tho belief already 
ruforred to that people of Polynesian ancestry wore 
the coast inhaitants of China at one time; the 
Chinese being inland people are almost certain to 




















TT west conslewoas of theso rowmblances Te the wie of 
perforntal cles on the inner sido of tho hull planking, 
Mierto the ita are lashed by thouge or cord. Water boilers 
Gt simile pattern are corimon toboth areas a8 ig also tho 
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have leant the rudiments of bont building and, 
navigation from these people, Now the typical 
vessels of Polynesia fall into two main classos, 
Aouble canoos and single outrigger canoes, ‘Tho 
former, which alone concorn us here consiste of 
two twin halls, which may either bo Inge dugouts 
or plank built, connected together at a suitable 
distance apart by  transvors beams, wheroon a 
platform or main deck is built, On this eabin 
superstructures may be added for the protection 
‘of the erew and passengers. Such double canoes 
wore formerly common throughout tho whole length 
‘and breadth of Polynesia, from Fiji to the Marque- 
saa, from New Zealand to Hawaii, To-day they 
fare few in numbex, small in sizo and in many 
islands their oxistonce is known only from the 
too-often meagre and inadequate dessriptions and 
illustrations left by. the old cireumnavigators 
to Captoin Cooke wo owe in particular a great 
dobt of gratitude in this respeot for the vivid 
aocounts he left on record of the more notable 
‘of thess great crafts encountered in his wanderings, 
From these dotails and from the degenerate survi= 
vals of this ornft still xoon here and there, wo 
taro enabled to reconstruct the appearance and 
structure of tho magniticant doublo-canoos that 
still exinted atthe boginning of tho 19th century. 
Tn the majority one hull was slightly the smaller, 
In others, such as thoso of Tahiti, the two hulls 
‘aro similar, As Polynesian migrations have been 
in the main from Wost to East, tho castern or 
peripheral are most likely to represent. the oldest 
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exiiting type, and ‘vations independent indications 
‘corroborate this deduction. 

‘Tho Tahitian double canoe had équal halls, 
ringing up {0 70 feet or’ oven moro in length, but 
ory natrow, the longest usually not» exceeding 
tw0 foot in width, ‘Tho two wero ranged parallel, 
At a dietinoo of somo throo feet apart and then 

+ joined by means ot orose poles to. which the hulls 
Were sootiroly lashed. Upon these transverse poles, 
long planklaid platform was: raisdd, can 
lightly constructed’ palm leaf cabin to. shelter the 
crew and passengers. ‘Tho fore-end of ench hull 
‘vas low and usually extorided horizontally forward 
‘by means of a plank that might project as much 
is four fect; this constituted a sort of fore-deck, 
ofadvantage im boarding the canoe “from the 
Yelch, More noticeably was the form of the stern, 
hhigh and finely curved upwards; in the largest 
the rise might be as much as 8 to 10 feet above 
tho dook lovel, giving @ fantastic and yet grace 
fal dppeurance to the completed uraft, 

Ti wo conceive of a people possessing as their 
best cargo carriers stich double-canoes as these 
‘and having urgent need of oraft capable of onrry- 
ing much larger burdens, it is easy to imagine 
thom ovolving a plaik-built boat on tho samo 
Tinga; tho rosult would be m sampan. But it is 
posible that tho first stage in this ovolation 
Gdnsisted in tho connection of the bottoms of twin 
feanoes By! mesas of ross planking similar to the 
deck platform planking; in the same way the 
pact between’ the: bows would be » closed in 
‘abruptly and similarly the space aft betwoon the 
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two sterns, giving much greater cargo capacity, 
especially if the two hulls be separated by a dis 
tanoo of several fect from one another, The 
closing in of the two ends would give the iden 
tical traneato appearanoo seen in both ends of 
covery snmpan to-day. As tho ston of dugout 
canoes ie frequently prolonged upwards and back- 
wards in a slender abovowater ornament, as for 
‘oxamplo in the Tahitian double ornoos dosctibod 
above the oftact would bo to leave a long lateral 
projection on each side of tho stern bulkhead which 
closes in obliquely tho two sterns of the canoes. 
Later on the useless inner side of the juxtaposed 
canoes would be out away to afford greater cargo 
space, and subsquontly when boats entirely 
plank-built were evolved, tho innate conservatism 
of the builders would perpetuate the main features 
of the old outlines. 

With increase in size and progress towards the 
junk design, the steoring oar developed into 
hheavy nnd deeply immersed ruddor rendered neces 
sary from the fact that the vessel being more oF 
loss flat or round bottomed due to her peculiar 
origin was inclined to make great leeway, ‘This 
argo rudder thoreforo server both tho purpose of 
atooring and of « drop keel. Marco Polo at tho 
ond of the thirteenth century talls us how the 
gront junks carrying, bis embassy through the Gulf 
fof ‘Sinm and among the islands off the Sumatra 
const, had “to Tift their rudder owing to the 
shallowness of the soa”, This cannot be done with 
‘of European and 
‘comparatively. ensy 
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in tho caso of junks, as there the rudders aro 
Thang loosely in an open trunkway up which they 
ean be drawn up by a windlass when necessary. 
In the’ junk the two projecting stern horns of the 
sampan have disappeared in order to permit of the 
construction in the space between thom of a eounter- 
haped steuotare from which the rudder may be 
suspended and manipulated, In the contre of this 
heavy overhanging countor, a large opening or 
trunkeway is loft and it is in this that the deoply 
immersed and oxtremely hoavy rudder is suspended, 
its movements being controlled by a windlass on 
deck, 

Ina corresponding manner the snub-nosed stem 
‘of the sampan changed into a sharper form, better 
adapted to the requirments of craft of consider- 
able draft; tho tiny sampan can ride over tho” 
waves, the deoptraft junk has to breast its way 
through them, hence a rounded or more oF less 
pointed bow is requisite, 

But oven in this change from a truncate to 
‘rounder stom, a vestige of the double prows of 
the original donble-canoo is conserved in typical 
Jjunks of old pattorn; in thoso the bows above 
‘ok lovel aro opon; the stombend nds at this 
poiut (Jovel with the dock ), the bulwarks ending 
‘a short distanoo behind on either side ‘This 
design has practical value for anchoring purposes 
in the absence of the adoption of hawse pipes— 
never seen in the tru junk. Just as in the 
doublo-canoe, stooring is most conveniently’ and 
tnd powerfully effected by an oar worked in a 
rowlock on the aft side of the connecting plat 
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form, so in the same craft, an anchor stono is 
most. conveniently thrown over and hoisted in from 
‘the fore edye of the platform; the idea persists 
in tho junk, the anchors being put overboard when 
required through tho median opening in tho bul- 
warks ovor tho stem hend—the placo corresponding 
in the junk to tho contro of the forodge of the 
connecting platform in a double canoe, 

Tho abovo conclusions fall into tine with and 
yo far to confirm tho theory that I have put 
forward clsowboro * that the Proto-Polynesians at 
‘one time occupied tho coast regions of South- 
East Asia and of tho islands lying to the onst and 
south, Micronesia and Indonesia, ‘This raco is—viss, 
the only one that seems to have adapted the 
design of the double-canoe to sea-going craft. 
T have como to tho conclasion that theso people 
hhad already evolved this typo of craft at the time 
‘the Chinese spread to the const lads of what 
now China proper, and particularly to tho 
coast south of tho mouth of the Yang-tzo-kiang, 
Like the Japanese of today, the Chinowo had 
‘thon little of the conservatiswn which has 
ocome #0 essontially a national characteristic. I 
the beginning thoy must have beon highly invontive 
fand adaptive and it iv clear to mo that thoy soizod 
eagerly upon the doublo-canoe idea of the Proto 
Polynesians and dovelopod it on lines wholly original 
‘and absolutely divergent from those of the doublo- 
cemoo people, 
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Another conclusion to which my studies of Asiatic 
‘and Qovanio son-craf> have foroed me, is that the 
origin of the outrigger canoo is not due to a modifi- 
cation of tho raft as postulated by Lane-Hox 
(Pitt-Riyors) ;° it ia far more likely to bo derived 
from the double eanoe, which in turn is a contrivance 
for tho stabilising of the dugout canoe for ‘omploy- 
mont at sca, Reoontly in an attempt to introduce 
improved fishing methods in an Indian locality where 
catamarans alone are employed by the local fisherman, 
tivo dugout canoes wero handed to the men engaged. 
‘Although the scone of operations was an irrigati 
rosorvoir, the wavelets and the men's inexperience 
‘eaused the canoes to roll sufficiently to frighten the 
crows, who refused to continue work in thom if used 
singly ; thoy suggested as remedy the lashiug together 
of the two dugouts ; and this being done, they resumed 
fishing. Now so-far as I know these men had never 
fs9on nor heard of a double canoe; the iden is 
natural quo that oceurs to anyone endowed with 
modorate intelligence. ‘The Proto-Polynesians im- 
proved on this idea by lashing the two canoes at a 
distance of several foot apart, at the opposite ends 
of long poles laid athwart the gunwales of the canoes, 
‘This plan has. two advantages over canoes lashed 
side by side, (a) greatly improved stability, and () 
inoroasod carrying capacity, with greater socom: 
rmodation for passengers. ‘The further, transition to 
tho outrigger was effected when a handier craft and 
gronter speed were required; the first step to this 
‘would be made when the connecting platform was 
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reduoed to a small number of polee and one of the 
‘two originally equal-sized dugouts was replaced by a 
miniature one not ued to enrry cargo. or orow, but 
solely a8  countorpoise weight. ‘The oxact. counters 
part of this stage still existe or did xo till rooently 
in tho Fiji islands as roported by Lane Box.¢ 
From this the transition to the solid float tilt 
rotaining in many casos eanoe-shapod outlines, is easy 
itaral ; a8 soon as it is made, we have the single 
for onno@ as oon on tho South Indian and 
Sinhalese coasts to-day and in endless modifiation 
throughout Oceania, ‘The doublo outrigger used 
almost solely by Malaysian peoplo of predominantly 
Mongoloid blood, is a further modification of the 
single outrigger, made by a poople who, when thoy 
invaded the islands of Indonosia, were comparatively 
inexport in boateraft und without the boldness and 
skill rquisito to uso safely the tricky single outriggor 
comployed by the coast folk whom they dispossessed, 
‘The addition of n second oatrigyer adds groatly to 
the stability of the canoe, but is clumsy and oamber- 
ome and is check upon speod. ‘Today when 
branches of this Malayan race have booome skilfal 
oamon and bold fishermen wo find @ revorsion to the 
single outrigger taking pluco in certain distrieta 



































(North Fava and oceasionally in South Celobos ), 
‘and in others « total abandonment of the outrigger 
dosign in favour of plank built boats, In the 
Pacific, where the double canoe attained its highest 
dovelopmont and utility, it constituted the essential 
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{notor of transport in the colonization of far-outlying 
groupe, such as New Zealand and tho Hawaiian 
Tolands, unprovided with island stages in the gap 
otwoen thom and the earlior inhabited archipelagoes, 
Tu all probability double canoes carried the first waves 
fof Malayo-Polynosian emigrants to Madagascar, 
Ceylon and South India forming convenient stages 
in the journoy, while in China, aa we have seen, tho 
ouble-canoo became transformed into the sampan 
‘and the jonk.. In India double-canoes are now used 
‘olely on rivers and backwaters, while in Madagas- 
‘ear they have disappeared, their place being taken by 
outrigger canoes of typical Malay (Javanese) pattern, 
originally of the double form, now replaced almost 
entirely by the single typo—a return to the primi 
tive Polynesian (and Negrito) design, and a result 
‘exactly paralleled in North Central Java where the 
current Madagascar outrigger design appears to have 
originated. 

‘The derivation of the word Juiek:—Murray’s New 
English Diotionary states that STunk’ is a word of 
criontal origin, and is apparently an adaptation of 
the Javanoso djong ( oncuring in compositions of 
the 19th century ot oatlier ) meaning ‘ship’ or 
‘arge vessel’. He adds that some have sought 
the origin’ of the word in the Chinose lien, 
ship or sailing vostel, but ax the Portuguese and 
Dutch were established in Java and tho Malay 
‘Archipelago before thoy visited Chinn they became 
familiar at a very early dato with the Javanese djong 
rand the Malay adjong as the term applied to all large 
vessels found in the Archipelago and not specifically 
limited to Chinese ships as is the practice nowadays, 
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‘The Chinese word chioin has no connexion with the 
Javanese term, 

From this it is cloar that junk eomos to us from 
tho Javanose eithor through the Portugueso rendering 
.juneo or the Duteh jonk. But’ Lhave already mado 
roteronce to tho fact that in Southern India tho terms 
in the principal Dravidian languages for a double 
canoe soem to have a closely related root. ‘Thus in 
Pula this form of ‘boat’ is termed jeonyal, in 
‘Malayali changadan, in Tamil sangidam, and in 
Telugu sangadi. Besides the torm jangalw, a second 
‘name, sangide, in also employed in South Canara, 
being probably the Canarese form, the former being 
‘Talu:; in the same locality the corrupt form of jungar 
is used by Europeans, apparently originated by the 
Portuguese. Evon in Bongal, distant from the 
‘Dravidian country, the same root can bo tencod 
the term danga, there applied to. double canoes, 
usually made by joining two dagout hulls made fron 
the butts of Palmyra palms, ‘The prevalence of the 
same word with local variations over the whole of 
South India, in every cose uved to denote a doubler 
‘can, appears to mo w clear indication that this foru 
‘of craft was formerly in much greater so than now: 
jays and that it was not thon rostrictod to tho rivers 
and backwaters ;in a country such as South India, 
bofore the advent of railways aud good rouds, com 
munications wore so difficult ercep ty: sor that 
localized torms wore very apt to atise for specialized 
appliances and operations. But if double-canoes 
‘were once used for sea-work and coasting 
‘would be the chief means of general commu 
otweon the differont seaboard countries, and this 
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intereommunication would: have « unifying influcnce 
‘upon the nates applied to such a boat in those 
various countries. ‘The conclusion that double canoes 
cr sangadams were » common form of coasting vessel 
in ancient days, receives curious confirmation in the 
Poriplus of the Erytlrwan sea, where it is stated that 
in the harbours of tho Coromandel coast are to be 
seen, together with others, “very lange vessels, mado 
of single logs (monozyla) bound “together, called 
sangara.” From the context it would appear that, 
‘these vessels traded between the timber and spice 
ports of Malabar and these east coast. commervial 
caitres and we are fally justified in believing with 
Schoff* that these were craft formed by the. union of 
too large dugout canoes, connected by a deckplat- 
form, ‘Such boats would be specially useful in 
conveying timber and any goods of a bulky nature, 
Scholars have hitherto derived sangidom and 
its variations from the Sanskrit samghat, to uni 
ot join together or frm somghidam, a raft. 
‘Why it should come from the Sanskrit is doubt- 
ful, for, I consider it most unlikely that the 
Dravidiaus should borrow the name for a eanoo- 
form that must have boon in use before tho 
Aryan-speaking invaders influenced the coast life 
of southern India, whereas we see this word is 
in universal use among all the coast people of 
‘Dravidian epeech. As Caldwell * has remarked there 
is probably as large a proportion of Dravidian 
‘word in Sanskrit’ as of British (sic) words 


Tie Popa ah the Brgilvacen Se, transla 
Sohal Fondon” 1912... feted ir cB: 
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English. My own opiniou is that tho word is 
compound, made up of some root meaning a union 
or joining together, and. of another mnesning canoe. 
‘Thus we have the well-known word Sangam to 
denote an association or union of persons for some 
Aofinite object, ©. g,'The Tamil Sangam, while in 
‘Malabar odam is a usual term for fishing eanoo 
‘usually dugout Sangadam on this reading 
would mean s joined’ eanoe, a remarkably close 
approximation to our term ‘double-canoe 

‘The Periplus affords evidenco of this name 
eing in use in South India in the first century 
A.D, and as  considerablo number of Dravidian 
sea-terme aro common to the Malay and Javanese 
Tanguages, 0, just as the Maley term for a largo 
ship kapad is clearly the same as the Tamil kaypal, 
meaning a vessel of the schooner or barque rig 
and build, we may reasonably conclude that the 
Javanese djong and the Malay adjony are vatis- 
tions of the Dravidian jangalw and changadan, 
In the first part of this paper T have to 
show that the large Chineso ships called by us 
ted from double-canoes ; this. view 
es strong confirmation in the dedu 
tion now come to that junk, djong, doug jiengedtt 
changadam, and sangera are one and the eame 
in derivation, and that originally the word stood 
for double-canoos still in use in the first contury 
A.D. as coasting vessels in South India 

Whether the term jangada or taugada in 
common use on the Brazilian coast for the 
catamaran-like sea-rafts employed there very exten 
sively for fishing and minor coasting purposes is 
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derived from the language of the indigenous coust 
natives, or has been introduced into South Asmerica 
by the Portuguese, is another interesting question, 
‘The Portuguese in their sojourn in India un- 
doubtedly became ncquainted with the terms 
jangil, sangirle and sangtlam as meaning a double- 
cauoo platformed over in raft-form, But they 
‘would also. be familiar with the Tamil kadtumerant 
(angliciaed into catamaran ) for a true sea-raft 
made by tying a number of logs together and 
approximating much more closely to the Brazilian 
sea raft than does the double-cance. Hence unless 
jangada is an. indigenous term in Brazil it is 
dificult to understand why the Portuguese should 
‘apply the Indian term for double-canoe to the 
Barailian raft, rather than some rondering or 
‘corruption of the proper equivalent term, kattumaram. 
If the word is really indigenous to Brasil, its 
similarity to the group of Oriental words centring 
round sangadam would be truly remarkable and 
highly significant. 





IV, THE MALA ARAYANS OR KANIKKARS 
OF THE TRAVANCORE FORESTS. 
‘By Rao Banapvn L, K, Awawnna Krista 
Tm, BLA, Ta 

Daring my Ethnographic tour in ‘Travancore in 
Ootober 1920, I had tho opportunity of secing the 
‘Kanikkar, known also ae Mala-Arayans, in Kuloso- 
karam, neat the Kodayar Dain, I nvniled mynolf 
of the opportunity of etudying thom first hand, 
‘and the following short account is the result of 
my investigations into their manners and customs. 

Of the fourteen hill-tribes inhabiting the ‘Travan- 
core hills and forests and representing the abori- 
ginal fragments of the State, the Kaxrkxax forme 
fan important 4 Tn common with the other 
tribes of the Empire, they consider themselves to 
be the lords of the hills and are quite contented with 
where they are, which procure them all thoir 
necessaries. ‘They feel that their regions are now 

ng eneronched upon by men of higher cultme 
from the plains, the contact with whom has been 
anything but satisfastory, ‘They have a tra 
tion that they are the descendents of two hill 
chieftains who fled from the Pandyan Kingdom 
‘at a remoto period and settled sown there, It ix 
so that ono of the rulers of ‘Travanco 
‘afraid of somo of the chieftains, fled to. the hills, 
whoro they were protected by these ith 
Hence they aro called Mala-Arayans or bill chief 
tain. ‘Thoy are mostly found in Neduvnngad, 
Nayyathomkara, and in Kulashekatam aud the 
Hill ranges, 

Habitat: "Tho Kanikkars 
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of the forests, choose their habitations on the 
slopes of hills and glens, by the side of a stream 
for wherever the supply of water or food in the 
forests are abundant, ‘Their habitations are simple, 
‘and afford them protection against rain and storm, 
Matorinls for the construction of their huts are 
found close at band and with their simplo bil 
hooks, they cut down the bamboos with which 
thoy construct every portion of thier huts, and 
cover thom with leaves and grass. Their domostio 
utensils are all of bamboos, « few earthen pots 
purchased in the markets of the plains, a bamboo 
or rattan baskets and mats of their own making and 
weaving : sometimes when elephants roam abont 
their localities they take shelter with their familion 
in what re called “treehouses” of their own 
making, 

‘Marriage Customs:— Each tribe among the 
jangle folk is an endogamous community, and doos 
not form conjugal relations with the neighbouring 
‘commanity on the principle of svcial superiority, 
‘The months of Meenam ( March—April ), and Karka- 
dakom ( July— August } appear to be their seasons 
for marriage. Girls aro married both before and after 
puberty to boys above sixteen. At tho time of 
marriage the bride-groom makes presents of cloth 
to the bride's mother, in to the 4} or 7 
‘and 7h fanams to the bride's father. ‘The bride's 
brother also gets a similar present. On the day 
of marriage, the bridegroom's party are treated 
to s feast in the hut of the bride. On the following 
morning, the bride and her party are also treated 
to n similar feast, ‘The presentation of the wedding 
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ross forms an essential item in theft matrimonial 
allianoes, ‘This completes thom ceremony, 
‘and henoeforward they live in a soparate hut of 
thoir own construction and maintain themolvos 
by their own labour. Polygamy and widow-matr 
ago aro in voguo but polyandry is unknown, 
Among tho membere of tho community, obastity 
is highly valued, Any man, cithor a taibo-fallow or 
fan outsider, outraging the modesty of one of their 
‘women may even be pub to death if detected. Ono 
or two such instances came to my notice. When a 
girl attains puberty sho is lodged in a small 
soparate hut put up for the occasion, On tho eighth 
day sho bathes, and the hut is burned, Food is 
served to her at a distance. Similar small edifices 
are also put up for women in confinement, 

Inheritance ~The habits of these children of 
the forests are migratory, and thoy possess little 
‘or nothing in the shapo of property and whatever 
they have is shared equally by their sons and 
nophows, 

Tribal Organisation :—In every pathi or hame 
let, they havo w head-man or Mappan who is 
either chosen by the people or appointed by tho 
govornmont, In the latter case, a stick given him 
by tho government signifios tho symbol of his 
authority, ‘To sottlo all disputes and social offences 
among the members of the community, ho convenes 
a meoting of the elderly members to discuss and 
decide the cases. Their decision is conclusive, 
Delinquents are punished generally with fine or 
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excommunication ; sometimes they are also thrashed. 

Raligion ;—The Kanikkars, like other jungle 
folk, are pure animists and have a vague conception 
‘of their gods located in the different. parts of the 
forests, and they offer sacrifices of plantain fruits, 
cocoanuts, and rico flour in the months of Kanni 
‘and Meonam, All kinds of calamities and illness 
fro due to their provocation arising from tho 
nogligence of offerings in tie. ‘They worship the 
spirits of the dead. Owing to their contact with 
the low-caste men of the plains they are imbibing 
higher ideas of worship and now adore Aygaphan, and 
‘Bhagavatt with offerings. 

Occupation :~Owing to the unwise clearing of 
‘tho forests and the consequent disappearance of 
wild animals, they have almost given up hunting 
and taken up agriculture which is migratory. 
‘A. amall plot is ploughed, seeds sown, and harvest 
is gathered. They do not add manure to the 
soil, ‘They collect minor forest produce and help 
the government in tho catching of elepbants. 

Tree-climbing and Honey-gathering :—Like other 
{jungle tribes both in India, the Indo-Chineso Penin- 
jsala und elsewhere, they are remarkable for tree- 
climbing which is almost an instinct with them, 
probably acquired by heredity from their remote 
‘ancestors. Whatever the height or the girth of 
‘a treo, (in some cases trees attain a height of 100 
‘even 150 fe anda girth of over 20 ft) they 
limb up to the top like black monkeys. Honey. 
gathering is a favourite occupation with them and 
they do it mostly after night-fall with a torch 
under cover of darkness to avoid the sting of bees. 
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When trees are quite erect or beroft of branches 
the ascont is facilitated by means of stall wooden 
pegs driven into it which serve as so many 
foot rests, The quantity of honoy collected by the 
Jungle tribes is very groat and is tho product of 
Tour distinct species of beos. ‘The larger portion 
is collested by a middle-sized beo which makes its 
nost in tho hollow stems of old troos. ‘The nost is 
attacked fearlessly by the honey hunters, who aro 
sid to be proof against the stings by means of 
secret charms, but we can vouch for the fact that 
tho charm necessary is @ moderate amount of forti 
tude; for the tree boos do not attack in combined 
swarms as do the rock bees; and thorefore tho 
stings received aro nob numerous, neither is the 
pain causod so sovero as to affect tho thick 
‘skin of thoso hill-men, The only trouble in collecting, 
this is tho enlarging of the holo by which tho beos 
conter the neata, ‘The rock eo, the honey ( malan- 
tren ) of wl 
oo which builds its nests in the cavities of rocks 
and tho edges of appalling precipioos, It. is 
a most fearful adversary, so much so that 
the native honey-collectors dare not attack it in the 
day-time. If thoy aro attacked by an intruder, 
they begin a united persistent attack, and as their 
stings are sovere, it is almost impossible to escape 
from their attack and it is most dangerous to go 
near them, ‘Tho natives take the combs at night, 
and their mode of proceduro evinces « cool dating 
which one would nover expect in such a cowardly 
race. He makes a chain of rings made of bamboo 
for rattan, and this chain, over 100 foot in length, 
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is lowered from the top of a precipice until it 
reaches the pointwhere the bees’ nests are, ‘This 
boing done, dark, windy night is chosen and 
‘the honey hunter either alone or accompanied by 
this brother-in-law or son, when it is pitch dark, 
descends along this loosely hanging ladder with  Bre- 
brand, and keeping away. the bees by means of the 
torch, he colleots the honey and thus secures 
prize, To look at one of these Indders as it 
‘hangs over the face of some fearful cliff’ and to 
imagine the scene is to make one’s flesh creep. 
For this feat of daring he feols amply rewarded 
if w rupee is given. ‘Tho boes appear to be stupid 
and sluggish on dark nights and hence the 
rationale of this method of procedure. There 
another houey-producing beo found in tho hills 
which makes its nest on the bare trunk of the 
bush, ‘The comb is generally in the shapo and 
size of a goose's egg; and so delicate and clean 
ia tho wax that the whole comb may be caten 
just aa it is found, wax and all, There is also 
‘a fourth kind of bee which builds its nests on 
the branches of trees, some of which are at great 
height. Acuteness of the senses, bodily toughness, 
dofaut andacity to the point of contempt of death, 
togetber with an insinuating canning and a great 
Knowledge of nature are the characteristics of the 
wild tribes of Travancore, and the Kanikkars are no 
exception. 

They do the ordinary cooly labour of cutting 
timber and of constructing resthouses and got 
wages of from 5 annas to 7 annas per day. ‘The wages 
they receive for the extraction of forest produce 
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dopend on the quantity and quality of the produce 
they bring. Onan-presents. in the shape of rice, 
‘cloths, coats, turbans, caps, earings, rings, tobacco, 
opium, salt, ‘oil and cocoinuts are’ freoly distri- 
buted by the Forest Department, ‘They: are very 
Dusy in the collection of wax and honey in the 
months of March and April and cardamoms in 
‘tho months of July and August, 





FEMALE FOLK-RITES IN BENGAL :— 
‘Tae Sovacani-Vaara Poss. 

‘Br Pnosoou Cuaxona Bacon, M.A. 

‘There is in Bengal a series of rites and cere- 
monies, some of which are essentially based on 
the Hindu canonical literature or the Sistras. 
But thore are others which can claim no such 
authority. Dr, Abanindranath Tagore in his Bengali 
book Vanglar Vrata Katha, a nico and valuable 
digesb of the local rites and ceremonies prevalent 
in Bengal, clasifies these Vratas under three 
hoads—Sastric Vrata, Nari Vrata and Kumari 
Vrata, ‘Theso however can be brought under two 
broad divisions—Sasiric and Yoshit-prachalita-i. 0 
those in vogue amongst the female folk. 

Q) Sastaio Vaara.—First the samanyakanda e, g. 
chamana, svastivachana or uttering of avasti 
(henodiction ), karmaranbha or the commence- 
mont of tho work, sambalpa, placing of the ghata 
or jar, purification with the five gavyas (vin, 
curd, milk, clarifed butter, cow-dung, cow's urine), 
santinantra, simanytrgha, parifieation of the seat 
(asanasudahi), parication of the Dhita (element), 
Matrikinyasa and offering of the special argha 

‘After this comes the offering of the Uhujji 
ingredients of a meal) and gifts to Brahmans. 
Next, the devoteo listens to the ath or story 
‘apparently meant to create an interest in the affair 
and to supply a supposed concrete illustration of 
its good results ‘The Stmanyakanda and the 
Vrata katha form the two main parts of these 
Paurinie oratas. 

(2) Yosurr rnacuanirs.—Female Folk-tites : 
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) Nari vratas—These are practised by grown- 
up ladies after marriage, An admixture of two 
elements — Sistrio and non-Sastrie, — which 
bears the stamp of a pre-Pauranic dato, is por 
coptible in them, ‘The pristine purity of tho 
Vedic coremonials is wanting and unimportant 
techniques and superficalitios constitute the predo- 
minant factor, They havo lost tho depth and 
ness which aro characteristic of the popular 
ratas, 








Kumari vrata.—These aro practised by un+ 
married girls from 5 or 6 to 8 or 9 yonrs of ago. 
‘Thoso are found in a comparatively pure state, ‘Their 
performance consists in tho reprosentation of desires 
by drawings, digging miniature 
offering of flowers to theso for 
tho desived ond, and, last of all, in listening to 
the Ratha, if there bo any Tho priest and his 
incantations havo no place here, 

The Swwachani puja or Suarchani-vrata can be 
classed under tho Yoshit prachatita onos ax it 
belongs to tho special domain of the fomalo-folk, 
Tt ik howovor neither solely a Narievata nor 
Kumarivrata, but diftors from both in soveral 
respects. Tt doviates from the Narieratas in this 
that priests are not invited for tho performance of 
any of the rites connected with it, whereas in all 
the Narivratas they aro It differs from the 
Kumarivratas in this that the devotes is a 
married woman, and not a Krmari ( maiden). 
It is apparent theroforo that the outa under 
consideration ennnot be rightly classed under the 
‘two heads specified adove, Tt ean be conveniently 
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relegated toa third and somewhat different class, 
‘With this introduction we procoed to givea des- 
cription of the specific ceremonies in connection 
with the performance of this Praia, 

‘The Vrata is porformed on Sundays or Thursdays 
in the carly hours of the morning. ‘The female 
devotee takes tho vow on the previous day pray- 
ing to the goddess Swoachant for the welfare of 
some of her particular relatives, e.g. for tho reco- 
very from some serious illness, for suocess in’ exa- 
mination or sometimes in litigation, for the safo 
arrival of some relative froma distant country, for 
the falflment of some desire, and the like. On the pre 
vious evening she collects beetlo-leaves beotlonuts and 
‘quantity of mustard oil and prepares red paste 
by mixing that oil with vermilion, She arranges all 
these on a chaluni or siovo along with a small picoo 
of grinding stone which is generally kopt in the 
hhouso for this special purpose. 

Sho rises up early the uext morning and 
promptly invites some of her fomale fiends of the 
neighbouring houses, A widow, however, is never 
invited. ‘They assomble at the junction of two 
cross pathways inside the compound of the wor- 
shipper's house. The worshipper brings in the small 
ppicce of grind-stono and places it on the selected 
site, An outline figure of the goddess is dravn 
‘on tho stone with the ‘vermilion paste, On both 
sides of thisstone two betel-leaves with two nuts are 
placed and dodioated to two evil spirits known as 
tHwito and fhuiti and under a common name as 
Plato ph 
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‘The devote seats facing the east and invokes 
the goddoss thus 
sit ceragregegeh fgacar erfecerar | 
Dagager FETT vereg oe 
agreed wareqen wenAfieet Fre | 
star et gee praca ree 

‘This dhyana mantra can be roughly rendered 
as follows :— 

“Om ! Salutation to that Savachaot, the honoured 
‘ofthe three worlds, the protectress from calamities, 
who has four faces as red as lotuses, the threo- 
eyed, with breasts swollen up with milk, whito- 
robed, seated on a sivan, possessed of supreme 
Dilise, with kamandadu in her hends, and with one 
an attitude of compassion and another 


After the recital of this diyana-manéra, the 
goddess is worshipped with the offerings of flowers 
in accompaniment with the recitation of certain inean- 
tations, ‘These incantations are addressed to the 
goddess under the names of Vanadevi or Stwachani- 
Durga. ‘Tho swan is also worshipped in duo 
course, 

‘The worshippor next recites a story relating to the 
goddess to all assombled. ‘The ceremonies end with 
the distribution, among the invited ladies and girls, 
of betelleaves, betel nuts and mustard oil that; had 
boon offered to the goddess. 

‘The story in its main features runs as 
follows: In the kingdom of Kalinga there lived 
a poor Brahman widow with an only son, Her 
poverty did not enable her to feed her young son 
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jouug boy was accustomed to-se¢ 
every day tho rich dishes enjoyed: by. -his fellow. 
students. Ono day he also felt tempted to take 
‘meat and asked his mother to get it for him. She, 
however, told him that they were poor and that it 
‘was nob possible for them to get it: ‘The boy 
assared his mother that he would -procary meat 
the next day. ‘The next morning the boy caught 
‘4 lame gwan from a flock belonging to the king and 
Killed it. The, mother cooked the flesh and the boy 
ate it with much relish. , In the evening the servants 
in charge of.the flock began to search for: the lost 
swan and found the feathers and other remnants of it, 
by the side of the widow's house. They took the boy 
with them and he was thrown into jail. ‘The mothor 
oa doy and night and turned almost mad with 
At last some of her neighbours advised her 
to pray to the goddea Savacban. She then wor 
shipped the goddess with due devotion on which 
the goddess, taking ‘pity on her, appeared to the 
king of Kalinga in a dream and threatened him with 
disaster in ease he failed to set the boy free the next 
morning and to give his daughter in matriage to the 
boy and the whole kingdom as a dowry. ‘The king 
rose .early next morning from his bed and carried 
‘out the divine command. 





properly. ‘The 

















Nores : (1) The name of the goddess is. variously 
known; we have got at least three forms of it. Some 
‘all, hor Suvachani (Jit, possessed of good speech, 
from Su+4/ Vach). Some call her Sublachan’ (wet 
which however may mean “possessed of good!) 
Others know her as Sublmchands (gwar, the 
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benign Ghandika’, Of these three forms, we cannot 
definitely say which is the original one. In the 
dhyina-mantra her important» features appear 
to be— 
(@) her motherhood ;—she is conceived of as a 
mother (fer). ‘This is farther indicated by the 
expression ager get—‘with breasts swollen up 
Ss yith milk; 
~(b)_her supreme bliss ;—she is called ayer — 
“fall of ~ supreme bliss”;—her compassionate and 
fvwo-ingpiing nature (emniifawent frat ))—bor 
poiver of protection from calamities (mettgrfeah). 
‘These characteristic,features do not connect her 
with “good speech” “(gews) in any way. The 
specific functions donot point to this 
‘All these rowever/are in favour of warrantrin 
ubhachani which however is 
apparently « jon of the namo Sublia-Chad, 
for by itself tile formor is grammatically incorrect, 
‘The original fx ‘of the name, ther, appears to 





the second” nam 








have been pho third ono—Subha-Chaydl (qwert). 
Besides ths \characteristies noted above, we have 
‘soon thatin the incantations the goddess sometimes: 
passes under the name Surachani-Durga. So her 
conection with the “bonign Chaydika (another 
tame of the goddess Dung) is not at all far 
fetched. 

@} Though’ it is not yet time to speak anything 
aboyh the otigin of these female-folk rites of Bengal 
(as (that cannot be doue unless one examines all 

(Puch prevalent folk-rites), it would not be too 
di tach to say that theso are the oreations of « 
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tendeney which wanted to popularise the higher 
forms of worship which could not be easily grasped 
by the masses, In the Purdnic literature that 
tondeney ‘is quite discernible, but in these folk- 


ritos it proceeds a step farther and sometimes 


it becomos impossible to discover the original 
stratam on which the whole fabric is built, As 
fat as this particular Prata is concorned, it appears 
tous that it is the worship of one of the sew 
popularised aspects of the goddess Chan” 
Durga), Subha-Ohangi is not a solite~ 

itbut we have got othe 
rouind the goddess Chayaiter 
KulowOhargi, eto, * 















Ti paps was toed tt ol ew 
Be ee St aC Janey T 


VI. ASTRONOMY OF THE MUNDAS AND 
THEIR STAR MYTHS. * 
By Mawiora Buvsan Buavuns, B, A, B. L. 


“Brom savagery up to civilisation, Akkadian, 
Greek, or English, thore may be traced in the 
mythology of the stars a course of thought, changed, 
indeed, in application, yot nover broken in its evident, 
connection ftom first to last. ‘The savage seos 
ual stars mute. beings, or combines star 
groups into living celestial creatures, or limbs of 
them, or objects connected with them; while at 
the other extremity of the scale of civilisation 
the modern astronomer keops up just such ancient 
fancies, turning thom to account, in useful survival, 
‘8 a means of mapping out the oolostial globo.” 

‘The above hypothesis of Mr. Tylor, tho groat 
Lnglish anthropologist, may be aptly illustrated by 
ion of the astronomical myths and 
ogous of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, ono of the 
aboriginal tribes in India, least altored by modern 
civilisation, who retain many of the beliefs of 
savages, side by side with the star-myths of the 
civilisod races, in which the old vein of savage 
boliets is vory near the surface. 

An exact knowledge of the stars has always 
been usofil, if not essential, to savages, ‘The first 
‘moment in astronomical science arrives when the 























‘* This popor was rol at the Seeond Semon of the Oriental 
‘Conference held at Caleuta in January, 1922, 
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child mind of savage man looks at che stars with 
‘wondering curiosity. He next makes his first rough. 
practical observations of the movements of the 
prominent hoavenly bodies and formulates expla- 
nations for himself. So, when in a remote antiquity, 
the Mundas first took to agriculture and ploughing, 
‘they looked for its counterparts in the heavens, 
as his philosophy wanted to explain all phenomena 
‘on the supposition that the laws of the animate 
nature he observes are working everywhere. 

Tho Sword and Belt of Orion, they imagined 
from their close likeness, to the. plough and plough- 
share ( Har-Juarr ) which their Sing-Bonga 
(God ) first shaped in the. heavens, and taught 
people on earth the uses of it. They say that the 
Sing-Booga was making the ploigh and. the 
Ploughshares with « chisel and a hammer, and 
when he had just finished it, he observed a. dove 
(Banrki) hatching its eggs at a little distance, and 
dositing to beg the game, threw . the !hammor 
at it} but he missed his mark and the 
hammer went’ over the Panrki’s head and hung 
‘on a tree where iti is seen to this day, ‘The 
hammer of Sing-Bonga is their Moogarwipit 
(it, hammer-star) which corresponds to the Pleiades, 
which somewhat resembles a cudgel ‘or hammer. 
‘The Aldebaran is their Panrki and the othor stars 
‘of the Hyndes are tho oggs of the-Panrli. It is 
curious to note that oven a Munda boy will unmis 
takeably point out these star groups. 

‘The Hyades wero associated by tho ancients 
with the ushering in of the rainy eoason and the 
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brightest in the group, Aldebaran, is called “the 
Bright one of the Rainy ones.” In Greok logends 
the five daughters of Atlas were made responsible 
for the sotting in of bad weather. Perhaps their 
“watery” or weeping reputation was dus to tho 
legend. that. thoy died through grief at the death 
of their brother Hyas from the attack of a wild 
boar. Among the Mundas, also, the Panrki 
associated with the approach of the wet season. 
Being close observers of nature by necessity, they 
‘loo ascertain the advent of the months’ and 
seasons by: observations of other natural phenomena 
So, when the Fotrong (Hindi, kari) ripons, it is 
Tete Chandu ) lit, hottest month } and the wot 
season is near at hand. ‘The end: of Jote Chandu is, 
signified by the blossoming of the Jilhur tree, and 
‘the frequency of the dust storms and the stoky 
eof the atmosphere, when they say that 
meaning Aldebaran has come, and all eatly 
sowing of paddy must be completed. ‘The “Rohin” 
is. evidently a corruption of the Hindu “Rohini” 
‘and has been borrowed from the Hindus. ‘The Sun 
enters Rohini or Aldebaran (which forms part of 
the Taurus constellation ) about the 26th of May. 

‘The other star-groups which the Mundas aro 
‘are the Capella and the Kids in the 
constellation of Auriga. Cappella is very appropia- 
tely the Barai (the oclestial blacksmith ) and the 
Kids (shaped like an isosooles triangle) are the bellows, 
‘and the charcoal fire as the following figure will 
show :— 
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0 J (bellows ) 





(blacksmith ) 

‘The Barai sits near the fire (Pasti-ipil ) which 
is kindled by air coming from tho bellows ( Chapua- 
{pil}. The two stars at the base of the triangle are 
the Chapua-ipils and the star at the vertex is the 
Pasti-ipil or charooal fire. This heavenly Barai 
(black-smith, ) at the direction of the Sing Bonga, 
taught people to make implements of iron, according 
to the Mundas. ‘The bright and the scintillating 
Capella is a fitting ropresentation of tho Barai at 
his work. As the Barai is an indispensable member 
in the village organisation of the Mundas, ( every 
village having its own Barai even now ), his heavenly 
counterpart was sought for, and found, in the bright 
Cepella—“Chiof of famed Auriga, dauntless 
charioteet”—which heralds the sun's approach on 
a Jane morning,—and which being situated very 
neat to the central line of tho Milky way, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Mundas, 

This Capella is the Brahma-hridaya of Hindu 
rmythology. ‘The namo signifies “the heart of 
Brabma the Creator”. How this name was arrived 
fab is yot to be found out. 

Tho next star group known to the Mundas is 
the Groat Bear. ‘They call it the Parkom Kumru- 
ipil (lit, Bedstead-thief-star ), By how many 
names is this famous groap known? The Greeks 
called it by two names, the Great Bear or the Wain, 
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According to thom, tho Great Bear keeps watch 
‘on the hunter Orion for fear of a sudden attack. 
To the Americans ib is the “Dipper,” a familiar 
utensil, the three curving stats which form the tail 
of the Bear corresponding to the handlo of the 
Dipper. According to the Hindus it is the Sapta 
Rikha or Saptarishi—tho seven Rishis or Sages. 
It is also called the Chitra-Sikhandi (i, 0. bright 
like a pecock’s tail ) as the following Sanskcit verse 
will. show 

Marichirangira atrih pulastya pulaka bratuh 

Vasisthasheheti saptaite jnetshchitrasithandinal. 

According to the Mundas, their Sing-Bonga retired. 
to rest at night in tho north of the heavens and 
slopt on a bedstead (parkom ). ‘The legs of this 
Parkom are the four stars of the Great Bear 
forming a quadrilateral—tho a, b, d, g of tho 
‘Urea Majoris. While Sing Bonga was asleep, 
threo thieves ( kumrw) camo to stol the 
parkom and one of the thioves actually caught, 
hold of one of its legs and pulled and displaced 
it, The displaced position of the star Delta Urea 
Majoris is explained in this way. Moanwhile the 
guard of tho Sing-Bongn ( tho Aleor near Zeta 
‘Ursa Majoris which is visible with difficulty ), who 
‘was in hiding and unscon by the thieves suddenly 
raised a hue and ery, and the thioves ran away. 








“The eurving stars Epsilon, Zeta, and Eta,are the threo 


thieves shown as runing away. ‘The accompanying 
diagram will show how appropriate and amusing 
tho story is;and the existence of a celestial partom 
tor the Sing Bonga is nothing strango when we have 
andy in the chai” in Cassiopeia 
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‘The Alcor is the famous “Arundhati” star of 
Hindu mythology the wife of Rishi Basistha (Zeta 
‘Ursa Majoris), represonted as sitting at his foet. 
Ibis said that a man’ whose death is near at band 
ceannct tee the star “Arundhati”, 

‘Tho next prominent figure familiar to the Mundas 
is the Milky Way. How many stories have sprung 
up regarding this still mysterious Milky Way ! Dr. 
Fison, Recent Advances in Astronomy says 
of this mighty star group,— 

“Among the many and profound problems saggosted 
to the’ mind by the contemplation of the heavens 
upon clear, moonless night, thore is no one more 
mysterious, and few have proved more bafiling, than 
that presented by the dimly luminuous arch of the 
‘Milky Way. Variously regarded in classical my- 
‘thyology as tho milk that flowed from the sacred 
Ineast of Juno; as the last vestige of the ruin that 
overwhelined Phaeton in his bold but fatal attempt 
to direct the fiery steeds of tho sun's chariot and 
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1s the road along which the gods repaired to the 
High Olympos; the fair shimmer of the Milky 
Way has through succeeding ages been associated 
with poetic fancy and romantic imagination, In 
modern German the popular term “Saoobstrasso” 
recalls not unfitly the sublime visions of the 
Patriarch of Israel ; while to tho Indian of North 
‘America the Milky Way is still the path of tho 
departed souls, and tho brighter stars that stud ite 
stream aro the camp fires that mark the halting 
places of his fathers upon their weary march” 

‘Tho old Knglish pooplo used to call it the 
‘Watling street. ‘Tho Hindus consider it to be the 
Svarganga or the Celestial Ganges in which the 
nootar of life flows. 

No wonder that the Mundas call tho famous 
galaxy by the name of Gaihora’ i, 0. the path of 
the cows, ‘Their Sing Bonga is said to lead his 
cows along this path everyday and the nebulous 
appearance of the path is duo to the dust raised 
by the herd of cattle marching slong the path. 

According to the Mundas, who divide the year 
into three seasons, the Jete Sie (lit. the hot weathor ), 
tho Jargi da (the rainy season ), and the Rabang Sa 
(the cold season )—the “Gaihora” is said to reign 
during the period of Jargi da; and the dust raised 
by the cows is said to send down rains on earth. 
‘The other two monitors of the two seasons Rabang 
Sa and Joto Sa are the Har-Juait ipil and the Par- 
kom-Kumru ipil, rospectively. 

‘The other stars known, to the Mundas, so fir as 
T have been able to asoertain till now, are the Ango 
ipil, the Jilusipil, and the Kumru-har-ipil; the latter 
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is also called the “Bhurka”. It is the Venus, 
‘The word Bhurka is probably a corruption of the 
Hindi word Bhrigu which is a synonym for Shukra 
or Venus. 

Teonelude this short note by relating an inte- 
resting story among the Mundas by which they 
explain why no stars aro visible daring the day, and 
why the moon appears to bo waxing and waning. 
The story runs as follows — 

‘The Sun and the Moon were two sisters. ‘The 
stars were their children. ‘Tho children of the Sun 
were very bright and hot like tho Sun, while the 
children of the Moon’ were less bright and cooler. 
On account of the scorching rays of the Sun and 
her children, nothing would grow on earth. So the 
‘Moon, in order to make the earth fit for tho existence 
of living beings bethought of a device, One night 
she lit a fire and caught hold of the children of the 
Sun, and burnt them in the fire and made a good 
meal of them. Sho mischievously took « portion 
of it to the Sun and said to her, “Sister, here are 
some fine sweet potatoes ( sagarkand ) which T have 
burnt; they are very sweet and I have tasted 
some, here I have brought some for you". So saying, 
she handed over to the Sun the burnt bodies of her 
own children which the Sun, not knowing their fate, 
unwittingly ate them up, taking them to be burnt 
sagarkand. When the day broke, the Moon, for 
foar of her sister's rovengo hid hor own children, 
Aftor some time, when tho children of the sun and 
‘the moon did not turn up and shine as before, the 
sun enquired of the Moon, saying “Sister, why are 
four children Inte in coming ?” ‘The Moon gave an 
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evasive reply whereupon she grew suspicious and 
‘made a search for her children, but found no trace 
of them, At lest the Moon confessed her guilt. 
‘This so much enraged the Sun that she caught hold 
ofa sword and chased her sister, overtook and cut 
her in two, ‘The Moon however fled away with 
her sogmented bo 

When the Sun retired in the evening, the Moon 
brought out her own children ( the stars now soen 
‘at night ) and they began to play about their mother. 
‘At dawn the Moon hid all her children for fear of 
‘the Sun, To this day, the Moon daily fides hor 
children at dawn, so that, when the Sun comes at 
day-break, the children of the Moon are no longer 
visible in’ the heavens and the Sun shines alone, 
Dereft of her dear children, ‘The segmented appea 
range of the Moon is due to the out inflicted by the 
Sun; and though the wound heals up at times it 
thas becn so ordained by Sing Bonga that the 
‘wound reopens periodically, so that people on earth 
might witness the punishment of the Moon for her 
tretchery. This is why the Sun shines alone, and 
no stars are visible in the day time and tho Moon 
waxes and vanes periodically ; and thus bas 
existence been mado possible on earth. 











VI, ETHNOGRAPHY IN OLD OFFCIAL 
RECORDS, * 
Br Tas Enron, 

In my presidential address to the Anthropological 
sootion of the Indian Soienco Congress at its last 
year’s sessions, I” regrotted the absenoa of any 
‘encouragement from tho Government of India and 
from most Indian Universities of Anthropological 
science in this country. And during. the year that 
has since passed by, Anthropology, it is to. be 
regretted has remained in the same cold shade of 
official indifforence and neglect as before. A curious 
instance of such negloct of the claims of Anthro- 
ology will be found in tho revised regulations 
respecting the. examination of candidates for tho 
Indian Civil Service to bo held in India in August 
1922, as published in the Government of India 
Notification No. 4984 A ( Home Department ), 
bearing date the 7th November, 1921, Whereas 
Anthropology in its various branches of Physical 
Anthropology, Prehistoric Anthropology and ‘Tech. 
nology, and Social Anthropology aro ineladed among 
the subjects prescribed for the Indian and other 
Service competitive examinations to be held 
in London in 1922, Anthropology in every one of 
its branches—oven Indian Ethnology—is severely 
excluded from the list of subjects proseribed for the 
Indian Civil Service competitive examination to be 
hold in Tndin in August this year. And yet in no 











Ti paper wan read at tho ninth annual weoting of Up Tada 
Science Congres ( Aniiropaogicl Section ) held in Hebraary, 
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country is a knowledge of Anthropology in its 
administrators more useful and conducive to good 
Government than in this land of diverse races differing 
widely from one another in manners and customs, 
languages and ereeds, ‘Though wo may understand 
the indifference of the educated public in India to 
the science of Anthropology which is a new and 
unfamiliar subject of study, the absence of sny 
encouragement from the Government of India to 
the pursuit of the scionco is as inexplicable as it is 
regrettable. In tho present paper I shall refer to 
another instance of nogleet—obviously uninten- 
1al—by Government of opportunities for advancing 
ethnographieal knowledge and promoting ethno- 
graphical research. 

For some time past the Government of India 
appear to have realized the importance of collecting 
and publishing such old despatches, reports, and 
correspondence as have any beating on the history 
fof the country; and an Indian Historical Records 
Cowinission has been appointed to suggest ways 
‘and means to carry out tho work, We cannot be 
too grateful to the Government of India for the 
active interest thoy are taking in the matter. 

Tt appears to me, however, that the work of this 
commission might be made still more useful by 
extending the scope of their activities beyond 
matters of historical interest, 50 as to include also 
those of ethnographical interest. In fact, © more 
extended signification of the term ‘histories!’ would 
appear to include matters of ethnographieal interest 
fas well, as these matters appertain to the social 
history of the Indian poople. The need for stu 
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the Governinent archives for purposes of ‘ethnogra- 
phical study is not perhaps so obvious to the general 
publicas the need for studying them for purposes 
of historical investigation, in its popular and restrio- 
tod sence. 

‘Avy one who has had opportunities of studying 
old and decaying official records in Government, 
Record-rooms cannot fail to be forcibly impressed 
‘with the necessity of rescuing from neglect and 
impending decay, the many interesting soraps of 
ethnographieal information contained in official 
despatches, reports, and other papers and bringing 
‘tiem within the reach of the student, 

In the prosent paper I shall give som’ specimens 
of the interesting ethnographic material buried in the 
tioth-eaten pager of oficial papers, some of which I had 
‘an opportunity of studying with the kind permission 
of the Commissioner of the Chota Nagpur Division, 

‘The specimens that I shall cite before you relate 
to customs regarding the meriak human sacrifice of 
the Khonds of what are now the Khondmals in 
Orissa. 

In the early years of British rale in India, the 
wild hilly tract now known as the Khondmals or tho 
Jand of the Khonds which lics immediately to the 
north of the Madras Presidency formed part of tho 
Baud State now in Orissa, Until 1845, however, 
the Baud State instead of being included within the 
Orissa Fendatory Statos was incorporated with the 
South Western Frontier Agency under the control 
of tho Governor General's Agent stationed at 
Ranchi, or Kishenpur as it was then called. 
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‘Vague roports of ‘meriahs’ or prospect 
carried off from the adjoining plains villages and 
confined by the Khonds of the Khondmals in their 
hilly fastnesses and jangle homes in the Baud Stato 
for purposes of human sacrifee began slowly to 
reach the ears of the officers of the South Western 
Frontier Agency as also tho British officers supe- 
intending the affairs of the neighbouring Orissa 
‘Tributary Mahals since about the year 1887. No 
theed was paid by the Khonds to orders prohibiting 
such sacrifices issued by the Raja of Band at tho 
instance of these British Officers, It was soon 
discovered that the Raja had no real authority in the 
Khondmals where the tribal chiefs or Khond ‘Maliks? 
‘were the real rulers. ‘The Governor General's Agent 
therefore adopted such measures as he could to stop 
tho frightful practice of ‘meriah’ sacrifices. Altbough 
the measures then adopted did not at first moot 
with a full measure of success, the direct. evidence 
‘of the frightful custom collected by the Govornor 
Gonoral’s Agent and still preserved in old official 
records of those days gives a vivid picture of the 
horrid practice. 

‘Asa result of the reports of the Governor 
Genoral's Agent for the South Western Frontior 
‘Agency and the officers in charge of the Cuttack 
‘Tributary Mahals, the Baud Stato was in 1845 
placed under s special officor with the designation 
fof “Agent for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices”, 
‘and ten years later the Khondin was separated from 
the state of Baud and placed directly under the 
British Governmont as the Khondmals Subdivision | 
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of tho District of Angul. These later ovents 
including the military operations undertaken to 
overawe the Khonds into submission, do not, 
however, concern us here ; I shall only place before 
you extracts from two reporte of the Governor 
General's Agent (‘South Western Frontier Agency ) 
in the year 1844 on ‘meriah’ sacrifices as then 
practised in what are now the Khondmals. ‘Thoso 
are among the earliost accounts we possess of this 
horrible practice among the Orissa Khonds and neoes- 
sarily less fall than the later accounts. But thoso 
accounts reveal one or two features of the prac 
which do not appear to have been brought out in 
the published reports. 

Tn the first letter, dated the 19th January, 1844, 
addressed to A. Turnbull, Eaq, Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India, Lt. Col. J. R. Ousley, 
then Governor General's Agent for the South Westorn 
Frontier Agency, reports some specefic cases of boys 
Kidnapped and Kept confined by the Khonds for 
boing sacrificed as mervahs whom he had succeeded 
in resoning. In that letter, Lt, Gol. Ousley reports 
that “there may be from 40 to 50,000 men capable 
of bearing arms who are addicted to these practices”, 
and says that “if the Parab or feast of Pous comes 
round again without some measures being taken, I 
tmuch fear that many thousands will be sscrifcod”, 
Tn his second letter to the Under-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, dated the 9th March 1844, 
the same officer reports the recovery of certain 
Moriahs (persons kidnapped for sacrifice ) and 
forwards translations of depositions recorded by him 
ofsome of these recovered Meriahe, ‘These deposi- 
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tions are of special interest to the ethnologist, 
From those we learn, among other things, that these 
poor Meriahs wore invariably sacrificed “before 
They attained maturity or indeed ab the age of 16 or 
17 or younger", and that “in the selection from 
several of the Meriahs for sacrifice, among a number 
of flags fastened to bamboos, one was murked with 
fa red cloth. Ona meriah touching this one, he or 
she, was accepted and sacrificed to the Dharance 
(Barth goddess, otherwise called Tari Pennw) but 
the rest wore simply killed”, We further loaen that 
though women were permitted to attend a ‘merial’ 
sterifice, and actually to assist in it by dancing and 
playing on musical instruments, they were not allowed 
fo pollute the “meriah” by their touch, Anothor 
important and, I believe, new ethnographical infor- 
mation hich we gather from these depositio 
that such Khonds as could not procure “meriabs” 
had to give up their old paronts to be sccrificed. I 
hall now crave your indulgence to place before you 
fextrets from those depositions which, as you will 
see, aro of great otlnograpbical interest. ‘These 
relate to two rescued young ‘meriah’ boys—one « 
Ganda by birth named Ramkishen and another a 
Goala by birth named Oachbo. (‘Tho Gandas, I may 
note, aren servile and impure caste who are classed 
‘with the Pans and the Doms in the Orissa state ) 
‘These depositions farther correct and supple 
‘ment the published accounts which represent porsons 
ofthe Pan tribe as the agents mostly or wholly 
tomployed to purchase human victims for the sarifie, 
(1) Deposition of Ramiishen. son of Boolan, 
easte Ganda, of Mouzh ‘Turbeh in the Sonpar 
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State, age about 12 or 14. ° Maker of cloth, 

18th January 1844, camp Chunderpur. 

Q Where have you come from ? 

A. From Gunglookha, @ village in Baghdongsee of 
Boad I was in Kalio Sa Khond’s houso, 
Thave come by your order. 

Q. How did you go from Surhat to Kali Sa's ? 

A. Asil, my brother-in-law, took me under pretence 
of going to his hous) to Gunglorkha and 
gold me to Kalie Sa for what sum I don't know, 
and I have remained with Kalie Sa ever since, 
‘Those persous sold me—Asil of Surha, Chakrod 
and Balon in Boad. 

Q, Where ate these three persons tiow # 

A. Chukroo is dead. Bulan and Asil I do. not 
now where they now reside. When the Raja 
of Bosd took me from Kalie Sa’s, he sent [me] 
to you; (again says, ) Mukunda Malikh’s man 
went to get mo from Kalie Sa Khond. Kalie Su 
said, “When I get two boys for this one I will 
ive him up’. Then Mokunda Malik gave 
Chukroo's son (Chakroo who sold me) in exchange, 
‘Then only he lot me come. 

Q Is Chiukroo's son there now ? 

A. Where I was, Chukroo's son is, 

Q, How do they “meria” people’? 

A. (Lying down on his fice and stomach ), ‘they 
make a “metia” lie’ down on his belly ; and tie 
split bamboos across his neck behind nnd before, 
and across the [chest and ] back, ‘The: back 
fand ribs, the anus and legs, have all the flesh 
cut off in small pieces ;and they” bury” the’ bits 
before n Deota named “Diiernee,” and whéti 
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the body was fixed to the ground, they bury it 
The day T came away, 4 boys and 2 girls were 
sacrificed. 

Of shat place wore theso six persons resident ? 

T don't know. I heard of Goomsur. ‘That 
very day the Pooja to the Deota took place and 
the custom is [that] a flag on a bamboo is put 
up and marked by a red piece of cloth, Wh 
ever “meria” touches the flag so marked is 
selected to be sacrificed ; and those who don’t touch 
at escape as they assert the “Deota” was not 
pleased with them, But from fear of the 
Government they kill them also, and when, nows 
came of a Saheb coming from Cuttack, a git! 
who was kept as a “merin” was buried up to 
her neck in the earth. When she said, “On the 
Sahob's coming, I shall ery and make a mois 
s0 let me’ go,” they at once killed her. 

‘Were you avrare for what purpose you were Kept 
asa Moria? 

T knew. Those people made me work. When 
Twas lazy, they usod to frighten me and say that 
wwe will have you sacrificed ; but as T knew not, 
the road T could not run away. 














Q. Do the Khonds obey the orders of the Boad 


Raja? 
The Raja has no authority whatever and I 
never heard of the Raja, They do not even pay 
malgoozary (rent). Only Mokoondo Malick’s 
people go. His orders are obeyed. I nover 
all the time: I was there’ heard of Piadah or 
Burkundaz going there, 
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Q, What occupation do the Khonds follow where 
you were 

‘A. They are cultivators aud produce both erops— 
Khurreef and Rubee. When any Sahob's coming, 
that way ie heard of, they say “Now we shall all 
bo destroyed”, and go off to the hills and jungles, 
fand arrange among themselves to fight for their 
country, But some say they dreaded elephants, 
others horses ; and on this account they invari- 
ably ran oposite into the jungle where thoy 
say they can fight comfortably and romain in the 
‘Hille on this acoount. Those who cannot procure 
merias” give up their old and helpless fiers 
cand mothers to bo sacrificed. 

id you ever witness an instance of old peoplo— 
thoir own fathers and mothors—saorificed t 

‘A. Tsaw two cases in which an old man and an 
old woman were sncrifioed as “morins”, 

. Do you know that there are other ‘merias’ whero 
yt came from or noat ¢ 

‘A. Yor. Rukher Khond has two ‘merias’ at 
Boponga, one named Topa and one Burgee and 
‘girl named Sytoe. Sohln Khond of Dumtoora 
thas two,—one named Mangra and the other 
Ghumee, Purtoo Khond of Bakulmireo has 
fone named Dooa, More I don't know. 

. Do they feed you properly ? 

‘A. You At first they did; when they heard tho 
Saheb was coming, gave less, I was not aware 
‘that you had sent for wm 

Q. Do they only sacrifico at particular feasts or 
festivals or at any period they have oceasion in 
the year # 
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A. All the year they do not; only in Pous,—in no 
other month, 

Q.-When the Pooja or sacrifice in Poos takes place, 
do all tho villagers assemble of one village ot 
does the Pooja take placo in exch man's house 
who has a “meria” # 

‘A, One “meria? for oach village and no more, All 
“morias" yo to sve the sacrifice, 

Q. Do not the “morias” fear ? 

A. Yes, but what oan they dot 

Q. What sized bamboos aro they that aro used to 

squeeze tho “merias” to tho ground ¢ 

About § cubits long nnd very thick, out ( or 

split) up to within a oubit, ‘Tho nck is insorted 

into the split 

Q, Tfone has several, doos hho kill all his “met 
fat once ? 

A. Only one'at a timo: Whon tho Deota want one, 
‘then two or threo yours aftor they sacrifice, 

@ Explain more at length how thoy sacrifice 
‘and squeezo with the bamboo. 
(Lying on the ground with bamboo on his neck—) 
‘This is the way. ‘The thick bainboo of five hands 
long is split up all but a little and the neck 
placed between the parts, ‘Tho two ends are held 
down and so also is the wrist by another bamboo 
held by men, Bach leg is divided into threo 
parts; ono part is the foot, [ second part is] 
the leg up to under tho knee; tho kuee joint 
another and the thigh close up to the insertion 
tt the hip and the anus is also cut into threo 
bits cach in the same way. ‘The flesh of tho 
back is cut off and tho dead body buried, 
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<Q Do. women attond and assist in these sacrifices ? 
‘A Yes; they “nach” and dance, play on their 
{ngtruments, but do not touch the “meria’, 
@ Do the Khouds pay for permission for the 
‘toleration of these Poojas? 
A. T do not know. 
@ Docs Mokundo Malik sacrifice or attend? 
‘A. No; ho does not that I know of, ‘The “Dom 
‘and low castes go and look on, His music 
also goos; the Doms play. 
Q What is the object of the sacrifice 
AL I don’t know, 
@ Has any order ever hoon received proventing 
this rite? 
‘A. No—nover. No prohibition has yet been reevived. 
(Signed ) x Ram Kishen, 
Sd: J. R, Ouseloy, 
Agont, Govr, Gl. 





The Oth March 1844.—Reporting the release 
of another “Maria” Ochbo from the Khondhan in 
Boa. 

(2) Deposition of Gobind Ghoalla, dated 28th 
December 1843, before Lit. Col J, R, Ouseley, Agent 
@.G,,8. W. F. 

Gobind Gwalla, son of Chamra, age 60, of 
+ Deogaon Daman in Sambalpoor. 

Q. What is your complaint # 

‘A, Ochbo wy nephow, ago 7 years, had gone to tend 
cattle 6 years ago, Neela, a Bhooee Gour of 
Rissuband in Sonpur, which is on the boundary 
of Boad took Ochbo away and sold him to Pantoo 
Malik in Khondhan and he is breeding him up to 
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boo sacrificed ; unless Riutoo Mallik orders { that. is, 

Nubghun, his son Rutoo having died ) he 

not be recovered ; on this account T am come. 
Q. For what god is your nephew now detained ? 
A. Tdo not know what “Deota,” bat it is the custom 

there to get wld of children and when fat and 
older, they sderifice them by placing tem in 
spht bamboos and killing them. They are 
queeced to the ground and alt the villagers with 
axes, ee, cue off the flesh, demenng and jumping 
about, whilst the victim is alive anid quivering ; 

‘and for this my nophow is. kept, 

Q. Can you show where Ochbo is t 

A. I cannot toll whoro ho is, but if Nabghan is 
ordered he ean show him, 

Q. Did you over seo tho snorifiow performed as you 

Aoseribe, or only heard of it ! 

A. Tn that conntry all do it, Every one knows it, 

Q What god has such sncrifies ¢ 

A. In the fields where turmeric is grown they 
perform these sacrifices, and the Khowts sa 
to them nud othr gods also, AU vonnd the 
tnvmerio fields they bnry the flesh of ‘men. Neola 

Bhooee is doad, His children ate alive, 
Onder. — 

Dulpat Rai Kurpardaz of Sonpur shall onuse 
Nabghan Mallik’s attondanoe or he shall bo an 
swerable. 

‘Ater this Gobindo snid that Pitambar Kewat 
‘was present when Ochbo was sold, Neela Bhoose 
gave him a Hanslee of silver and 5 rupees not to 
spoak about it 
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Onder: Pitamber Kewat also be sent for; 2 

sowars to go and bring in the boy with Gobindo, 
‘end January, 1844. 

(3) Nubghun Maltit, son of Rutoo Mallik, 
Khond Zemindar, age 30, of Risseebund in Sonpoor. 
Q Gobind complained that your father “Ruttoo 

Mallik agrood to return the boy Ochbo ete, 

Whereis ho? 

‘A. Whon Prithoo sing was alive the Raja onlered 
by Chamroo Gorowtea to Rutoo to this offeot 
that as Noela Bhooeo nd sold Ochbo ho was 
to couse his restoration, Rutoo Malik replied 
hho know nothing about it and that the Khondhan 
‘wan not in bis estate, ‘Thon Rutoo mado over 
Newloo Bhoooe's family to Gobinda and anid 
“You take those to Neeloo, Bhioove and say you 
oap them and restore my boy Ochbo". ‘Then 
tho prosecutors went away with thom and at somo 
placo released them, I don't know, where, They 
thon came back to me and aro with mo, Ido 
not know where Ochbo is, The woman, knows 
send for her. Sho is present. 

Q, Into what country did they take Ochbo ? 

Into Boad, to mouzah Bomar, 

Do you know of any “morias” that may be with 

any of your kindred ? 

‘A, Yes, in Khondhan there may be ; but I don't go 
there. 


e> 


2nd January, 1844, 
(4) Deposition of Loochwa, widow of Neeloo 

Bhooee of Risseebuud. 

Q To whom did your husband Neeloo sell Ochbo, 
‘and where is he ? 
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A. Lean show the village where he was sold, but 
don’t know to whom or where the boy now is, 

@. Whon Neoloo sold the boy where were you ? 

A. At Kanapara about 4 or 5 coss from Noeloo's 
house, 

Q. Why did you live separate from your husband ? 

‘A. My younger sister became his wife algo ; 0 ho 
sent me avay to live separately, 

Q Nubghun Malik says you enp tell all abvut 
Ochbo, ‘Toll whero he is. 

‘A, Toannot tell more than the name of the village 
which is Goohapara in Boad, and Gobindo Kowat 
‘of Gochapara and Sahadoo of Gochapara, now of 
Damorojin in Khondhan, lived with Neoloo, All 
‘threo sold plaintift's nophew, Moro I know not. 

Q. Why did your husband sell Oohbo 

A. Ldon't know. I was separate for 2 yours before, 
‘To provide for himsolf probably. 

Q. For how much did ho soll him & 

A. Ldon't know. 

Q. How far off is the villago whore he was sold t 

A. Six coss from Sonpoor. 

Order. 

2 Sowars with » Hookunnamab, 2 Burkundazos 
of tho Raja's and the Plaintiff with tho woman and 
Nubghun’s people shall be sent to bring Gobindo, 
Suhdeo and the man who brought him and the boy :—~ 
after which fit orders will bo given. 

(Sa) JRO. 
2nd January, 1844. 
27th Kebruary 1844. 

(5) Deposition of Ochibo “Meria", ago about 12 or 13. 

Why did you go into the Khondhan ? ‘Tell what 
you recollect. 
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A. I was at Phoolobube in Sonepoor. One eve- 
nning—I can’t say how long ago—I was playing 
with children, © woman came and inveigled mo 
and said, “Come with mo, T will feed and clothe 
you nicely”. So I went to her house in another 
village. That day the woman ind Neeloo 
Bhoove her husband went off at night to a 
Hill with mo; a river was bolow, a fisherman 
‘was fishing, ‘The fisherman gave the woman 
‘a largo fish and told us to eat it. ‘Thon they 
took me into the Khondhan and at Patna 
Ghoopa at Takoo Sah Khond’s they loft me. 
T don't know on what agreomont I remained 
with him, Ho gave mo Khandvols and u jungle 
fruit without salt to eat, and 1 used to look 
after his plough and cattle. ‘The man who took 

jo there I nover saw again, 

Q How havo you come in now ? 

‘A, Tukoo Sah’s two sons took me to “Baro Dla” 
to Neoinoo Malik ( Nubghun Malik’s brothor) 
‘and aaid that my uncle bad gone to the Sahib 
(Agent, Governor General ), that Sowary had 
beon sont for him and that ho was to go— 
Gobindo—my uncle, So I wont with Neomoo 
‘Malik to the Sowars, 

Q Do you know any thing about your 
“Meri” 

A. When the Sowara went in Pous Intoly ( this 
year) and one coss off from where T was, a 
“erin” was sacrificed. I don't know the namo 
of the “n T wont to sev the sight, All 
went, 
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Q. How was it done ? 

A. I saw thab split bamboos were placed across 
the nook and waist and ho was placed on his 

bolly. All the people camo with “Taigees” 

(axes) and cut off the flesh, When all the 

flosh was gone, tho bones and body wero buried 

in tho earth, and music was playing 

Did you ever seo another ? 

. No, Only this one, 

. Aro thore any moro boys for “Moria” there ! 

. Yes, in the villago I was in thero was anothor 
boy “moria” loss ( younger ) than me, but ho was 
there before me, Idon’t know whore ho wus 
from or his name, I suw no other “morias", 

). Do they oat off the logs and arms of tho *‘morias” ¢ 

. ¥es, both hands at the wrist. And thoy out 
‘off all the flosh up to tho elbow, and also out 
oft’ the legs below the knee, and cut off all 
the flesh above tho thighs. he head, te but- 
tocks and the breasts they do not cut, ‘They 
say, “The hond and milk ( breasts ) aro the Raja's, 
the buttocks tho Ranoo's". Just boforo the 
“Poornmashoo” of Pos when the Khonds heard 
of the Sowars coming, some said, “Let us bo 
‘off, Elephants, horses ete, will como, take 
cour fowls, oggs and othor things". Some said, 
“Tho Khonds aro numerous; we will stop the 
road’, 

Q Whore you wore, did they obey the Bond Raja ? 

‘A. ‘The Raja's men go there and the Khouds pay 

malgoozaree (rent). 

Q Who went and made you over to the Sowars ? 

A. Tukoo Sah's two sons (ove called Cujra, and 
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I forget the other’s name) went with me to 
Necmoo Mallix’s 

Q. How far off was tho Ganda “meria’, Ram 
Kishen, from you ? 

A. don’t know. 

@ Did you hear that poopla were on the look-out 
to got and releaso “Merins” ? 

A. You I hoard; but all were socroted and not 
fone was given to the Saheb, ; 

Q. What is tho naine of the man who has the other 
‘Moria’? 

A. Phulka Khond is his name, 

. Do you know the rond you woro taken by tho 
woman and the Kewat ¢ 

A, No, Lknow tho way I camo back, 

Do you recognize Gobindo? 

A. Yes Ho is my uncle. 








(Sd) x Ocuno. 


‘The Ginal orders in tho case of Ochbo was as 
Follows -— 

Procooding, 27th February 1844, before Lieute- 
nant Coll. J. R. Onsoloy, Agont Govt, Gonl. and 
Commissioner South-west Frontior in the case of 
Ocho Moria, 

Raja Pitamber Deo of Boad confirms the 
statoniont of Mankhan in regard to Gobindo Kewat 
aud Sibdeo, The Rane of Sonpoor and her 
Karpardaz Dulput Rai say tho same in rogard to 
sending Ochbo and add that they will send Loochua 
woman if required. ‘The lad Ochbo, aged about 
18, says heis the nephow of Gobindo, that Tukso 
Sch Khond of Tappa Gopahad kopt him for a 
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‘meria”, and also another boy (no name) is with 
Phulka Khond in the samo village kept for sucri- 
fioing. ‘This should be mado known to the Suporin- 
tendont of ‘Tributary Mehals, Cuttuck, 5 Ra 
cash and 5 Rs, worth of cloth ordered for the 
maria” Ochbo who is to go to his home with his 
uncle, ‘The Raja of Sumbalpoor will be called on 
to look woll after the boy, that no ono shoult tako 
away. A copy of this to go to the Cuttack 
Commissioner and ‘Translation to Govormuent, 














‘Translated by me, (Sd) J, R, Ovsesan, 
Taint, Coll, 
Agent Gor, Gel 


Any commonts of mine on the othnographien! 
valuo of thoso depositions nre suporfaous. 

‘Time will not pormit. me to pleco before you 
coxtracts from other oficial ports that 1 have come 
ross rogaring other intoresting customs now 
more ot less obsolete, such ax n curious custom of 
trial by ordeal known as ‘Gore-gavoo’ or foot-burying 
ordeal roported by tho samo officor Col. . R. Oascley 
in a Totter dated tho 22nd April, 1845, as then 
prevalent in Chota-Nngpur, and another custom 
known as ‘Anushthan’ or getting rid of an enemy 
or bringing misfortune or storility on him through 
the instrumentality of Pyjais porformed for the 
porpose by Brihmans, which is reported by tho 
samo officer in his lotter dated the 2nd March, 1843, 
1s being thon provalont in the district of Sambalpor. 

T venture to say that the specimens that I have 
placed before you aro sufficient indications of the 
‘wealth of ethnographic material that lie buried in 
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tho archives of the Government Record-rooms, 
And I would appeal to Government with all tho 
‘emphasis Tenn command, to make arrangements for 
rescuing these valuable materiale from decay and 
disappearance. ‘Though in respect of many of 
those obsolete customs themselves their decay and 
disappearanco is indeed to bo rejoiced at, the decay 
tnd disappearance of the old papers recording those 
customs is, however, to be greatly deplored —all the 
‘more so because of tho disappoaranco of the customs 
they record.” 











7 Aa oe, pgm wo png thoaph he jos we ooo 
ee yen ery 
Sei Soi rn ie Mite Tala tase 
Tail aorete Noten ay earn! 
Ba Mea an tal Mle Atinyany ath 
eva is or toe ald Cae See 
shiek thie ccaniation ow 

















MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS: 
I, SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ANDAMANESE. 
By Si Bowano Gatt, K.C, 8.4 O, I Ba 
Pu, D., 1. 0.8. ( Retd ) 

{On April toth, Col. Douglas, 0.8.1, C, 1. By 
road paper before tho Victoria League on he 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, of which ho was 
Cinof Commissioner for seven years, Sir Edward 
Gait, K.O, 8. L,0.1B, Ph. D., 1.0. 8, (rotds) 
who’ was in tho chair, mado tho following obsor- 
vations in tho course of his address at tho ond of 
the proooedings 

T should like to mention a fow conclusions of 
‘gonoral intoresb which aro suggested by « study of 
tho Andamancso, 

Tho first is that tho torms ‘stone age’, ‘bronzo 
age! and ‘copper age’ which aro used to indioate 
the main stagos in primitive man’s progress towards 
civilisation, aro merely relative terms and do not 
corespond to any fixod dates of general application 
In weston Europe for example, the stone age was 
suporsoded by that of bronze four or five thousand 
yours ago, but the Andamancse like tho aborigines 
‘of Australia had not omorged from it when they 
wore first visited by Europeans. 

"Pho presence of negritic tribes in a group of islands 
soparated from Afrien by somo 000 miles of son is a 
very romarkable phenomenon, Negeitoos aro indeod 
to be found ovon further afield in the Philippines and 

18 
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the Malay peninsala, And many othnologists think 
that there is  nogritie substratum in certain 
seotions of the population of Southern India, Nor 
is it only in tho east that we find traces of people 
of Aftican origin. Western Europe contained a 
nogroid raco in what is known as the Reindoor 
period, that is to say, the period immediately 
following the final disappearance of tho glaciers. 
tis thus clonr that the great migrations which are 
known to have taken placo in historic times, notably 
tho succeasive hordes which spread over Europe from 
Contral Asia, had their counterpart in tho far distant: 
past, when our remoto ancestors were still ignorant, 
of the use of any kind of metal or even of polishod 
stonos, and their weapons and means of transport 
wero still of the most, primitive description. Again, 
tho fact that nogrito tribes aro found on islands 
which they could not possibly have reached under 
the presont distribution of sen and land shows that 
‘great changes must havo taken place in this respoot 
ince their migention took place, Prior to the 
‘Tertiary poriod whon the Himalayas wore thrown 
up, the Indian peninsula was bounded on the north 
by a great central sea, which cut it off from the 
rest of Asin, while on the south it was 
fncient land area which strotchod from tho Malay 
poninsula to Madagascar, and of which traces still 
romain in a chain of shoals and islands including the 
Laceadive, Maladive and Chagos islands. It would 
be rash to assort that this ancient continent had not: 
bogun to disappear before the human race appeared 
‘upon the earth; but its subsidence was no doubt 
gradual and it must have been far from complete 
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when the ancestors of the eastern nogritoos with 
their flimsy vesséls mado their trek vastwards, 

Finally T may note the extraordinary reserablanco 
between'the Andamanese and other primitive tribes 
in all parts of the world in rogard to their funda- 
mental ideas on religion and toagio, thoir relations 
bbotween the sexes and their tribal organisation with 
‘an exogamous inner circle and an endogamous outer 
‘one. It would almost soom as if thoir primary 
boliot and practices had grown up before the human 
aco disporvod from its original nidus. 








1, MOLOLA: 
‘A CHANG NAGA FOLK-STORY 
regarding the relations between a man and 
his sister's son, 

Br J. H, Horo, M.A, OLE, 1.0.8, 

In tho boginning the world was on fire, and all 
mon from their villages and all animals gathered 
on Ngakusom mountain, where there was nothing 
toburn. Tho water came after tho fro, and gradually 
quenched the firo and submerged tho whole world 
in water, 60 that tho men had to remain on 
Ngakusom, 

At this time mon did not know how to make 
firo, and the tiger pooled a cane sliver and told all 
‘men to cover their eyes with their hands, which thoy 
did, But one man was cunning, and pooped 
through his fingor. ‘The tigor put a pieoo of wood 
tundor his foot. ‘Then he put. the cane sliver between 
his claws, and undor the pieco of wood, and drow 
itup through betweon two other claws, and pulled 
it Vackwards and forwards, and li tho tinder, ‘Then 
he said, “Look ! Lam going to bring fire out of my 
clay {and he produced the lit tinder. * ‘Then ho 
said “Did anyone sce ?” and they all said “Nom, 
But one nan had watched through his fingers, and 
tnd he afterwards mado fire with a stick and cane, 
When the tiger found that the man tad learnt 
his trick, he went off into the jungle. 

The water had not gone down, but the sea 
(Molo ) came right up to the mountain saying 
"No, no, n0, no,” # and as there was a girl called 
Molole they said to her mother, “The water wants 
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your doughtor. You must givo her up” So the 
mother reluctantly gave hor up, and the men threw 
her into the sca, ‘Then the sea receded, saying 
“No, no,” and dried up, and took away the girl to 
‘tho placo from which it had started, ‘Then Motol’s 
mother wont to look for her, and eame'to the sea, 
and found her there lying between two mom-fish * 
She had a mark on her head such ox we now tattoo 
‘on girls and such as is found boneath the skin 
cn the forehead of the mom-fish, which wo do not 
cat for that reason ®, at any rato if caught in tho 
jung river %, which runs bolow Ngakusom, ‘Thon 
hor mothor called her, and she said, “Whon I have 
‘child, I will come, 

So sho camo with her child, which was a tsh, 
Sho put this child on tho bod, whilst sho went to 
drink liquor with hor relations who nd all invited 
hhor as soon ax sho got back, Meanwhile hor oldor 
Drothor came, and thinking that his sistor brought, 
tho fish to ent, cooked itand ate it, ‘Thon Molla 
‘camo and said “Whore is my ohid 2” and hor parents 
suid, “Wo have not soon it; there was a fish ow 
yout bod, which your older brother cooked and ate, 
thinking that you had brought it as a presont.”” 
‘Thon Molola said, “Well, at least give me the bones” 
But the bones were thrown into the fire and partly 
burnt. “Get out the bones! Get out the bones !” 
said Molola, so hor brother pulled out the bones, 
spitting on them to put the fire out. ‘Then Molula 
made a leaf cup and filled it with cold water and 
put the bones in it, ‘Then the fish-child came back 
to life, bat as it had been eaton and its bones half 
burnt, it was very thin toward the tail, and from 
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‘that day all fish are thin at the tail, though they 
hhave flesh about the head. 

When she got back, Molola’s husband said 
“Why have you bronght back the child all thin in 
the tail And Molola said, “His uncle spat on him, 
‘and be beciwo thin in the tail.” ‘This is tho reason 
‘why wo never say any bad words to our sisters’ 
childeoo, If they say anything ‘bad to their 
mother's brothet, he spits on thom, and says, 
“foke tho curse of your uncle's? spittle 1? after 
which thoy usually got ill ond and go particularly 
thin in the buttocks, ‘Thon tho parents send for 
tho mothor's brother “and give him a oupful of 
liquor, which ho sips and gives to his’ sister's son, 
who drinks it off in ono breath, ‘This is « sign of 
forgiveness by the uncle of the nophow, If rich, 
hho somotimos gives his nophew monoy as well. 
‘Ho says to his sister’s husband, “Brothor-in-lav, 
Jot you keop woll and very strong,” and thus goos, 














TAn Ao is said to have played « wimitar trick 
‘on @ plaingman who was ignorant of the Naga 
rmothod of making fie. ‘The plainsman was trying to 
cause wonder by striking lights from matches. An 
old Ao suid that he could produce it from under 
his cloth without any material at all, and as the 
split stick and sliver of peoled bamboo on tho 
ground gave tise to no suspicion, spread his cloth 
round about hin and forthwith produced smoul- 
ering tinder from underneath it to the successful 
tmystifcation of the plainsman, 

* Tho nearest point to the Chang country of 
any sea is atleast threo hundred miles as the crow 
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flies, and that is tho Bay of Bengal, with which 
they are most unlikely to have ever been in contact, 
“No, no” must be the sound of the waves, and the 
whole is suggestive of the theory that the Indone- 
sinn stories of a great darkness and a great fire, 
followod by a great flood, re attributable to 
memories of a cataclyam which overwhelmed part 
of the south Pacific and drove the i 





levels, Cl also Sir J. G, Brazor, Fotk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, Vol. I, pts i, ch. i. v. § 19. 

®'The fish called by the Changs “inom? 
catfish, a largo siluroid, ither Begarius Varrelli or 
somo fish vory like it 

4 This design is « lozengo, or rather tho heraldio 
‘angel’, with tho four sides. prolonged ‘a littl, 

*T faney that most of tho Chang clans oat the 
fish without much companction, Other Noga tribes 
all oat it with, relish, 
© Better known as tho Yangnyu, and marked 
‘anguu? on tho map. It is the southern branch 
of that river. 

Five, mother’s brother. ‘The Chang word is 
kd, and that for a sister's child is‘ 




















Il, TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP IN 
CHANG NAGA. 

Br J, H. Horrox, M. A, 0.1. E, 1.0.8. 

‘The Chang Nagas and the Thado Kukis are 
both, as at prosont constituted, exogamous and stoutly 
patrilineal tribes, and both aro of mixed origin. 
‘Tho Changs, at any rate, probibit marriage betwoon 
‘man and his immediate relations on his mother's 
side, though this prohibition seems to be in tho 
process of breaking down, as such unions nowadays 
take place in spite of the disapproval of the older 
generation. Both tribes are composed of « number 
of diffrent clans each of which claims descent from 
‘common ancestor. Property passes through tho 
‘male line, and women cannot ordinarily inherit at 
all. Both tribes are organised in villages under 
separate chiefs. In neither is any trace of dual 
organization, such as is found in the Angami and 
Lhota Naga tribes, apparent, though for want of 
detailed information it cannot be absolutely affirmed 
‘that no such traces exist in the Chang tribe, 

In the Chang Naga relationship terms given 
bolow, it will be noticed that while some of them 
bogin, with an initial a others are shown as beginning 

it the 
@ are used as they stand without the addition of 
ny pronominal adjective when addressing the person 
denoted by the term; when they are used with 
reference to auch a person butin speaking to another 
the ais clided and the pronominal adjective takes 
its place—ki or Bi, = ‘my’, ba, = ‘your, lua, ~ ‘his’, 
ote. Inthe case of the terms shewn as boginning 
{with an apostrophe the pronominal adjective of the 
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first person is always prefixed when addressing the 


person denoted, 


‘Tho terms used aro tho sume, whether a man 
‘or woman is speaking, excopt where they are 
differentiated by the use of tho letters m.s, 1. s 


after the torm used, 
Pathor 
rmothor 
‘doe brother 
dor winter ne 


th 
SJoenge itr 








fathor’s brother. 


father’s brother's wifo 
fathors sinter 

fathers sisters husband 
rmothors brother a. 
rmothor’s brothor's wito 
nother slater ss 





‘mother's toes husband 
praileparont a 


ogo 


yn 





exdinaly tho, personal nana 
baton innate oor 


‘ona (oe ne) 


‘po (in address). Tn speaking ton 


anys 
nyt 
oa 


‘angi 
eye 


third person po would bo wed 
followed by the personal namo, 
1 great precision were nevesary 
‘poseiape, oF ea ipe 
8 tho caso might bo, 

followed by porsoual nano 


‘or any follows by th per: 
tonal name, tn addons, othoewise 
‘ape noshingn OF nyreua shiny 
1 tho case many bo, 

followed by pomoval uae 
vad aro; 

1 hie person ri i sed for 
fn aetual grandparent onthe 
father's sid, nnd ‘pi for ono of 
hat goneration; to distinguah 
sox ‘posholé (ase) and. ytd 
(Cle. ) a wed forthe patent 
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grandparent, ."pyubumpo. (= 
‘mothers father’) ota, for tho 
roateroal. 

Teosband ewe ee ptonal name used in adres 
In reference "(= nusband,) oF 
"ehamypapo © (= ‘maletromtho 
owe’) aro used, 

Wile sue serve s_peonal mato wed. fn adress 
in roferengo ‘yak ( silo ) or 
hampang ( = fematotrom-tho- 












hous) aro wod. 
wilt fate ako 
angi 
a aba 
Inusands ator co angi 
ager’ usb "but eltng loud a fom 
fens vie sew ‘atanco, the poronal mame 
ted 
wif brotha er 


Ainter husband (vu) 
sists husband (1 8) 
Iiubanata brothor 
wife ior 










Ieotors wile (m8) 

rotor wile Co fawnph, ot empty, 

tah nae” nce chan npr) 

wiles iors basband em pg 

Trend brothers wifp ma ot ea cn a speaker; 
her npdng a alo 
ed tom snr. 

son yi ator ao. 

Tove mother ss away it of difrnt clan, 
awngt i of so ola, 

on a] io prsonal nae, uscd on 

Sane o “| lon atime sae 





rotors son (om &) 
brother's daoghter (an) 
other's hid (i. 8.) 
Inasban’s brother's son. 
Husbands brotheesdaughtor 





tes 


ers 
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wifes brothers ei 
slater’ child (on 6) 








fiers old (= 8) 

ile ter ei ar 

fathers terse) apa bat nov, moe 

seen) RR el “aes 
nano ong 


“wg Dat tg 
ference eyegerns 
thers broths wn nv we aja HE dor than apankor; 
oanger ann on Untinate ete 
Bony, on others, peronal name, 
fathers brotors daughter x not older chan speaker} 
oungor an on Untinato ot 
Hon, on othart poronal nam 
ah falowed by personal namo, 
to an elder; to younger, name 
nly, but aa 08 Katina occ 
sion, 
nother atv daughter. ao fllowed by poronal tame, 
to an edoe ton younger, nano 
ony, out na ox oreo 
eapdehlld eae ld 
'N. B. ajai and ano aro frequently used morely to 
show rospoct, instead of the strictly appropriate 
torms, 
*pimai—mai 
*hauko, haunyu, haunyi—said to be a combination 
of haweshis’ or ‘her’ and ako, anyw, any, the have 
roferring to the speaker's child to whom tho person 
designated, will be ako, anyte or anyi as tho cuse 
may be. ‘This, at any rato, was the explanation 
givon mo by the most intelligent Chang I know. 





fathers sates nghlor 
Inoers broth’ daughtor o} 


twothor'sater' won 

















IV, THADO KUKI TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 
‘Br JH. Hors, M.A, C.LE, 1.C.8. 

In the Thado relationship terms which follow, 
‘the form beginning with he—is that used in addres- 
sing the relative denoted. In referring to the same 
relative when speaking to some one else, the posses- 
sivo pronoun is substitated, he—being replaced by 
Ja—='my,na—= ‘your’, or a-—=‘his’ eta. In such 
‘eases, and in the one or two cases in which the form 
in hein not used in address, I have given the simple 
root preceded oy an apostrophe. In these latter cases 
‘here he—is not used in address, the possessive of 
the first person, ka—is used in addressing the person 
denoted, asin reference .0 him also, 

Ul Pathers father... hgpay N. B, Tho personal nate may 
i 








nantes father. tapas) not bo added in address 
fathers moter eli 


rai 
tl 
i 





‘One generation below. 
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(Bld brother. dow 
younger brother ao 

Rider siter es im relorence ‘un, 
Pee ne on "na a oon 
thers bother aan”. Kew fllowed'by personal name, 
othr site's sn ‘if older tha speaker, one 
ath’ ister ton ‘lono if younger. 





father's brother's ew ah above, bat nein tere 

nother sater's daughtor ence, 

{thors eater’ danghter 

others brothers en, + Ayn followed. by personal namo 
incor. 


roth’ brothers daughter 
mer 





cv pana mg Finn (= wl) 
iste by posal me 
tooo. 





Wife oo 

Wit tober 

rl noe ae He 

Kenan rag ten 

{iow pall mala 

ide istors ruben”, Hew followed by 
‘or guipa {© frond) we 


econ 
and edo bro's wit few alowed yt He 


Be 
CRM Bollowed by pervonal mao. 
Jes sororea 











Tone wifes paronts names. 
Uagbters sian parents: Lym tap fe, cy according 
torage and’ drounstancs. 
+s personal mame; in reforenco 
Cr 
sw poral sano; im refereneo 
"pan, oF ha 





interred 
husband's biotin cid} porsoal name, 
abana’ sitar’ chil 

wife sisters child 
‘wife brothers eon 





ie et followed by ame i noes 
ary Aff Ue exe cla a ho 
paaker' mother; "otherwise 
posoul name, 
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‘wills brothers daughter. Jenaagey sodas above other: 






| capstan _—_— 
, personal name, or ‘tps 
hy {Fotamt os 


“NB. Hep, hepa and he-w are, like their eorres- 
ponding feminines, all used at times merely to 
show respect, and it will be noticed that whereas 
‘the personal name is sometimes always used in 
“conjunction with one of these terms, its addition 
js sometimes optional, and depends on whether 
itis desirable to distinguish between the often 
considerable number of persons who might be 
indieated by tho term used, while in address, at 
‘any rate, the addition of the personal name ia in 
‘certain instances absolutely prohibited. Hopu is 
1 torm of vory great respect, and if used ontsido 
its genealogical apoliatility, . would only be #0 
used to vory old or great mon, to whom it was 
desired to show particular respect, 














NOTES AND QUERIES. : 
‘Tho Bithors, believe that the Sun (Singi) and 
‘the Moon (Chandu) are related 

‘The Sun and to each other as brother and 
the Moon. sister. Eater. 
‘Pho Sun and the Moon, according to the Birhors, 
stood suretion (jamin) for the debts 

Ofigin of of man in ancient times, and the 
Eclipses. _messengors (peaddas) of the ereditor 
(whose names and idontity 

my Birhor informants could not give ) aro believed 
to s0izo, from timo to time, either of the two sureties, 
thas causing an ealips Eaivor. 
‘On tho occasion of a lunar eclipse, a’ Birhor 
strikes. wo ixén_implomonts (siok- 

Observances Tes, cbc.) agninst each other three 
‘at a lunar times, Old iron implomonts are 
Eclipse. __alao exposed in tho open during an 

, and subsequontly taken to 
‘a blacksmith for making wristlets out of them for 
‘tho uso of childien in order to protect the woarers 
from tho ovil eye and from tho evil attontions of 
mischiovous spirits, Tt ia also believed that such 
‘charms induce good dreams and prevent ghosts and 
spirits from appoaring to their wearers in dreams 
Eaitor. 

‘According to th Birhor, the Sun had» momber 

of childron almost as lominous as himself, and 
Dotween thomselves the Sun and 

Starmyth of the his children made the universe #0 
Birhors. _hotas to make existence unbearable 

So in order to save creation, the Moon hit upon 
a-clever trick to do away with the children of the 
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San, She prepared a d 
the tender stalks of the lotus (salbid ba) which 
tasted like fesh. The Sun was highly pleased with 
the dish and asked his sister what it was made of, 
‘The Moon replied that it was prepared with the 
flesh of her own children (whom she had in reality 
opt in hiding at the time). ‘The Sun was thus 
deluded into thinking that the meat of his own 
children would taste as sweet, and determined to 
Kill all his children and eat their meat And 
the resolution was soon pat into action. For- 
‘tunately one of the sons had been to a dancing 
party in a different place and ho alone thus escaped 
with his life. This only surviving son of the Sun 
now known as the Bhurka and is the same as 
the planet Venus popalarly known cither as tho 
‘morningastar or as the evening-star according as 
it appears in the morning or in the evening. Except 
this star the other stars that we now seo in the 
hhoavens are all children of the Moon who brings 
thom out of their hiding place at night-time only. 

















GLEANINGS. 

Institutional Conception of Social Psychology. 
sss Payehology is clearly not an absolute seience of 
instinots or mentalities of any sort constituting 
permanent human nature. Rather, psychology is 
fan organismic and institutional discipline studying 
the complex unitary responses of organisms to 
stimulating conditions 

Obviously such organismio behaviour not only 
is different in infrahuman organisms as compared 
with human individuals, but also distinotly human 
renotions vary under different stimulating, cirouns- 
tancos. . Variations in human behaviour aro especially 
dotormined by the fact that much of such bebaviour 
consists of responses to institutions or institutional 
‘objoots, While institutiors aro of course natural 
‘objects thoy differ from the simpler objeots such 
‘x morely physical things, not only in their aotual 
constitution but in their function as stimuli to action 
fag well. Institutional objoots aro characterized by 
tho fact that they are, even in the individual's 
first contact with them, fraught with definite haman 
meanings. ‘These meanings attach to and persist 
in the institutional objects by virtue of the fact 
that persons in previous contact with the objects 
in question orystallized such meanings by veneting 
to those objects in characteristic fashion. 

From all this it follows that psychology must 
be an essential, albeit only a co-ordinate, science 
with ethnology or ethios or sociology. Upon such 
‘a basis the various human sciences aro pursued 
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fas definite factual disciplines in which the laws 
snd principles developed are derived more or less 
directly from the precise ways in which human 
beings react to their surroundings. In every 
intensive 
paychological and humanistic sciences, whether the 
latter be politice or philology, must co-operate 
with each other. The psyckologist occupies him- 
self with the reaction phases of the situation, 
while the social scientist brings to light and 
studies the stimulating institutions—J. R. Kantor, 
in American Journal of Sociology (May, 1922, pp. 
178-9), 7 








India as a centre of Anthropological Inquiry 
(Under the above heading, Sit Arthar Keith, 
M.D, LL.D, F.RGS, F.RS, has in the 
course of a review of « book by the Editor of 
this Journal, made some observations on anthro- 
ological research ia India. As these observations 
may be of -some interest to students of anthro. 
ology in Indie, the review is reproduced below 
‘in eatenso :] 

Principles and Methods of Physical Anthropology, 
By Rai Bahadar Sarat Chandra Boy. ( Patna University 
Ruderhip Lectares, 1920) Bp. xil 181. Five ropees. 

‘There is not an anthropologist in Earope who 
will not extend a welcome to this work by Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Reader in anthropology 
at Patna University, not only for what it is, but 
also for what its appearance signifies. Anthropology, 
hitherto a plant of exotic growth in India, has at 
length taken root in the native mind. A single 
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readership in a single University is somewhat 
slender root for a plant which has to cover more 
‘than 300 millions of people, but those who have 
noted the series ‘of excellent researches and mono- 
‘graphs which have been published in recent years 
by Mr. Roy and by his colleagues and disciples 
will have no fear of the result if « fostering hand 
bbe extended by the Government of India. Our 
knowledge of the peoples of India has been laid 
by those great-minded Civil Servants who realised 
that good government must be based on accurate, 
intimate, and sympathetic records of the mentality, 
customs, and traditions of the governed, It was 
‘at the feet of one of these great Indian servants, 
Sic Edward Gait, now Chancellor of the Patna 
University, that Mr, Roy was introduced to the 
methods and aims of modern anthropology. 

The book under review, “Principles and 
Methods of Physical Anthropology,” is based on 
the Grst course of lectures given by Mr. Royas 
Reader in Anthropology in-Patna University. The 
lectures now published, six in number, form one of the 
best introductions to the study of anthropology 
in the English language. It is true that many 
‘minor statements require emendation or qualification, 
‘but we are surprised that one who has made his 
reputation as a cultural anthropologist should have 
grasped s0 accurately the methods, and 
theories of those who study the evolutio 
human body and brain, as well as the 
spread of modern races of mankind. 

‘A. mere enumeration of the titles given to the 
six lectures or seotions into which this book is 
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divided will show. the scope of the author's work. 
The fitst is devoted to the evidence relating to 
‘man’s place in the zoological scale ; the second to 
tho evidence relsting to man's antiquity ; the 
third to the theory of evolution; the fourth to 
‘the theory of evolution applied to man’s body, 
brain, and culture; the fith to man's first home 
and early migrations ; the sixth to the evolution 
of uman races and their classifcation. Thereafter 
follow appendices giving the chief schemes. for 
lassifeation of human races, bibliographies, ete. 

Hitherto the problems of anthropology have’ 
boon viewed solely through European eyes ; it is 
woll that they should be seen also from the point 
of view of those who live on the banks of the 
Ganges, Certain it is that India is nearer. the 
hbub of the anthropological universe than Western 
Europe. Many anthropologists ia looking round 
‘the world for the most likely place to serve asa 
cradle land of mankind have selected India or some 
neighbouring region—a belief in which Mr. Roy 
has fhith. But whether this be so or not there 
can be nodoubt that India lieson the great racial 
divide of modern mankind. Within its population 
‘taper off the three great divisions into which 
‘human races are groaped—the white, yellow and 
black. Here, too, tree great linguistic fauilies 
come into juxtaposition. It is a vast treasure- 
hhouse of aucient rites, beliofs and eustoms. 

Tt iso great task to which the author of 
this work has set his band He is bold enough. 
to hope that bis school will do for the 300 
nillions of India what the anthropological. schools 
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of Cambridge and Oxford have done for the 36 
millions of England, ‘The English pioneers had au 
uphill fight, and it is the memory of this oxporionce 
which will make them extend a willing and hel 
hand to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra, Roy, Reader 
in anthropology in Patna’ University, in tho 
difficulties and apathy which now confront -him 
and his school— Anrun Kutna, 1x Nature ( Arm 
1, 1922), 

Asiario Ontont oF THe navuaxeD “Hons” nows 
ReveRnED To 1x THz Howsnio roms :—......From the 
‘evidence which I have given, and which could easily 
bo elaborated further, I think that we must assume 
that the Homerio bows (composite Uows in which 
the bono is formed ly the union of staves of different 
materials, and sinew-backed bows in which increased 
strength cand resiliency are given by the wldition 
of a layer of lougitudinally-disposed sinews) * were 
of the Asiatic type, having a central supporting 
core of wood, a stout layer of horn glued along 
the “ventral” surface, and a powerful “backing” of 
Tongitudinally disposed sinows. ‘That only the horn 
should have been visible externally is perfectly in 
keoping with the practice of the bow-makers of 
Contral and Northern Asia, and also of Turkoy, 
who leave the horn exposed, while covering snd 
concealing the more delicate sinow backing and the 
lateral margins of the bow with a protecting sheath 
of bark or leather.—Henry Balfour in Tho Jowrnal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Suly—Decr. 
1921, 























7 The swords withia Urackels ao aldal by ws ly way of 
‘explanation. ater 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In Vol I, No. 1, (1922) of the Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, Miss D. E. Yates records a folktale 
styled “God and the Woodcutter” which she and Mr. 
‘John Sampson learat from  Rumani-Gypsy copper- 
smith, and cites from the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1883), a folktale from the Upper 
Punjab which looks like an Indian prototype of 
the story. An Indian parallel to the Welsh 
Gypay folktale of The Weaver and the Water- 
‘melon’ is also cited. 





In the March (1922) number of Man, Mr. K.P. 
Chattopadhyay, contributes an interesting paper 
‘on “Levirate and Kinship in India”. Tn it he shows 
that the differentiation between the elder and 
younger brothers of the husband in Hindu society 
in Northern India owes its origin to the eustom of 
Junior levirato which existed in the unrestricted 
form in early" Vedic times. He farther notes that 
the limiting of the function of unrestricted levirate 
of the immigrant Aryans would appear to have 
arison from interaction with the indigenous people 
‘among whom the feeling against the husband's eldor 
brother probably existed from before the Aryan 
immigration. 











In the same number of Man, Mr. T. H. Vines 
montions the existence close to the margins of 
cortain hills ia the North Indus Valley (northern 
Sind), patches of flint workshops containing old 
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cores and broken chips of a yellowish brown pati- 
nation and lustre. Back in the same hills, ia. the 
mullals, can be picked up flint -knives and other 
tools, all of white or whitish colour, 








In the January (1922) number of the Quarterly 
STournal of the Mythic Society ( Bangalore ), Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao contributes an interesting article 
‘on ‘Primitive Religion in Mysore’. 

Tn the April (1922) number of the same 
Journal, Mr. K. R. Pisharoti contributes an article 
fon ‘Acting vn Kerala’, and Mr. T. V. Seshagiti 
‘Ayyar adds a short note making cortain interesting 
‘olservations on Mr. Rao's paper on ‘Primitive 
Religion in Mysore? in the January number of the 
same Journal. 











In the Apri! (1922) issue, of the Records of th 
Indian Museum {Caleutta), Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis 
hhas published a most careful and interesting statis 
tical stady of AngloIndian staturo based on careful 
‘anthropometric measurements takon by De. N. 
‘Annandale, in the Zoological laboratory of the Indian 
Museum in the yoars 1916-1919. It is exposted 
hat no student of Physical Anthropology in India 
will omit to rend this most interesting paper, 
which is, so far as are aware, the first of its 
‘kind published by an Tndian scholar. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Sema Nagas. By J. H. Hutton, ©. 1. B, 
M. ALCS Withmaps and illustrations, and a 
Horeward by Henry Balfour, M. A..F. S.A, PR. 
@.8, FRd.L. PP. I-XVI4403. ( S00. ). 
Published by the direction of the Assam Govern 
ment (L-ndon : Macmillan é Co. 1981] Price 40 8. net. 

Lecal Governments and administrations in India 
cannot fail to have realised the great importance, 
at least, from an administrative point of view, of 
intensive studies of the people—particalarly of ‘the 
comparatively ‘primitive? tribes—in their respective 
Jurisdictions. Bat so far, it is the Assam Govern. 
ment alone that have made an organised effort 
to have an intensive and not a merely superficial 
‘survey like that of the now defunet. Ethnographical 
Survey of India of the tribes living within their 
Juriadiction, They bave given practical proof of 
their recognition of the importance of such intensive 
studies by organizing a separate Department under 
Director of Ethoography maioly with the object 
of having © series of monographs on the more 
important tribes nd castes inhabiting the Province 
prepared by officers and others interested in the 
subject who havo special opportunities of and 
aptitude for making first-hand stadies of particular 
tribes oF castes. 

Among the most valuable of the series of mono- 
Braphs thus prepared and pablished under the 
auspices of the Assam Government are the two mono. 
graphs one on the Angami and the other on the 
Soma Nagas written by the present Director of 
Ethnogesphy for Assam. “The volume on the 
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Soma Nagas is the outcome of an cight y% 
intimate acquaintance with the yeople and an 
jntensive study by a sympathetic official, a 
scholar and a keen observer who has been the first 
to master their language and one of the foremost 
to win their confidence. Mr. Hutton has indeed 
hhad unique opportunities for studying every si 
of the life of the people from every angle of vision, 
‘And ethnologists all over the world will without 
Gout give a cordial wolcome to this excellent 
monograph which will give them a vivid insight 
into the economic, social and religious life of an 
important seotion of the Nagas. ‘The habitat and 
affinities of the people and their successive migra 
tions, their appearance, dress, weapons and character, 
the general features of their houses and villages, 
their arts and manufactures, their daily occupation 
and amusements, their modes of agriculture, hunting 
and fishing, their live stock and other belongings, 
their food, drink and medicine, their social organi- 
sation, laws and oustoms, their ideas of property 
and its devolution, their modes of sottling disputes, 
their methods of warfare, their moral ideas and 
religious and other beliefs and practices—not the 
least interesting of which is the system of taboos or 
‘gennas,—theit various intoresting usages and oeremio- 
nnics connected with birth and puberty, marriage 
and death, their ideas regarding the phenomena 

















of Nature, their language and folklore,—in fact, 
the whole of the outer and inner life of the tribe—are 
portrayed in this book with a vivid realism andl 








soiontific fidelity to details. w 
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research combined with a deep eympathetic insight 
into the feelings and mentality of the people. The 
‘getup of the book leaves nothing to be desired s 
‘and the illustrations and the maps are very help- 
fal. The book will, we are sare, at once take rank 


in the forefront of monographs on Indian tribes. 
S. 0. Roy. 


An Introduction to the Science of Sociology. 
By Robert B. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. (The 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago, Illinois, 1921) 
Pp. xxi41040 ; Price—$ 450. 

‘Teachers of Sociology in India and elsewhere 
will cordially welcome this fairly bulky but nob 
unwieldy volume as an invaluable handbook. 
‘Materials illastrating the latest and most approved 
methods of Sociology have been gleaned from a 
wide range of authoritative sources. The 180 
excerpta thus collected from leading writers on the 
subject have been systematically arranged under 
‘adefinite'series of sociological, concepts and pri 
ciples 20 as to bring into the perspective of a single 
volame almost the entire range of topics comprised 
in the science of Sociology. After an introductory 
chapter on ‘Sociology and the Social sciences’, the 
subject is developed in successive chapters headed 
as follow:—‘Human Natore’, ‘Society and the 
Group’, ‘Isolation’, ‘Social contacts’, ‘Social Interao- 
tion, ‘Social Forces’, ‘Competition’, ‘Conflict’, 
‘Accommodation’, Assimilation’, ‘Social Control!’ 
‘Collective Behaviour, and ‘Progress’. ‘The arrang’- 
ment of each chapter which begins with an ‘Introdue- 
tion’, is followed by ‘Materials’ from different 
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authoritative sources, and is concluded with a 
statement of ‘Investigations and Problems’ on the 
subject, and supplemented by a solectod bibliography 
and a series of “Topics for Written Themes’ and 
‘Questions for Discussion’, is calculated to be 
eiminently helpful to those for whom the book is 
primarily intended as well as to others, 

‘The careful selection of materials betokens ripe 
judgment, and their skilfal arrangement and presen- 
‘ation show the master hand of expert teachers. 
‘This volame which combines the features of a 
toxtbook and a reference library is bound to prove 
ceminontly usefal to teachors and students alike, 

8.0, Roy. 








‘The Cambridge History of India, Vol. L, 
Axowsr Ispis. Edited by Prof. B. J. Rapson, 
MU. A. ( University Press, Cambridge, 1982 ) pp. 
xxii+780. Price—2 8. net 

‘All students of Indian History will accord a 
cordial weloome to this first of the six, proposed 
volumes on the history of India embodying, as it 
does, the results of up-to-date research. The 
volume under review denls with the history of 
‘Ancient India from the catliest times to about 
tho middle of the frst century, A.D. ‘The method 
fof treatment adopted in this work accounts both 
for the merits as well as the defects of the book. 
But the great metits of the book, we must at once 
far outweigh its unavoidable defects, The 
obvious advantage of getting each division of the 
subject dealt with independently by some first-rate 
investigator on that particular branch cannot be 
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‘giinsaid, And the occasional disérepancies that 
necessarily oscar in some of the different chapters, 
‘though somewhat perplexing to the general reader, 
‘are understood by the scholar as representing the 
actual state of astudy which bristles with difieulties 
and obscurities. On many points of ancient Indian 
History the materials are still inadequate and 
scholars can do little more than “define the limits 
of possible hypothesis”. 

‘The names of the atbors of the different sections 
of the valume before us afford sufficient guarantee 
of the authenticity of the matter and the excellence 
of the treatment. ‘Thus Chapter I, which describes 
the India of the present day when railways and 
telegraph lines have supplanted the ancient routes, 
‘and gives an account of those geographical features 
which have determined the course of Indian history 
in, past times, is contributed by Sir Halford J. 
‘Mackinder, Reader in Geography in the University 
of London. ‘The eminent editor, Prof. E. J. Rapeon, 
himself is the author of the second chapter which 
deseribes ‘the peoples and languages of India and 
‘the sources of Indian History. In the third 
Chapter, Dr. P Giles, Reader in Comparative 
Philology in the University of Cambridge, reviews 
the evidence which comparative Philology, aided 
by the ancient inscriptions of Westeru Asia, 
upplies for a knowledge of the early cultare of 
the Aryans or ‘Wiros', their original habitat, aud 
the date of the migritions which eventually led 
some of their tribes into India The primitive 
habitat of the Aryans is looated by Dr. Giles in the 
twroas uow included in Hungary, Austria, and 
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Bohemia, In the fourth and Gfth chapters, Prof, 
‘A.B, Keith describes the Vedas and the Brih- 
manas. Dr. Rhys Davids desoribes the early 
History of the Jains in chapter VI, and the early 
History of the Budhists in Chapter VII. And 
‘Mrs. Rhys Davids describes the economia conditions 
of India as portrayed in early Buddhist literature, 
particularly in the Pali thesauras of the Jatakas 
and to a limited extent in the Vinaya, Prof. B. W. 
Hopkins of the Yale University, who generally 
discusses tho period of the Sutras, Epics and Law- 
books in Chapter IX, gives, in Chapter X, an 
account of family life and social customs as thoy 
appear in the Sutras and, in Chapter XI, an acoount 
of the princes and peoples of India’s great Epics— 
‘tho Ramiyana and the Mahabharata, and, in Chapter 
XI, traces the growth of Law and logal institu- 
tions in ancient India, In Chapter XITI, we,hava 
an excellent account of the Paranas from the 
masterly pon of the editor, Prof, Rapson. 

Up t6 this point the evidence has been laboriously 
‘gathered ‘almost entirely from Indian sources 
Tn tho four chapters that follow, India is viewed 
in relation to other countries: ‘Thus, in Chapter 
XIV, Dr. A. V. William Jackson, Profesor of Indo- 
Iranian Languages in the Columbia University, 
gives an account of the Persian domi i 
Norfhera India down to the time of Alexander's 
invasions and Dr. George Macdonald adds a note 
‘on ‘The Ancient Persian Coins in India’ ; in Chapter 
XV, Mr. G. R. Bevan gives a vivid account of 
Aloxander's invasion of India and its consequences, 
and Dr, George Macdonald adds another oto on 
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the ‘Athenian and Macedonian Coins in Todia,’ and 
in Chapter XVF, Mr. Bevan goes on to describe the 
impressions made by India upon the Helleuie 
peoples on the shores of the Mediterrantan as 
revealed in carly Greck and Latin literature 
Chapter XVIi contains an account, from the pen 
of Dr, George Macdonald, of the Hellenic King- 
dows of Syria, Baetria and Parthia 

In the three Chapters that follow, Dr. P. W. 
‘Thomas deals with the first great historical 
‘enipire—that of the Mauryas,—Chapter VIII being 
devoted to Chandra Gupta, the founder of the 
Maurya Empire, Chapter XIX to an account of 
‘the political and social organisation of the Maurya 
Eropire, and Chapter XX to an account of Asoka, 
the imperial patron of Buddhism. In Chapter XXT, 
Professor Rapson gives an account of Indian Native 
States after the period of the Maurya Empire 
in Chapter XXII he describes the successive 
foreign invasions of India thet followed the, disinto- 
gration of the Maurya Empire; and in Chapter 
XIN gives an account of the Scythian and 
Parthian Invaders of India. It is gratifying to 
find that the learned Editor has accepted the 
traditional dates of the Saka and Vikrama Eras 
which appear to have cogent reasonings in their 
favour. Dr. Barnett gives an sccount of the Early 
history of Southern India in Chapter XXIV, and 
of the early history of Ceylon in Chapter XXV; 
‘and, finally, ia Chapter XXVI, Sir John Marshall, 
Director General of Archacology in India, gives 
‘an account of the monuments of Ancient Tudia. 

‘The book is illustrated with thirty-four finely 
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executed plates and a number of useful maps 
‘The printing and general get-op of the book are 
excellent. Bibliographies to the differont chapters of 
the book, a working chronology, and a good index 
aro added. 

To the student of Indian Ethnology to. whom 
knowledge of ancient Indian history is essential, 
‘we cannot recommend a more suthoritative and 
up-to-date text-book on the subject than the volume 
under review. 

Ifwo wore to offer any suggestion, we would, 
for one thing, suggest that a fuller treatment of the 
available materials regarding the pre-historic antie 
quities of India and their significance, as also an 
account, $0 far as possible, of the tribal movements 
in ancient India, would’ have enhanced the value 
of the book for students of the history of man in 
India, Bat unfortunately the absence of a lucid 
treatment of these topics ism common defect 
wwe notice in all books on Indian history. The reason 
for such omission obviously is that topics relating 
mostly to ‘Pre-history’ aro not considered to be 
deserving of any thing more than a passing reference 
ina book dealing with ‘historical’ epochs, A. student 
ofthe history of Indian man would, however, expect 
‘a full treatment of these topics to form the 
indispensable first chapter of a complete history 
of India, Inspite of this, we do nothestitate to 
recommend the book to our readers as the most 
authoritative history of ancient India hitherto 
published. 8.0. Roy. 
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Vijaya Dharma Suri: His Life & Work, 
By A.J. Sunavala, B.A. L. L, By with a Prefatory 
Note ty FW. Thomas (Cambridge University 
Press, 1988) pp. 85, Prive 6.8. net 

‘The life and work of a great Jaina saint or 
sadiu of our days described in sve vivid volours 
in this memoix, brings before our eyes the ideal of 
tho true monk as laid down in the “Jaina soripeares, 
That ideal as set forth by our author is that— 
“Hoe i not to preach for money, ho is not to 
preach for power and authority, he is not to 
Preach for fame or popalatity, he is not to 
instruct for anything that he may get for himself; but 
hho is to teach and instruct in fulfilment of his 
own daty, in falflment of his own Dharma. 
Ho is to touch in order that there may be a 
succession of teachers to help and guide the evoli. 
tion of the race. Ho is to have kuowledge not 
that he may keop and enjoy it for himself, but 
that ho may in turn hand it on to others for 
their benofit and welfare. Thus nothing would be 
‘gained by him for himself, for his own happiness; but 
evory thing would be gained by him for the people, 
for the people's heppinoss”, 

And ovr author shows how Vijaya Dhatma Suri 
resolutely strove tolive up to that ideal. “As soon as 
he gains the glimpse of tho real amid the flecting, 
of the permanont amid the transitory, he leaves 
his parents and friends, he leaves his home and his 
tative place, he leaves his pleasures and his 
comforts and enters forthwith within the gateway 
of the glorious Zemple, which shuts him out for 
evor from all exrthly objects, from all the interests 
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of the Tower World cave fiat of service; whictr 
separates him from alf human desires, save as he 
works for the helping of the world, for the helping 
of Humanity. To him the law of sacrifice has now 
become the law of life, and he voluntarily associates 
himself with order that he may perform 
his share of the glorious work of aiding and assisting 
the evolution of the race. And in this mighty 
Temple of sublime serenity and peacefulness does 
he stand performing his actions in @ sacrificial way, 
asking for nothing, seeking for nothing, demanding 
no reward for himself, performing his actions as s0 
many duties, performing them because they ought 
to be. performed, and for no other reason. And 
again, his is a joyful giving of everything that he 
possesses, a constant and a continuous pouring 
forth of everything for the helping and the joy of 
others, for the benefit and happiness of others, lis 
whole life having now become one long and living 
sacrifice, the law of eternal seizing and grasping 
and holding haviog been changed into the law of 
eternal and endless giving ond helping and assisting, 
the law of constant straggle for existevee having 
been chauged into the law of constant and continuous 
service and self-sacrifice, that being the true Law 
of Life”, It is quite an inspiring biographical sketch, 

S.C. Roy. 
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OBITUARY. 

‘The announcement of the death ot the distin- 

iahed anthropologist Dr. William Hale Rivers 
Rivers, President of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, which occurred on Juno 4 at 
tho age of 58, has cast a gloom over anthropolo- 
gical cirolos throughout the world. In 
Social anthropology loses one of its foremost 
votaries and teachers. His career as a sociologist 
is thus deseribed by Dr. A. ©. Haddon in Nature 
(June 17, 1982 ) 

“In 1898 Rivers joined the Cambridge An- 
thropological Expedition to Torres Straits and 
had charge of the paychological work, in which 
he was ably helped by his pupils, C. 8, Myers 
and William MacDougall. This was the first 
‘oscasion on which trained peychologists with 
adequate equipment had attempted to investigate 
the psychology of natives in the field, and valuable 
results were obtained. While studying the psy- 
chology of the ‘Torres Straita Islanders, Rivors 
began to collect genealogies in order to ascortain 
how far aptitudes or disaptitudes ran in families, 
He vory soon found that the genealogies revealed 
number of valuable data with regard to vital 
statistics, such as the number of births and deaths 
ina goneration, the proportion of the sexes, the 
affects of frosh strains coming into a family, and 
the like. ‘This method of research enabled him 
tu record kinship terms with accuracy, and a 
leration of them led ton study of social 

tia He also foand that certain social 
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Taties and praivileges were confined to certain 
specific relationships. ‘Thus step by step he was 
Jed to realise the prime importance of social 

ing for an understanding of social structure 
‘and he found that the genealogical 
mothod was best fitted to supply the necessary 
data, On joining the Expedition, Rivers went 
‘out with the sole object of studying comparative 
paychology, he came back a Koen ethnologist, 
having in the meantime forged a new instrument 
of researeh. 

“Four years later, in 1902, he went to south 
India to investigate the Todas, and in his impor- 
tant monograph ( “The Todas",. 1906) on that 
small but most interesting people, he proved 
‘once more the value of the gevealogical method. 
His researches demonstrated how a trained mind, 
sympathetic manner, and scientific method can 
accomplish a great dexl of first class work ina 
relatively short time. 

“His first expedition to Melanesia was mado 
in 1908, when he devoted most of his time to 
the Solomon Islanders ‘The practical result of 
of his work thore was the pablication in 1914 
of his monamental “History of Melanesian 
Society.” ‘Tho Melanesians were usually rogarded 
fas primitive folk of low culture, but Rivers 
domonstrated the existence of at Jenst four layers 
of culture, due to as wany migrations into that 
area. He dissected oiit, as it were, the main 
constituents of each layer, and showed that 
certain beliefs, rites, customs, and objects were 
found to be Tinked together in an organic wholo 






































jn each layer or complex. Ho also discussed 
acutely the probable effects of one culture upon 
‘another, and showed that certain conditions 
which had usually been considered as due to social 
‘evolution were better regarded as a case of social 
adjustment botweon a pre existing and an immi 
grant custom, ‘The method formulated by Rivors 
ia one of prime importance and is capable of 
indefinite extension to other peoples. 

“As an examplo of the continual growth of 
the mind of Rivers and his intellectual honesty, 
it is interesting to note that in his presidential 
address to Section Hof the British Association in 
1911, and his “History of Melanesian Society” 
(1914), he points out the change that hed taken 
place in his standpoint. ‘The greater part of 
the book had been written as an evolutionist, 
‘and, in common with other English etbnolugists, 
he belioved that similarities of eustom and belief 
aro the results of the uniform reaetion of the 
humen mind to similar conditions, A further 

joration of the facts and problems with 

hho was then occapied led him to the view 
that these similarities ure the result. of diffusion 
from s common source by means of migration— 
1 view which cortain older British othnologists 
had held, though it was temporarily neglected. 
‘This change of standpoint. propared Rivers for 
an enthusiastic acceptance of the main principles 
enuiciated by Prof G. Elliot Smith in his 
“Migrations of Karly Culture” ( 1916 ), and ever 
after Rivors was a keen supporter of cultural 
rmigeations 
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“Ie seems almost superfinous to point out 
what a loss the death of Dr. Rivers is to. paycho- 
logy and ethnology. His keon critical mind and 
his insistence on scientific method were of inesti- 
mable importance to these young sciences; he, 
more than any one else, was establishing ethno- 
logy as a scientific discipline. It is impossible 
to indioate what his death means to his many 
frionds”. 

In a letter informing the editor of this journal, 
of the sad incident, Dr. A. ©, Haddon writes, -— 

“Tt has been a terrible blow to us all and 
science loses a man with Keon criti intellect, 
vast: knowledge and charming disposition. I do 
not know how our Cambridge School of Ethnology 
will get on without him” 

We nood hardly say thnt students of Ethno- 
logy in India, too, deeply mnourn the loss of the 
illustrious author of The Todus, the History of 
the Melanesian Society and many other valuable 
books and papers. Hix kei rest. In Indian 
tbnology was deeply appreciated by Indian 
students of the science. Indeed he was ever 
ready to assist and encourage Indian worke 
in the Seeince in every possible way. He cont 
buted a most valuable article on The Orgin 
of Hypergamy to the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society in 1921. And 
when he heard of the project of starting the 
present journal which was at first proposed to be 
issued bimonthly, Dr. Rivers at once wrote to the 
editor, “Iam dolighted to hear of your project 
of starting a bimonthly journal. It should doa 
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‘reat deal to arouse general interest in anthro. 


pology in India and should be especially valuable 
through its ‘Notes and Queries’ section, T shall 
be very glad to do all that I can to help. Tam 
delighted to toll yon that the Couneil of the 
Folklore Society, of which I am now President, 
lected you yesterday an Honorary Member. 
Tam very glad that this should“ have been done 
while I am President of the Society. At this 
jstance you may not perhaps understand how 
much those interested in Indian sociology value 
your work, and it is very pleasent to give this 
‘small indication of our eppreciatio 

Dr. Rivers promptly sent an article on Kinship 
and Marriege in India for publication in the 
first number of this journal, and, if he had been 
spared, would undoubtedly have contributed 
many more a8 he had kindly promised to do. 
His cordial sympathy and stimulating advice and 
‘guidance will be greatly missed by students of 
anthropology in this country, 
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1. THE ‘GODS’ OF THE ORAONS, 
‘Br uz Error, 


‘The Orson of Chota Nagpur implicitly believes 
in the oxistence all around him of an invisible world 
of super-sensuous entities—of spiritual and seni 
spiritual personal beings, unembodied spirits and 
disembodied souls, and impersonal powers and 
energios encompassing and interpenetrating thie 
phenomenal world, ‘The world of spirits is to the 
Oraon as much areality as the visible world of his 
senses. It is these invisible spitits that aro. belioved 
by him to control or affect the course of Nature 
find the events of human life. And it is according 
to the measure of their respective powers for good 
or evil that these spirits receive various degrecs 
of attention 

Te is the higher spirits or deotas ( gods ), the 
semi-divino spirits of their own ancestors or pacl- 
da'lar, and a certain class of disembodied spirits or 
‘nads, (bhute or ghosts) with whom man may get into 
communication cither in dreams or trances, whose 
supposed activities, ether helpfal or harmful (-more 
often the latter than the former:), appear to be 
nt consequence to excite the 
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attention or homage. ‘These constitute the 
deities of the Orion pantheon; and the various 
rites and ceremonies performed to conciliate and 
propitiate them and to establish friendly relations 
with them s0 as to seoure good luck and avert bad 
luck “in regard to health, food and progeny, 
constitute tho religious practices of the tribe. 

‘The inferior spirits and impersonal powers 
and energies of which, according to the Oraon, 
tho earth is as fall ‘as a treo is full of lea 
(guchh Dharal pita, prithei dharal bhi ), form 
the objects not so much of their religious beliefs and 
observances as of their magical or magico-religious 
doctrines and practioes, 

I. Dharmes or the Supreme Dei'y. 

‘The highest, divinity recognised by the Oraon 
is Dharmes, the Supreme God, the Source of life 
and light, The Oraon's conception of a Supreme 
Deity ruling over tho universe and over the other 
{gods and spirits may probably have been suggested 
by the spectacle of the Sun reigning supreme in 
‘the sky, and dispersing darkness and its terrors and 
bringing light and its blessings to the earth,—for 
the Oraon name for the Sun—Biri—is not infrequ- 
ently still applied to the Supreme Deity as 
Biri-Belas or the ‘Sun-God', The name Dharme or 
Dharmes is probably derived from some Sanskritio 
‘8 later loan-word to indicate the 
larly among the Maler or Sauria 
Pabarias of the Raj Mabal Hills, the nearest 
congeners of the Oraons, the Creator or the Supreme 
Deity is now generally known by the name of Ugjo 
Gosain or Taihu Gosain, whereas Bera or Bedo 
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Gossin has now come to bo regarded asa separate 
Sun-God, though when Lieatenant Shaw prepared 
the first published acoount of the tribe in 1795; Bedo 
(lit, ) the Sun was the name generally applied by 
the Maler to the Suprome Deity. The name 
“Dharmes’ is unknown to the Malers. 

Now-a-days, the Oraon sometimes applies the 
purely Hinda name of Bhagwon to the Supreme 
God and even in the Oraon story of the genesis 
of man and the spirits?, either the Hindu goddess 
Parvati, the coneort of Siva (as in some versions ) 
or (as in other versions ) Site, the wife of 
Ram Chandra— supposed incarnation of God,—is 
spoken of as the wife of Dharmes. ‘The Rev. P. Dehon 
appears to have beon misinformed when in his 
article on The Religion and Customs of the Oraons® 
he wrote, “when they use Dharmes the idea of God 
entirely soparated from the Sun, whilst while they 
use Bhagavan they naturally’ look to the Sun as 
the Kol do”. It is trae that in using the name 
‘Dharmes,’ the Oraon now-a-days refers only to 
the Supreme God and does not ordinarily think of 
the Sun at all, but so also in using the Hindu name 
‘Bhagwan’, the Supreme God alone ia meant and 
there is no reference whatever to the Sun, , When 
the Sun is particularly meant, the term used by 
the Oraon is cither “Biri or ‘Suryj’ or ‘Suraj 
Bhagwan’ ( the Sun God ) but never simply 
‘Bhagwan, 
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‘The appropriate colour for Dharmes is white— 
the colour of the Sun; and the fowl or goat 
sacrificed to him must bo of a white colour. And 
in offering prayers or sacrifices to Dharmes, the 
Oraon must turn his face to the east—in the 
direction of the rising Sun, All these circumstances, 
appear to point to the probability of the Sun being 
the origin of tho idea of ‘Dharmes’ and I have 
often heard Oraon eldors identifying Dharmes 
Biri Belas or tho Sun God. And we find 
Colonel Dalton supporting this view when he 
writes of the Oruons, “like the Mundas, they 
acknowledge « Supreme God, adored as Dharmo or 
Dharmesh, tho Holy One, who is manifest in tho 
Sun." « 

Col, Dalton, in his turn, however was in error 
in attributing to the Oraon tho idoa that “Dharmesh 
cannot and does not interfore, if the spirit of evil 
‘once fastens upon us,” and that, according to the 
Oraon, “it is therefore of no use to pray to Dharmosh 
(or to offer sacrifices to hime” Dalton was not quite 
‘correct in supposing that “though acknowledged, recog 
nised, and reyorenced, he (Dharmes ) is neglected, 
whilst the malignant spirita are adored.” ‘True, the 
Oraon has no temple or sncred grove or other seat 
specially assigned to Dharmes nor has he any spacial 
season for offering sacrifices to Dharmes, but the 
Oraon otters the sacrifico of a white cock to Him 
at every important feast euch as the Sarbul and also 
when other helpers fail. Again, at every sacrificial 
ceremony, the Oraon offers a libation of a few drops 
of water ia the uame of Dharmes and a libation of 
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& few drops of liquor to his ancestor. 
Pach-batlaro, before 
of fowls or animals 
spirits for whose propitiation the ceremony 
ly meant, 

Finally, in extreme distress, when the oth 
for spirits fail him, the Ornon offers prayers 
‘and sacrifices to Dharmes as last resource, 

‘Tho fact that Dharmes controls the otber gods 
‘and spirits is particularly symbolised by the arrange 
t of the sacrifices at the principal Oraon religious 
festival (Known as the Sarhu). At this festival held 
ab the village Sarna or sncred grove of Sal (Shorea 
robusta) trees, fowls aro sacrificed under the mai 
‘Sarna treo to each Oraon deity and principal 5 
‘as well as to Dharmos. Each fowl, before being 
offered up in sucrifio, is fed on a small handfal of rice 
placed on the ground, ‘These handfuls of ice are 
placed in a row, each in the name of a particular 
deota ot spirit, and at the hoad of tho row, a little 
apart from tho rest, is placed a handful of rico 
‘monnt for the white cock to bo sacrificed to Dhar- 
‘mes, This arrangement of the rice-grains, as several 
Oraon priests explained to mo, is meant to aymbi 
their “prayer that Dharmos may control the 
other spirits and see that they behave properly. 
‘When a whito cock is offored in the name of Dharmes, 
the Oraon priest prays—Min Dharme, Baba hekdae 
akkam valkam, adin sanyhaké. Emkde Klann mala 
‘ni, nighae Khann ivi; ninkim Laba hekdae ; samphake, 
“hou Dharmes urt (our) Father. Whether we 
know or do not know (i.e, whether through 
ignorance we noglet or fail to propitiato any par 
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ticular spirit) do Thou restrain him (. ¢. the offended 
spirit). Our eyes do not see; Thine eyes sec”, 
Just as the Sun sees all that goes on upon the 
‘arth and in the heavens, 2 Dharmes sees all that 
‘man and tho spirits do and knows all that. they 
think. And the Oraon has « notion that Dharm 
punishes offences against customary morality. As 
‘an expiation for such an offence, the sacrifice of a 
white cock to Dharmes is considered indispensable. 
‘Thore is one fact in conection with the Oraon 
cult of Dharmes which may seem to be of parti- 
cular significance. ‘The only ceremony in which 
‘Dharmes alone-is invoked and in which sacrifice 
i offored to him alone is the Danda-Katra ( tooth: 
breaking ) or Bhelwaphari (Bhelwa twig splitting) 
ceremony referred to in the Orson Jegend of the 
gonosis of the race, And it is only at thie 
ceremony that the traditional Oraon story of tho 
gonesis is ceremonially recited by the offciant, 
The sacrifice consists only of an egg which is 
inverted in the forked end of a split bhelwa 
(semicarpus anacardium) twig and is, in the man- 
ner of imitative magic, broken with prayers to 
Dharmes for “breaking the evil eye and evil 
mouth” of inded persons, wizards, witches 
‘and malicious spirits and malicious persons, “even 
as the egg is broken,” so thet no harm may 
cecur to the Oraou's crops, and health, plenty and 
prosperity may attend him and his family. This 
ceremony of egg-breaking is also performed, but 
without the recitation of the legend, on the occasion 
of the chhathi or purification ceremony on the 
eighth day after the birth of a child, again in 
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connection with a marriage ceremony, and also after 
the cremation of a dend Oraon, From the traditional 
Ornon legend of the origin of man and his instita- 
tions, we learn that this magical ceremony was 
the original method of the Oraon’s approach to 
supersensual powers for help. This ceremony 

suid to have been prescribed and adopted when the 
orops were first injured by boasts and other pests, 

The oult of deities and spirits and the propi- 
tiatory or religious ceremonies connected with them 
aro said in the legend to have boon instituted atter- 
‘wards when the intonso heat from tho furnnoes of 
tho iron-smelting Asurs began to scorch up every- 
thing green, 

According to the logond it was not till Dharm 
the garb of amagician killed the males. of th 
smelting tribo of Asurs by a trick and thoir widowed 
fornales implored Him to provide them with moans of 
subsistence thot He ordained that they should 
inhabit tho earth as spirits and live on such 
saorifioos and offerings ae man might mako to 
thom, ‘Thus Oraon tradition would appear to 
represent Magio as having procodod Religion proper. 

It is interesting to note that the second part 
of the Oraon legend of the yonesis, which 
refers to the oult of spirits, is common also 
to the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, and whore: 
‘as the Danda-Katta coromony of tho Oraons, in 
which Dharmes is the only Deity appealed to, 
is presided over by the Oraon Panci, representing 

coumanity, the propitia- 
spirits or deotas and nade is 
the function of tho village priest or Pahan (Oraon, 
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Naigas) and in an Oraon village in which there aro 
still one or more families of the old Munda settlers, 
the Puhin is generally » Manda The reason 
assigned for this by the Oraon is that the Mundas 
being the earliest sottlers on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau have better knowledge of the deities and 
spirits of the land and of the proper methods of propi- 
tinting them. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of tho village gods and spirits of the Oraon 
pantheon are borrowed from the Mundas, as a 
fow are borrowed even from their Hindu neighbours, 
‘As we proceed, we shall discuss the respective 
‘sources from which the conception of tho different 
classes of doities and spirits of the Oraons appears 
to have been derived. 
I. Ancestor-Spirits. 
Like the oult of Dharmes, the cult of ancestor- 
spirite would appear to have boon indopendontly 
evolved by the Oraon. His oult of , 
Oraon Doctrine ancestor-spirits appears, to be tho 
‘of the Soul mataral outcome of his conception 
of the human soal. ‘The Oraon 
conceives of the human soul as the shidowy 
counterpart or double of the physical body of the 
individual, and this shadowy double is believed to 
carry with it tho vital principle. The soul, it is 
believed, tomporarly leaves the body daily or rather 
nightly during the hours of sleep and occasionally in 
sickness, trances and similar conditions. 
To the Oraon his dreams are realities. What 
‘the Oraon remembers as dreams are, 
‘The Soul in he believes, what his soal actually 
Dreams. saw, heard and did when it went out 
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of the body during sleep or sickness and visited 
places far and near, usually places which it had 
lately visitod in the flesh but sometimes also new 
‘and unfamiliar places. It is because the soul loaves 
the body in sloep that an Oraon avoids suddenly 
waking a sleoping man; he will call him several times 
by name, thereby allowing “the wandering soul 
time to return into the body. 
Although the Oraon does not appear to ndopt 
‘any specific measuros to bring back 
‘Chor-dewa’ tho wandering soul of a sick man and 
restore it toits body or to provent 
the departure of tho soul hy such devices as stopping 
‘up the various exits of the body in sickness and 
similar othor conditions, thore is one class of cases 
{in which ho sovks to seize and destroy the wande 
soul in order that the person, boing thus d 
his soul, may die, ‘This ho doos in tho caso of 
what ho calls « chor-devwa or the thievish spirit of 
‘wizard or witch, Whereas ordinary human soula 
leave the body automatically in sleep and death, 
and wander about invisible like the wind, tho 
soul ofa wizard or witch may loave the body at will 
and go wherever it chooses, in material shape 
‘a8 a chor-dowa or thievish spirit. ‘The material 
usually assumed by a chor-dewa with a view to 
escaping detection is that of n black cat or of 
a human pigmy not higher than a man’s thamb, 
shape, the soul of a wizard or witch alfeots 
ievous designs of causing fatal sickness to 
sleeping persons by biting off the ends of theie 
Ihair, or Vicking up thé saliva trickling down tho 
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‘corners of their mouths, or by nibbling at the dead 
soles of their feet. When such o 
thiovish soul is detocted in its assumed shape going 







it and the physical body of thé chor-dewa is sure to 
bo found lying similaily wounded or dead at home, 

‘As for tho ordinary Oraon, the Supreme God— 
Dharmnes—it ix believed, protects his soul from 
harm whon it leaves the body in sleep or sickn 
and wanders aimlessly about, And at times the 
tancostor-spirits of an Oraon guard his soul 
while it thus wanders about, in sleep or sicknoss, 
‘Thus Chacra Oraon of village Sakra, an old man of 
soventy, gave mo a vivid description of ono of tho 
exoarsiony of his soul during the sleep of the body 
{in the course of which his soul strayed to the 
confines of what appeared to bo a populous and 
prosperous village nd was in fact the undor-ground 
settlement of tho dead forefathers of his ov 
hamlet, On the borders of tho settlement, he (1 
oul) mot a hoary-herded old man sitting on alow 
stool (mdchia), As soon as the latter saw him he 
forbade Chara on pain of death to enter the 
sottloment and called out to a young man whom 
hhe ordered to couduct him back to his body, 
Charra firmly believes that if he had not. boon 
thus sent away but had actually entered the settle- 
rent anid met his own dead ancestors and near and 
dear relatives, his visit would have been undaly 
prolonged s0 as to render dificult his timely return 

physical body and thus eatise his death. 

Again, the Oraons believe that the spirits of 
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their deceased fathers or grandfathers often come 
to attend the siok-beds of their 
Solicitude of living scns and grandsons, and 
ancestor-spirits many an Oraon hes told me how in 
for their sick severe illness while the body lay in 
descendants. a stato of physical insonsibility or 
sleep they (their souls} perceived 
their deceased relatives pationtly seated by their 
bod-side guarding their sick-rooms against tho 
intrusion of mischievous spirits, 
When an Oraon who is ill shows no sign of 
i, ho oF his relatives call upon their 
rts, complain of thoir apparent inditarence 
nd pray as follows,— “Khekbel kia Psohbalar 
ridar ; Kok miia Dharmes ridas. Eman ordar kt 
mila? Embsi ntti chopiu hotrki kala, Mal 
bujhtrdar ? Emin 3, sadhor ? “Underneath 
earth you ancostor-spirits dwell, [as] overhead 
dwells Dharmes. Do you soo us ot not? Do 
removo our illness [ iit, our fever-rain taking away 
£0}, Do younot understand 1 How long will you 
torment us (i. , leave usin auch torment ?]) 
‘The soul of a deceased Oraon is believed to 
enter into the community of the Pack-ba'lar ot 
‘ancestor-spitite on the annual Agha 
Visits of dead Benja ( groat marriage ) or Hare 
relatives. Dora ( bono-lrowning ) day when the 
bones of all the Oraons of a clan 
who have died in the course of the year are core 
‘monially drowned or deposited in the clan oss 
or Kundi. Until thi ion into the community 
of its dead ancestors, a ‘recently departed soul 
sometimes seeks the company of its living relatives, 
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But such visits, itis said, cannot last long. Many 
fare the stories Ihave hoard from my Oraon friends 
of tho recently dead appearing apparently in 
flesh before their living relatives in their 
‘waking hours. ‘Thus, to cite one instance, a middle 
‘aged Oraon of the name of Bowne narrated to me 
the following story of his own porsonal experienoe, 
One winter morning his mother's cousin-brother 
living in a village only a fow miles from bis own 
‘ame to Bowna's house and accosted Bowna’s 
father Sukra, saying—'So, Bhitu (brother-in-law, 
you aro building « new hut !” Sukra who was then 
actually ongaged in constructing a new but asked 
tho guest to be sented, and, according to customary 
rales of hospitality, Bowna took charge of the 
‘quost’s sticke and gave him some tobacco-powder 
‘and lime to chow, After some conversation Bow: 
a's mother handed a yam and a knife to her 
cousin and asked him to peol the yam which sho 
wanted to boil for him, ‘The guest took the yam, 
posted it and cut it up into slices, He then 
went out of tho houso on the pretext of having to 
answer a call of nature. An hour and more passed 
by, bat still the guest did not return. So Bowne 
and his father became anxious, went out of the 
howe and looked about for their guest in all 
directions but no trace of him could be found. 
‘They then returned home and Bowna went in to 
see if his uncle's stick was left in the Iumber-room 
where he had kept it over a bundle of rice, ‘To his 
astonishment he found that the stick too was missing. 
‘That afternoon Bowna’s mother went to a market 
‘at somo neighbouring village and on meetting there 
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tho. elder brother of hur moming’s guest narrated 
to him the strange conduct of his younger brother, 
On this the elder brother exclaimed, “How was that ! 
He died yesterday.” All present there at once 
concluded that it was the soul of the deceased 
which was moving about secking the company of 
its living friends and relatives 

Until the annual ZZarbora coremony the corpse 
either remains boried in the villago burial-ground 
(mavan) or, if death has taken placo bofore the 
rains, is cremated and the bones tomporarily buried 
in the lari land attached to the house of the 
deceased. On the npnual harbor day following 
‘the death, before tho bones are carried to the 
uni of the clan to be finally deposited there, 
cithor a fowl or, in tho caso of an old and w 
do Oraon, « pig is sncrifioed and its blood eoromo- 
nially dropped into a small excavation made in 
the yard in front of tho doceased’s hut ; and the 
spirits of the dead ancestors of ‘the clan are invoked 
by a Panch ( an elder of tho clan ) who 
prays, —"Phalna (names) gotra-gahi pacheho packgi 
Biekhel kia radar ; isin hu ( or, if the deceased bo a 
fomale, idin hu) sarge navke” [O! male and 
female ancestors ( lit, old men and women) of 
such-and-such (names ) clan, you aro [ dwelling] 
under the earth; do you also tako him (or, her) 
into your company. ] Thenooforth the departed 
soul takes its placo among tho ancestor-spitite of 
the clan, Souls of all deceased persons of eithor 
sex oxcept those of infants, pregoant women, and 
women dying ia childbirth as woll as persons bitten 
todeath by a tigor or persous dying of small-pox 
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‘are thus ceremonially admitted to the community 
of the Pach-balar, 

‘Although the spirits of deceased mombers of @ 
clan live in an underground settlement of their 
ir village Kundi, they are still regarded 





own near t 


‘as forming ono family or clan-group with their 
hi 





1g descendants and Kinsmen whose welfare 
now their special concern, ‘They sometimes 
appear and speak to their living relatives in 
thoir dreams, watch over them in their siokness, 
‘and often foil tho attempts of other spirits to do 
them harm, Not long ago the young daughter of 
ono of my Oraon sorvants just returned from hor 
Ihusband’s place hecane subject to hysterical fite, 
‘Hor parents oalled ina mati or spirit-doctor for her 
troatmont, And with tho help of his art, the mati 
dliscoverod that when the gitl was comitig from 
hhor husband's house to her paronts, a but (tise 
chievous spirit) of hor husband's village followed 
hor and would have by then made an end of her 
had not the Pachba'lar” of hor father’s family foiled 
tho offorta of the other spirit, 

In the ease of @ serious illness in tho family 
‘4 vow is taken to offer, on recovery, 
{har fowl tothe snoattoaprte, On te evening 
of the annual Harbopa ceremony boiled rice and 

P Jaid out near the kundi on plates and 

in leaf cups by their descendants for the newly dead, 
‘and unboiled rico and unboiled urid pulses (phase- 
olus rozburghii) for the other Pach-balar, And it 
isbolieved that the shades of the departed Oraons 
of the olan come out of their underground settlements 
fat night to partake of the food provided by their 
descendants and relatives, 
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Although except the anual Hapbopa ceremony 
{AI Souls’ Feast) there is no special religious 
festival at which offerings or snerifices aro made 
solely to the ancestor-spivits, those spirits are 
invoked and offerings are made to them by t 
living relations at every fonst and on every suitable 
occasion, ‘Thus at the Sariu, tho Karma, and 
tho Phagua festivals, tho frst loaves of ico-lonr 
broad mudo at most Ornon ‘houses aro broken into 
pivces and offered to the Pach-ba'lar spirits of the 
family by name—so far as thelr names aro. rome 
ered, At the Jitia festival rice-gruel is similarly 
offored to them on six leat-plates, two for the spi 
cof dead ancentors and ancostresses (Pachcho Pachyi 
co bupha burhi), two for the spirits of dend children, 
cone for tho spirite of deceased daughters of the 
family, and one for the remaining deceased mombors 
of the clan, And ut the two Nawvaklani fostivals 
fof the year—onco «in the month of Sawan (July 
August) when the now gondli (Puniewm mitiare) 
crop i first eaten and again in Bhtdo or Aswin 
(August-September) whon the new gdra (upland) 
rico crop is frat enten,—a little of the gumdli or 
ora rice, as the caso may be, Les'des boiled row 
fand vegotables, have first to be similarly offered 
to the ‘ancestor-spirits? before their living relat 
procded to partake of them, 

‘Again, at every meal throughout the year the 
orthodox Oraon, before ho takes up the first morsel 
of food, pats down a few grains of rice from his 
plate and drops a little vogetable or other curry 
on the ground for his ancestor-spitits, without, 
however, invoking them by name, On being asked 
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why this is done, the reply generally given is that 
their fore-fathers have always done the same, But 
‘the more well-informed Oraons explain this as a token 
of gratitude to their ancestor spirits who, they 80 
have been providing food and clothing for the 
escondants thus enabling them to continue thier lin 

Finally, orthodoxy requires that not only should 
‘an offering of at least a few drops of water 
‘be made to the Pachbatlar at every puja or sacrifice 
‘and at every auspicious caremovy such as a birth 
ora marriage, but whenever an Oraon happens to 
tako the name of any of his deceased ancestors, the 
offering of a littlo water should be made to the 
spirit of auch anogstor, for it may turn up unobserved 
in rosponso to the call 

‘Tho Oraon doos not, like his Munda neighbour, 
permanently instal tho spivite of his dead relativ. 
fs household deities with their seats in a corner of 
hie own hut bat only tomporarily necommodatos 
them in his compound until the annual harbor 
coremony following thoir death when they are 
reunited to tho shades of their predeceased relatives, 

‘The Rov. P. Dehon in his articlo® alrondy referred 
to has stated that, ncoording to the Oraon, “a dead 
wan has two shades, the heavy one that goes to 
‘Markha or the heaven of the Uraons, and the othe 
‘one that remains among them’. But all the inqui- 
ries on the point that I have made among the 
Oraons of Chota Nagpur for soveral years go to 
jiow that the Oraon has no idea ofa heaven up 
above whero the soul goes after death. Merkha 
(not ‘Markha’ } is the Oraon term for the sky, 
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n the theological sense. ‘Tho blessed abode 
}uls of tho duly orémated doad is not in ‘heaven’ 
or the sky but under the earth, Nor does the 
Ornon appear to have any definite notion of a man 
having ‘two shades’, ‘The nearest approach to such an 
idea that I could find in the minds of some compara 
tively more intelligent Oraons was the vague distine= 
tion that they made between the Jia or physical 
life and kh or shade or soul. Whereas of the jia or 
physical lifo of a dead man they would say, ‘it has 
passed away like the wind, and gone wo don't know 
whero” (taka manja, eksan urkhaki kora), with rogard 
to tho spirit or soul all Oraons agroo in saying 
that it becomes ono of tho Pachballan, and that 
those resido under the earth (Ahethel kia radar). 
Porhaps tho informant. of tho Rev. P, Dehon was 
‘one of his Oraon converts whose account of the 
matter was coloured with his own biblical notions, 

Again, whon an Oraon spooks of a ‘heavy 
shade’ or oth eth and a ‘ight shade’ or nebba ek, 
all that ho really means is that some living men— 
those with ‘ight shades'~aro more susceptible to 
‘suporsensual influences, to dreams and visions of 
ipornatural objects and beings, than those with 
‘heavy shades’. ‘Those expressions do not appear 
to have any particular referenoo to tho ‘shades’ of 
dead, persons, And the Rev. P. Dehon is mistaken 
in thinking that tho Gkhain Bhitarna ceremony 
‘or what he calls the Korman coromony aro 
respectively porformed for two different ‘shades 
He is further mistaken. in supposing that the ‘ight 
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shadet of'a departed Oraon which is conducted back 
toita old house by the Chhain Bhitarna coremony 
finds in the house a permanent “resting place to 
remain there peacefully among its old acquaintances”, 
‘As a matter of fact, by the Chhain Diwtarna or, 
to give itits proper Orion name, the ekh-mankhna 
ceremony, tho shade of a deceased Oraon is brought 
bbaok to his formor house to remain there only as 
Jong as it is not admitted into the community of 
tho Pack-batar by tho ‘utur-khila’ ooremony—the 
coromony by which his relatives finally make over 
the soul or spirit of the dond man to the community 
‘of thove of his pre-docoased relatives, Whereas tho 
Mundas and other Munda-speaking tribes install 
tho spirits of the dead as household deities in 
comnor of their huts eonseoreted to them as tho ‘6ding’ 
‘or ‘bhitar', the Ornon only gives @ temporary 
tcoommodation to the souls of his dead relatives, and 
that usvally not insido thoir huts but in « portion of 
‘tho compound of tho houso, until the next farbora 
ceremony when tho spirit is sped home to ite 
permanent habitation under the earth (khokhel kia) 
oar the Fungi. It appears probable that, the 
‘ehhain Vhitarna coremony has been borrowed by 
the Oraons from thoir Munda neighbours. Although 
such distantly allied tribes as the Khonds of 
Orin ned the Gonde of the Central Provines 
fappoar to prastiso a similar ceremony of calling 
ee pe dade of the. dead to that old homes ut 
not improbably in imitation of their Munda-epoaking 
neighbours such as the Savars in Orissa and tho 
Korkus in the Cantral Provineos)—no arialogous 
ceremony is known to the Raj Mahal Pabiias 
‘who are the nearest kinsmen to the Oraons. 
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Finally thero appear to be good reasons to suppose 
that the conception of ancostor-spirits as beneficent 
deities isa later development with the Oraons, probably 
facilitated by contact with the Mundas and also per- 
haps with the Hindus, As shall show in «future 
article on the fanoral ceremonies of the Oraons, 
some of the rites and invocations in connection with 
those coremonios would appear to indicate that 
their original objoct was to koop the spitite of the 
dead out of harm’s way, to out off all connection 
with them #0 as to avoid all chanoo of their evil 
attontions being directed towards their living rola- 
tives, 

Although the Rov. P, Debon appeurs to be in 
crror in thinking that according to tho Orton 
every man has two souls ono of which joins tho 
‘ancoator-spirits in the deceased's house and is known as 
tho Pach-ba'l and the other goes to tho heaven or 
‘sky as.one of what he oalls the Nasre, as a mattor of 
fact all departed souls appoar to have been originally 
‘considered as evil spirit living undor the earth—all of 
thom though royarded as ancostor-spiite (Pach-balar) 
1¢ rogardod ns mischiovous spirita or 
woll, ‘The prosont division of dopartod 

into boneficont ancestor-spirits composed solely 
of spirits of porsons dying @ natural doth whoxe 
souls alone are now regarded as Pach-balar and 
maleficent or evil spirits of the dead, consisting of 
spitite of pregnant women or of women dying in 


























childbirth who may become nasan ( or destructive ) 


Uhus ox Naspe,—this differentiation of the spi 
‘of departed souls would appear to bo a Inter 
development of Oraon belief under the influenec, 
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as it seems, principally of the Munda cult of 
bonoficont ancestorspirits and to some extent 
also perhaps of the Hindu cult of the Pitris, 
With the Saoria Pabiirias ofthe Raj Mahal Hills 
who believe that the souls of the dend live under- 
ground and some times reappear above the earth 
in the shapo of a Pépi or willo’-the-wisp and emit a 
granting sound, the avowed objoot of their Pao-te- 
Kipaw erbi coromony is to cub off the connection 
of spirits of the dead with the village of their 
living relatives, ‘The Kaip orbu majié or the priest 
who officintos at the ceremony offers fowls and liquor 
ts of the dead on tho borders of the village 
once a yoar and prays,—“From today do not onter 
cur village’, ‘The sovored hond af the fowl is lofe 
‘on tho ground and tho rest of its ment is roasted 
fn fire and oaten on tho spot by those prosont and 
no portion of the sacrifioos may he taken back to 
the village, Whenever the phenomenon of the 
Jgnisfatuus or will-o'-tho-wisp is seen to appear, the 
Sauria Pabsris imagines that somo spirit of the 
dead is reappearing on the earth and apprehends 
tho occurrence of an epidemic in the village and a 
hhon's egg is forthwith offered of behalf of the 
lage on the route which the Popi spirit is likely 
to take in its approach to the villag 
spirit ia represented as having its mouth and eyes on 
the back of the head and its fect also turned back- 
wards, The approkension of the Pabsris that the 
‘Pri spirit may cast its looks behind and turn its ateps 
towards the villago is perhaps the father of the 
thought or conception of the Pori spirit with ite 
‘eyes and fect tarned backwards, In the wur-khila 
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ceremony of tho Oraons this fear is expressed by 
the offciant. of the ceremony in the words used in 
his addross to the soul of the deceased, Abu ning 
taram Ban kuku ningtaram birdran, neka’. “Now 
‘wo are sending theo away. Nov, (henceforth ) may 
[thy] eye [and] hoad tum thy way [and not 
ours” 
(To be continued.) 
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il, ANNAM—ASSAM. 
By J. H. Homoy, 0 1. ® 

Captain Baudesson’s book on the hill 
Indo-China? will bo of particular interest to: such 
Indian anthropologists as concern themselves with 
‘tho hilltribos of Assam, for the similarities between 
tho two are striking. ‘The very word Mot used 
for tho hill tribos of Annam sooms to cover, a8 
the word Naya doos, a heterogeneous collection 
of tribes dfforent in culture, in spooch, and in racial 
origin, Many of the features desoribed would apply 
gonorally to all tho miscellaneous tribes inbabiting 
tho Naga Hills aro, ‘The making of fire with « 
flexible thong,? cultivation by —“jhuming",® the 
‘ue of bellows mado of two cylindrical pumps,* of 
‘noose traps for large animals with sapling sprin 
of “panji-pits® bacholors? houses," symbolioal me 
sages; ela, aro alas typical of tho hills of Assam 
‘ay they soem to bo of those of Annam, When 
our author tells us of the scornful rejection of beads 
‘which happened not to bo in the prevailing fashion,® 
of tho stikling of children till they are three years 
the heads of children shaved," of 
the veneration of stones? of the rejection of the 
flesh of certain animals from foar of soquiting their 
chavactoristion\® of the curing of illness by the 
‘oxtraction’ of atones from the body of the patient;!+ 
‘when Ie records that while some tribes bary their 
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dead in the ground. others dispose of them in txe0s,1* 
or that the dialect of ono village is unintelligible. to 
the next2°—in all this he might be writing of the 
Naga Hills thomsolves. Finally, when he mentions 
that the Mot languages are classified by Cabuton 
according to their affinities to tho Malayo-Polynesian, 
to the Khmer, and to the ‘Tibeto-Burman and 
i,27 ho suggests a conclusion whichf{has already 
boon formulated with regard to the origin of the 
Naga tribes!®. ‘Thore are among the Mot, he says, 
no pare races, and ho attributes this in part to 
perpetual inter-tribal conflicts and the absorption of 
fone tribe by another.'® ‘The parallel is.a very close 
cone, and one may infor that the gulf betwoon the 
hill areas of Assam and Annam dates really from, 
the conquest of Burma by tho Barmeso who now 
intorvone. As lato as tho Kirst Burmoso War, the 
‘Trluings and the Karons of the plains of Burma 
rogarded the British as doliverers.*° 

‘Tt is rarely that our author mentions the name 
of any pattioular Mot tribe, and one may suspect 
that many of the features ho records apply not to 
‘tho Mot in general, bat to somo particular tribe 
among thom, At any rate, whon such features 
rropoat thoinsolven in tho Naga Hills, we find th 
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they aro characteristic rather of a particular group 
than of the whole area, “Thus the gourd organ is 
the Kuki rottchem,2® even though it has sometimes, 
among the Mo}, only three?* pipes instead of the 
uumual five or six? The oross-bow?* is typical, on 
the Naga Hills sido, of thoso tribes in touch with 
the Singpho, and is virtually unknown to the Angam 
‘Tho ‘onstruction of the approach to tho village 
‘us @ dark and narrow passage through and under 
dense brushwood?® is a method of defence 
employed by Kacha Noges, who keop the path 
clear by wooden props, to be cut away on attack, 
allowing the matted thorn bushes overhead to fall 
into the patb, itself a ravine, an impenetrable barrier 
40 & hostile raider, The uso of gun-arrows, mis- 
siles to bo fred from muskets?° at the wild lophant, 
is typical of the Angami as well as of the Moi, 
‘though tho former also used the device to fire 
lazing arrows at tho thatched roofs in Kohima 
fort in 1881. The use of poisoned arrows?? is. paral- 
Jelod in the Chang, Sangtam, and Kalyo-keogyu 
tribes, and they too have the story of tho upas troo, 
though whother their poison is roally obtained from 
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the antiaris toxisaria, or from stophantus giganteus 
or fun aconite has yet to be ascertained, ‘The 
Changs, too, alike most of their neighbours, forbid 
marrige betweon first cousins on tho mother's side 
(as well as on the father's), which Captain Baudesson 
thontions?* as reported by sone to be the onso among 
tho Mot, ‘The Mo! again, like the Lhota Naga, 
works for his wife in his fathor-in-law's house,” while 
his village polity is. “a xind of anatebioal republio™ 
‘on clocted obiof,*° —whom probably no one 
obeys at all, if we may infor from the Angami 
whose polity the doscription fits exectly, shough 
nothing in common with the Sema or Thado 
here, As among the Sema, however, the’ Mot 
hor husdand’s heir,?* and like ‘the 
‘Thado Kuki and the Tangkbul Noge, the Mot takes 
‘oath by a diving ordeal, the one who comes up first 
being the false awearer.?* Like the Sema too the 
‘Mot adds ® horror to death by bawling into the 
ears of the dying,®® and though our author doos not 
‘say s0, wo may fairly presume that the purpose of 
the Mot also is to reoall the soul of the departing 
Jativo, or at loast to convince it that its departure 
dooply regretted. Like the Semas also, and some 
Angainis, the Mots soo in a photogenph tho soul of 
ies subjoot.°* 

‘Tho Mot boliove firmly in tho social vindietiv. 
ness of the tiger.?* So do tho Ao Nagas, who are 
‘emphatically. convinced that if they hunt a tiger 
thathas been killing eattle on tho land of another 
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village, that tiger will infallibly suoooed in mauling 
some of the hunters who have 0 gratuitously 
molested him, In another sphere rather, the adultery 
‘of a Mol wife with a fellow-clansmen of her husband 
is a very mild’ offence,®® ay among the Lhotas and 
Rengmas ; while, as among the Lhotas again and 
the Semas, sho must remain absolutely chaste while 
hhor husband is on tho war-path ;97 doubtless her 
tunchastity under such conditions would be almost 
af bad as his own, and would ronder him partioulatly 
vulnorablo to his enemies. Like the Angami (aud 
the Garo) the Mot young men and maidens make 
Jovein song, singing reciprocal vorses.3? Like the 
Sema, the Moi credit a mysterious but intimate 
connection between the toad and the god of rain.9® 
‘We cannot for the moment remembér which Naga 
tribo uses a bamboo knife to cut, the navel string,?® 
possibly all of them do, 

With the Cham, a tribe professing the fuith of 
Islam, Captain Baudesson doals separately; but 
hhore again the parallel continues close enough, and 
‘ono is reminded occasionally of the Meitheis of Mani- 
ppur, who themselves boast somo not too sttiot 
‘Muhammadans among thom, as well as of more essen 
tinlly Noga tribes. ‘The Cham dislike trees near 
thoir habitations, like Somns ; they use the teri 
“alder brother’ as a mark of respeot,4 
and gallas medocine,*? like Angamis, Like the 
Somas thoy do not hesitate to give their offapring 
the most opprobrious of namos,*? and like the Chang 
they believe that theit immortal soul is. not the only 
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ono thab inhabits the body. While the Chang, 
however, adds only ono mortal soul to the immortal 
‘one, the Cham counts’ not less than cightoon 
mortal souls.¢* As with tho Semas the flight of 
‘tho immortal soul to ite fiual abode is associated 
tho flight of a bird.t? Among the Cham, 
we aro told, suicide is oxtromoly rato,** as it 
among all known Nagas, tho Lhota being a striking 
‘exception to this rulo. 

As with all Nagas, tho Cham calender is ‘s 
series of coremonios fixed according to the agricul- 
tural year and tho progress of the rieo crop, the 
first to reap which is, as among tne ‘Tengima 
Angamis, an old woman.47 By the Angami, it is 
true, these firstruits are eaten with ceremony, 
bat some other Naga tribes preserve the first ears 
cut throughout, the ensuing year, like the Cham. 
In their selection of-tho ultimate resting-placo for 
their dead close to the bost rice fioldst* of the 
family thoro is certainly a suggestion of the motive 
that doubtless prompts tho Kalyo-Kengyu Naga 
tribe to save up inside their houses all the yes 
dead and to dispose of thom simultaneously on the 
firat day of the sowing of the now year's crop,¢® tho 
bones being collected and placed for good at the 
back of the family granary, So too tho Cham tabu 
‘on speech when going to sonrch for tho procious 
‘eaglowood"*® ombodies the samo idea as tho Soma 
rohibition on speech when about to go afishing— 
Jost the fish hear and refuse to get caught, 
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Howbeit, the Cham is no trae Mot, though 
perhaps he was one ones, Like the Mavipuri, he 
indalges in rogattas and boat-races,*? and plays 
hous, substituting exnoos for bishops as the Mani- 
puri does for castles. Captain Baudosson doos not 
tell us whethor the Cham, like the Manipuri, doubles 
tho black canoos, leaving the white ones single, 
Dyoause, as ho says, tho dusky man is twice the 
fallow the white man is, Perhaps we may suspect 
that is to mako him so, if the explana- 
tion be not an entire fiction to assign a cause toa 
convention ot forgotten origin, Our author does tell 
‘us that the Cham idea of washing ( unlike the 
immaculate Manipuri here ) is to. beat the garment 
to be washed a fixed number of times against a 
stono, and then to desist, bo it cleansed or still 

ity,#® since reading which we have strongly 
suspected the looal dhobi of teking as his standard 
1 fixed number-not of beats but of holes. 

Jn their folkloro the Cham tell of persons 
invalnerable®® like the Angami zhuama, only the 
Cham can say how invulnerability is achieved—by 
anointing the body with human bile, A nearer 
folk-loro parallel is to be found perhaps in the Mot 
version of the Tower of Babel story’ in whicb, 08 
in one Angami version, the towor is brought down 
with a crash owing to the stupidity or negligence 
of the workmen at the bottom.:?  Captxin Baudesson 
is probably weong in sogyesting that this story 
and the Mot version of the Creation are borrowed 
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anda eoounts,** ‘The Mot, 
like all Nagas, havo the almost universal story of 
‘tho Amazons who slay their malo children 
‘the Mot Amazone also smelt eopper.*? 

Lot it not be thought, however, that among these 
imilarities, many of thom shared perhaps by mot 
primitive peoples, nothing ocours to show tho Mot 
jn contrast to the Naga tribes. The erection of 
masonry columns** may be merely a lazy substitute 
for that of monoliths, but tho Nagas do not amelt 
iroo,*° nor do they shavo their heads asa sign of 
mourning as the Mot ds. On the contrary, the 
Rengmas and some, at any rate, of the Kacha Nagas 
abstain entirely from entting their hair till after the 
ond of the year, whenever they have a death in their 
house, Doubtless the ultimate origin of both 
customs is to make it harder for tho ghost. to reeog- 
nise tho survivor. ‘The Chain make the moon 
fensinine,®? but the Nagas, like some other Assam 
tribos,°# not to mention the Mulanesians,"9 make him 
‘a maly, and the Sun a female who is. aft 
in the dark, Soven, the uolucky number of the 
Angamis, tho Mot hold to bo lucky. Tn the Naga 
Hills, in no tribo that wo know of do women ordi« 
narily inborit,*® while mate slaves moy not, Te may 
porhaps bo inferred that this custom is tho result 
ff the aubjugation of a race, whose property passed 
jormally through the female lino, by one of patri 
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Jineal principles, « process which has probably taken 
plaoo 1n,the Naga hills and doubtless in other parts 
‘of Assam ‘as well. What, however, is the preci 
significance of the Mot rale by which female obildren 
‘of & free woman by a prisoner of war are free, 
whereas male childron aro not 19° Is it merely 
that girls sharo their mother’s status and boys their 
father’s 1. Among tho Cham, we. aro told, the 
matrilineal system is stil in foree, ¢7 Musalmans 
though they be, 

Captain Baudesson tells us that among the Mot 
‘the purpose of the institution of the bachelors’ elub— 
the deka chang to use the Assam expression,—is to 
prevent sexual relations between the young men 
‘and the unmarried girls. °° If this be its intontion 
among Nagas, it is singularly ineffectual, and indeed 
1s Captain Baudosson admits, itis equally so among 
the Mui, He seoms, in fact, to contradiot, his own 
statement of the object ot the institution when he 
{goos on to say that “it is not too mach to say that 
tho Mot seems to attach no importance to fomale 
chastity”, meaning, it would seem, the chastity of 
tho unmarried only. Perhaps we may be pormitted 
to suspect that our author bas jumped to a miscon- 
clusion as to the purpose of the deka chang which 
thas beon shown by Poal to be a mero survival of 
the communal house in which the whole community 
originally lived. 

‘The most striking point of apparent contrast 
is the statement that only a few of the Moi groups 
“permit exogamy”,¢® endogamy being de rigeur with 
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the majority." ‘This seems to be so much at 
variance with the rest of Mot culture, that in the 
absence of any moro detailed information one is 
tempted to ask whetbor it is not possible that there 
hhas been some misunderstanding. Ono of tho earlier 
writers on the Angamis™® stated that the Angami 
subtribes were endogamous, tho mistake doubtless 
arising from tho fact that as a general rule « man 
within his own sub-tribe owing to linguistio 
and geographical limitations, but always outside bi 
‘own exogamous group. Whether the Moi be endo- 
gamous or not, further information as to their 
marriage systems would have beon very weleot 
‘Phe worship of Siva and the influonce of Hinduism 
clearly reached and touched the Cham, bat we may 
doubt if it could ever have been strong enough in 
‘that region to have imposed w system of endogamous 
castes on the hill tribes of Annam, 

Thore are one or two minor passages whore 
Captain Baudesson seems to have gone definitely 
wrong. or instance, he describes cotton as being 
soaked in rice-water.’® ‘Tho Angami and other 
‘Nagas steep their cotton yarn in rice-wator, not to 
blewch it, bat to give it strongth and to make it 
bind, as ‘the cotton from which it is spun has a 
short staple, Certainly mistake to. identify 
what must be tho Burmese wild cattle (tsine) with 
the aurochs, and tho translator's use of ‘buffalo’ for 
it is misleading. For the remarkable statement 
that “paddy” proparation of rice” we may 
perhaps blame the translator alone, ‘The absence of 

index and of maps is vory much to be regretted, 
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Ono o two general points of considerable interest 
fro raised. Premarital license seems to bo accom- 
panied among the Mot by the killing of the Brat 
child,"? Woaro told that under this institution 
41 boooines a mother to demonstrate?* her 
fortility, and therefore doubtless hor eligibility 
wife, Tt is again suggested that in some 
primitive peoples tho connection betwoon the 
and momoriing facultios is apt to 
bo missing, or only imperfectly ostablished,?® 
‘so that thoy ure unable to function’ simultaneously, 
f plausible explanation of many familiar phenomen 
stance which we aro given of a chief's marrying 
bis own daughter,” which wo are told is of a kind 
not uncommon among the Mci is interesting in view 
‘of Mr. Perry's researches on this particular points’ 
tnd the resemblances observed between the temples 
of the Cham and thoso of ancient Egypt suggest 
that our author is also among the Prophets. ‘The 
‘Cham appear to have practised phallic: worship at 

10 time, and it is suggested that this is connected 
with that of the Khmer, of Java and of Japan."* 
‘Assam right bave been added to these, but with the 
Cham “the finga is a simple cone, the yoni a trie 
angular prism”, Both aro somewhat, though not 
vory much moro reali 
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while pouring a libation of spirits over the oylinder, 
isa not uninteresting instance of the application of 
phallic principles to the purposes of everyday life as 
distinct from the promotion of fortilty 

Zo go back to tigers again, we are told with 
ciroumstance, and apparently with eonviction on the 
part of the author, that a tigor which damagos tho 
ears of its victim will nover return to dovour it, 
‘Tho Lushai believes that a tiger will nover eat a 
ill which has fallen on its left sido, and « similar 
belief sooms to be held of lions in north-east Afrioa.*° 
In it possible that animals also havo tabus ? Tt sooms 
‘more likely that the idea might have originated with 
‘humans of lycanthropic propensities, 

‘To conclude, the general similarity betwoen the 
‘Mot tribes of Annam and the tribes inhabiting the 
hills between Assam and Burma is so great that wo 
may fairly conclude that they both represent an 
approximately identical mixture of races and cultures, 
‘though tho proportions of the ingredients doubtless 
differ « good desl in the two areas in question, 
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I, A FEW NOTES ON THE SABAKHIAS OR 
SWALGIRI TRIBE OF ORISSA. 
By Saniwora Nanavax Rov, M.A to 

‘Tho Sabikhias or Swalgiris live in scattored 
‘groups in many villages in North Balasoro and on 
tho bordor of Midnapar District, 
Tho Tribal They were originally a wandering 
ame. tribe, with no fixed home oF abode 
like tho Indian gypsies or Bedite, 
‘The Sabakhits have, however, lost their roving 
habits aid have settled down to cultivation, Their 
santak or symbol of initial is the Mai or harrow. 
‘They have still to somo extent Kept up  thoir 
predatory habits and aro regarded as a oriminal 
tribe, ‘Tradition asserts that the Sabikhias sottled 
down to cuttivation seven generations ago, that 
roughly speaking about 150 years ago. T think 
the name Sabikhit comes from the Oriya word 
Sabukhia that is, literally, omnivores, ‘Tortoisos, 

inguanas, birds, rats, and jackals aro their favourit 
food. The oldest Swalgiris assert that in thoir 
roving days thoy used to respect tho cow. But 
this statomont should bo taken with a grain of 
‘alt, ‘Sabakhia! is a name given to the tribo by 
‘the Hindus, and the Sabskhiis have no other name 
to dosignate thomsclves. I think Swalgiri is only a 
glorified namo givon to the tribe by some Zamindars, 
T do not know what it actually means, Formerly 
thoy were employod by tho Zamindars to guard their 

household against thieves and robbers, 
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The Sabskhias have not yob been thoroughly 
Hinduised, ‘They have not yet begun to employ 
Brahman priest to officiate for them on ceremonial 

cocasions. ‘They do not worship any 

Religion, of the numerous Hinda gods and 

goddesses, Somo of them have 
taken to planting tho tulsi or basil plant in their 
homestead, ‘They boliove in ghosts and ovil spirits, 
They also believe in the evil eye. They havo 
bodily adopted the mothods _provalont among 
the Hindus of laying evil spivite and propitia 
the ovil But there is one ceremony peculiar 
to them which is conneoted with their cult of 
ancestor-spirits, When a man dies, he is carried 
out of the village and buried under the earth, 
If he had a mali or string of small wooden 
beads and a ghinshi or waist: thread on him, they are 
taken out and bundled up in a piece of new cloth 
with seeds of red sandal, and tied toa tree. These 
fro 80 left thero for ton days, tho period of mourning 
among the Sabikhias, If tho doceased had no 
‘mali and ghinshi on him, thoy aro purchased from 
tho bazar and treated in tho aforesaid manner, 
When the period of mourning is over, the bundlo 
jn taken to the houso and tiod up in the dwelling 
room, A now carthen pot, kalsi, is placed undor- 
neath, filled with wator and smeared with vermilion, 
‘A goat is sacrificed, —Aftor itis skinned, half its fleah 
is burnt san offoring to tho spirit, ‘Tho rost is 
cooked, and half of the cooked meatis again barnt as 
an offering to the spirit, ‘The other half is partaken 
of by the members of the family. The i 
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hold all along. If the deceased is a female, a cocoa 
nt is burat as an offering to her spirit, Women 
tro not allowed to take this goat’s flesh or cocoanut 
‘because it has beon offered to the spirit, If « married 
‘woman is ncoused of unchastity, a panch is called by 
‘the husband. ‘The panch summon her seduoor and 
‘ook to persuade him to make a confession, If both 
tho woman and her seducor do not make « confession 
Dut protest their innocence, the Panch, ax a last 
revort, bring dowa the bundle of the spirit’ and open 
it up before them, A handfal of sandal-wood sceds 
is taken from the bundle and placed aside, ‘These 
seeds are then counted. If the number of seeds 
‘tun out to be even, the woman is adjudged 
‘innocent, f, on tho contrary, it tus out to be an 
odd number she is adjudged guilty. In this procedare 
of tho ordeal, there is a good deal of the rough and 
ready justice which wo seo among all primitive 
people. Tt must be stated that very few women go 
through the length of tho ordeal of the bundle of 
spirit. Most women break down at the outset, 
‘At overy birth or imarriage this bundlo of the spirit 
is worshippod. ‘Tho spirit is the guardian of the 






































iit of tho bundle is evoked. ‘The 
adopted « Hind name for their 
household spirit, They eall it Joya Bejoya, Beyond 

jvit-worship they have no other form of 
religious observance. ‘The Sun and the Moon 
which are often the objects of primitive worship 
have no charms for the Sabakhiss, Neither 
havo they their own legend of tho creation, Asa 
primitive tribe they sad to roam hither and thither 
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and had no fixed abode, They used ta settle 
down in a villago fora fow months and then they 
docamped without any ostonsiblo reason, But their 
roving propensitios aro now all gone, They havo 
settled down permanontly like other cultivators, 
‘Thoy have, however, still retained tho simplicity 
of their ancestors, 
‘Tho Sabskhit bridegroom has to promise to tho 
bride's futher « bride-price of fifteen rupees out of 
which Rs. 10 is paid down in cash 
Marriage and the rest is paid at the time 
Customs of tho ‘se0ond marringe’ when the 
girl on attaining puberty goes to 
live with her husband. This custom ensures the 
bride's expenses of going over to her husband's 
hhouse at the time of this ‘sccond marriage. The 
‘Sbukbias marry early. The marriageable age of 
the bridegroom is generally sewn, and that of the 
bride is generally five, ‘The amount of the bride- 
price, as thoy call it, is fixed and is never raised, 
Previously the bride-prico was payable in kauri, 
but somehow or other it has been converted into 
fifteon ropes. ‘They oannot recall exactly when 
it was so converted. It is just powsiblo that the 
eonvorsion took place in the fortion of tho last 
contury, when kauris bogan to go out of the marke, 
‘Tho Sabakhils havo no rules of suovession peculiar 
to thom. ‘They have adopted the ordinary Hindu 
Law of Succession, Daughters do 
Succession. not ordinarily inhorit the fathe 
property. Widow marriage is 
allowed. A. married woman may abandon her 
husband and marry another man, But cases of 
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voluntary abandonment aro very rare now-a-days, 
‘The bride-price for a widow is ten rupees, The 
whole of it is payable in ash, ‘There are no 
caste dsitinotions among tho Sabekhits, 

‘A scattered community like the Sabakhiss ha 
up till now preserved a language of their own, 

although ithas suffered awfully from 
Lauguage. intermixtore, ‘They can speak. 
Oriya fluontly and also a sort of 

broken Bengali, but their mother-tonguo is still « 
living language. It is not possible to risk an opinion 
about it with a very meagro acquaintance. All that 
‘oan bo said is that there isa distinot admixture of 
Hindi, I quote below a fow Sabakhit words and 
sentences as specimens of their mother-tongue, 

Boiled rieo=Zahardu; Fried rie Bhugra; 
curry = Halem; Salt» Mithu; Bather= Aga, Brother « 
Bhai ; Sister = Bahani, Mother= Ay; San = Danta ; 
Moons Jjhali; Jack fruit=Kahantar ; Fish = Wachli ; 
Brass utensil=Taklu; Hatua or Hindu castes= 
Manath ; woman Manshi; Goat Baki; aokal = 

inge = Jha ghar ; Vermilion ~ Khandl 

Grass Fu; Dog Zundia; Oil Tels Tormeri 
Haldar. 
Tgo=Mu honda, 
T went 
T aball go tomorrow = Kal ma 
‘Lot us go home=Henda apana ghera jaya, 
‘Tho child was drowned in water=Panima charu 
dobiga. 
Going to a relative's house=Bandhuba jasu. 
Come afler four days=Chardan bad is. 
Boy, go to the plongh=Langta jao ra chur. 
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‘The pigoon is walking on the puoca roof=Perua 
puccapar khilahends, 

‘The sparrow twitters=Charkari akher. 
Tho Dal tastos will Dal kha 
Smoke tobacco = Garaku pia. 
‘The Indian corn is taken after being purchased at 
the hat Make asha khasu battal. 











I, A FEW TRADITIONS REGARDING THE 
‘ORIGIN OF TAMARIA CLANS. 

Br Davexona Navn Saxcanra TAMARA, B.A. 

‘The Tamapias axo a section of the Mundas of 
Chota Nagpur whose ancestors, a fow generations 
‘ego separated from tho main body of the Mundas 
now osoupying tho Ranchi District and migrated 
to tho neighbouring district of Singhbhum. ‘Those 
‘Tamaria Mundas, now gonerally known simply as 
‘Temarias rotain certain traditions and customs partly 
cor wholly forgotten by the Mundas of the Ranchi 
district or Chota Nagpur proper, Among the 
principal Munda clans or septs met with among 
the Tamarias of the Singhbhum district the following 
may be mentioned; the Samad or Samanta, the 
Charad, the Siti, the Rantai, the Bukru, the 
‘Nagari, the Diuri, the Telenga, the Pandu bing 
or Nag, the Kamat, the Sandi, and tho Tui 
‘Almost every clan or gusfi ( as the Tamarias call 
iv in imitation of tho Hindus ) is subdivided into 
‘more than one gusfi- ‘Thus the Samad or Samanta, 
gusti ix subedivided into Singi-Samad and Nida 
Samad gustis, tho Charad into Charad and Butkud s 
the Silior Sulanki into Sil, Tupuké and Kanchan ; 
the Rantai into Tamaria, Rantai ind Bota; the 
‘Bukru into Mailda, Budae;jting cho, Bukru, Dutw 
vrwd and Tawa Keron; and the Naguri into 
Takra, Naguri, Satrangi, Dunguri and Kana 
Baruhatu, and the Diuri into Diuri, Sadom Lopa 
Dineri and Koronjo-Kope. 
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Tho origin of tho Samad gusi 
follows : 
other gustis wont a-bunting. ‘The ment of tho gamo 
killed was equally distributed among the difforout 
gustis that took part in tho hunt. ‘The aneéstots of 
‘tho Samad clan wero considerable in numb 
W that fell to thoir share had again to be 
cut into smaller pioces with an axe. The aot of 
cutting in this mannor is called Sama by the 
‘Tamatias and thus these cutters of the ment cane 
to bocalled Samads, 
ional origin of the different subdivisiots 
of the Samad clan is as follows, 
A child of a man of the Samad guspi died, and 
its umbil ader (calling back thi shade to the house) 
ceremony was performed on the 
Samad. tenth day after death, on a dark 
Clan, night. "The performers of the 
seremony called the spirit of the 
decensed vo accompany them to the house of the 
latter when a man concealed in a bush responded 
to the call with the intontion of frightening the 
performers, At this response the party were greatly 
frightened, As the coremony was porformed at 
night (nida) the father of the dexd man and hie 
doxcondanta came to be called the Nida Samad clan, 
A few days later tho second brother also lost 
his child. But he performed the umbi ader cory. 
mony of hig child by day (singi), for 
The Singi ho was afraid to do that at night 
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Samad ‘Honeoforth he and his descendants 
Clan, were known as the Singi Samad 
lan, 
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‘The traditional origin of the Charad guspi and 
the Buthud gusfi is related as 
The Charad and follows:—Onee an a rainy day in 
the Butkud — the course of their migrations the 
Clans. ancestors of the clan had to 
‘encamp for anight on both the banks 
ofariver. ‘The people on one of tho banks were 
brethren 
‘on tho other bank were shivering with piereing 
cold, ‘The river was in flood and could not be 
crossed. ‘Tho party shivering with oold asked the 
perty enjoying tho warmth of the fire on the 
‘opposite bank of the river to supply them with 
fire. ‘The request was complied with and a brand 
of fire was supplied, but this brand of fre would 
barn with great difculty. As such a brand is called 
Butkud in the Tomaria dialect of Mundari, the 
people who supplied this Butlud brand thenceforth 
ame to be known as the Butkud gusti and their 
descendants are ao known to this day. ‘Tho shivering 
party made fro with the help of the Buekud brand, 
‘The fire began to burn brightly and the people 
warming themselves by the fre” began to oxpe- 
rience 1 kind of sensation known as charad in the 
‘Tamaria djalect, As thoy experienced the charad 
sonsation they began to be called the Charad gu 
‘The Charad regarded the Butkud as their bhayads 
for thoy received such help from them, ‘Thus 
intermarriage botwoon the Qharad and the Buthud 
came to bo regarded as wrong, 
‘The legend of tho origin of the Bukru guspi 
fs as follows :— 
(Once upon a time, people belonging to several 
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grustis went achunting. When meat of the game 

‘was being distributed equally among 

The Bukru all the gusts, tho man of a particular 

Clan. ——_gusti expressed their desire to have 

something moro than their proper 

share. ‘The habit of doing s0 is called /ukrw in the 

‘Tamaria dialect, ‘Thus tho people who asked for 

‘more moat than had falten to their shares began to 
be known as the Buki gui, 

The legend of the origin of some of the sub- 
divisions of tho Bukru gusfi is interesting. Tho 
story goes that a Bukru man had two wives—ono 
of whom was a Tatnaria Munda woman while the 
other was a Bari ( weaver) woman. Unfortunately 
hho lost two children, one by each wife in the course 
of one week. The bones of the deceased were 
to the clan ossuary (sasan) for burial. ‘The 
bones of the child born of the Barai woman were 
gorgeously decorated while those of the child by the 
‘Tamaria woman were without decoration, People 
‘at the Sasan or burial-ground mistook the decorated 
ones for those of the child born of the Tamar 
woman and so they kissed (cho) thom first, Peop 
who committed this mistake woro called the Bardi. 
Jang cho Bukru, i, 6, Bukru who kissed the bones 
ofa child born of a Barti woman, ‘Their descendants 
fare still known as mon of the Bapdi-jang cho 
Buby clan, 

‘The logond rolating to the sub-di 
Diuri qusti is as follows -— 

‘The Tamarias consider it boneath their 
to bury a dond horso with th 

Unfortunately a pony belonging to 
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A cortain family of the Diari guspi 
died, As no low-class Ghasi was 
available in the neighbourhood, 
the family was compelled to bury the carcass of the 
hhorgo themselves though it was considered beneath 
tho dignity of a Tamatin to do so, 'Thenooforth 
the people who performed this detestablo offi and 
their descendants camo to bo kuown as tho Sadim 
opt Diuri clan. ‘Tho Sadém-tapa Diuri mon aro 
ooked ‘down upon as of low birth by other 
‘Tamarins, ‘The traditional origin of tho Kamal 
or (lotus ) gusti is. related as follows :— 

Once on a time some Tamarias went into a forest 
for the purpose of hunting. ‘There they killed some 
eer and othor eatablo animal. When the meat 
of the animals was distributed amongst the hunting 
party, man kept the meat that had fallen to his 
share on @ kamal or lotus leaf As he kept. the 
meat on a kamal leaf he came to be known as 
belonging to Kamal clan. No Tamaria of the Kamat 
‘gotra will pluck @ lotus leaf or lotas flower. 

‘The story of tho origin of the well-known Nag 

gusti or, to givo it its real Mundati 
The Pandy Bing name, the Pandu bing clan is as 
or Nag Clan, follows :— 

Onoe on & summer day, a ‘Tamaria woman went 
toarriver to fetch water, ‘Thero was nono at home 
to look after the babe which the mother had loft 
Lhehiod at home, The mother having bathed in the 
river filled her earthen pitsher with water, She 
then placed it over her hoad and hastened home, 
On returning home she found, to her astonishment, 
8 cobra or Nag serpent or Panu bing ( white 
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sorpent ) protecting the babo, which was sitting on 
tho courtyard, from tho heat of the Sun. by 
expanding its hood over the hond of the babe, 
At the sight of the mother the Nag serpent is aaid 
to have disappeared. As tho babe was protected 
by © Nag serpent, tho devoondants of the babo 
came to be called the mon of the Nig gusfi, 
No member of the Nag gufi will injuro a Nig 
sorpont, 

Transformation of gusti names.—In many oases, 
tho Hinduised Tamarias of tho distriot of Singhbhumn 
have altered their gusfi names almost beyond 
recognition, Thus the name of the Samad gust has 
boon changed into Samanta gusti in order to give it 
‘a respectablé Hindu appoarancs, In the same way 
the Sili gusti has changed its name into Solanki 
gusti, the name of a Hindu Rajput clan, ‘The name 
gusti_ or clan name eoramon 
‘Hindu families and said to be 
derived from Sandilya Rishi,—is in so much favour 
with the somi-Hinduised Tamarias of the district, 
of Singhbhum that instances have been known in 
which » Tamaria of the Sendil guspi has married 
in the samo gusfi, And no wonder, as, in fnot, 
this now gusti name has boon adoptod by’ familios 
bolonging to several originally distinct gusfis such 
as the Diuri, tho Charad, the Butkud, and a fow 
others, A curious instanco of the transformation 
of a guspi namo is that of the Naguri and tho 
Rontai into tho Nig gusti, ‘Thia clan name is 
also in so much favour with the semi-Flinduised 
‘Tamarias of the Singhbhum district that instances 
have been known in. which a ‘Tamatia of the Nag 
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sti has married in the same gusfi. ‘Thi 
shows that this new gusti name has 
by families belonging to several originally distinot 
clans, 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Mons of Burma, 

The Mons are an intorosting historical race to 
study. I have trood their origin to Monghyr in 
Bihar, My theory is as follows :— 

Soveral millonniums ago, not loss than 6 or 7000 
years, some hardy Mongoloid races who occupied 
‘Mongyul district in ‘Tibet found their way across 
the Himalayas to the hilly tracts of the North East 
of India and found the kingdom of Mon-ghir ( Mon 
hills ). don’t know what “gyul” in ‘ibotan mea 
Some of theso Mons penetrated into the Centra 
Provinces by the name ot Mon-das ( Mundas ) before 
they wers driven to the hills of the Central 
Provinees by the Aryans. ‘This will nooount for 
the affinity of Mundas of the Central Provinces 
with the Mons of Burma as discovered by Sir 
George Grierson. So far I have traced only one 
common word “a” = “two” between tho Mundas 
‘and the Mons of Burnia, About 5000 yours ago 
Monghirims followed in the wake of Purnians 
in their respective waves of migration onstward 
to the sonroe of tho Irrawaddy. In tho course 
‘of this double migration by stagos nome, no 
doubt, soltled down ns Pru-Mons—(Chinove P'loman) 
(Pru being the first syllable of Purnia with w 
‘Prus and Mons somotimos intermarried 
lived apart, Pru-Mons finally 
with additional mixture of blood 
1 tribes of the lands in which they 
settled down, On their onward march, some of the 
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Pru-Mons had no doubt married Naga men and 
women of the Serpent race, This would account for 
the provalene of the myths of some ot our kings 
bora of eggs laid by femal Nage or Dragon married 
to human beings both among the Burmans ( Pro- 
Mons ) and the Mons. 

‘The generations that passed on settled down in 
‘Moni par (city of Mons ), ‘Tho modern doriy- 
ation of Manipur as the City of Gets is: scholastic 
‘Hero Mons seem to have preponderated. ‘The 
Manipuris carried thoir guardian spirit in a baskot 
getierally ween hung up in their houses. I don't 
know the mame of the Manipuri guardian spirit, 
But the Mons of Burma have a spirit basket 
dedicated in each house to the guardion spirit of 
Magari (the unmistaken corruption of Mon-giti ) 
‘The Burmans ( Pro-Mons ) also worship this 
‘Mageri as their household spirit. ‘The Prus loft 
Dohind isolated stragglers as Mros, Mro(m)s and 
Mro(m)s of Arakan and Maras of Upper Burma 
fon their track. ‘The Prus pressed onward across 
the river Irrawaddy Brom these first settlers or 
colonists of Purnians, the Burmans got their word 
“Punoa” for a Brahman, A Brahman was never 
known as Brahmana in Barma, ‘Pagan was at one 
time known as Pannagama (Village of Pornians), 

Whilo tho Pras migrated down to Lowor Burma 
through Central Burma on the left bank of tho 
Irrawaddy River the Mons seem to have come down 
the Chhindwin valley. In tho Tamu township of the 
‘Upper Chindwin District bordering on Manipur 
‘the Mon custom of courting girls ftom underneath 
‘the house still provails to this date, Mon-ywa 
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(Mon village) on the Chindwin River appears to 
have been a very’ important settlement of Mons, 
But there must have been Pru-Mons (Burmans ) 
‘and Prus in intercourse with them round the country. 
For about 16 miles across tho river tho earliest 
rock-cut temples of Poswan-daung wore cut 
by the Pru-Mon mason architects after the model 
of the Babara cave in Bihar, before the sth or 9th 
century A.D, ifnot earlier, ‘The Mons on coming 
to the junotion of tho Chindwin River with the 
Irrawaddy advanéed southward through western 
Burma along the right bank of the Irrawaddy, 
‘The Banks of the Mon River and the Man River 
must have been dotted with Mon settlements, 
But here again Mons and Prus seem to hav 
lived together peaceably in some villages as in 
Mon-Pra (now Minbu) on the borders of the Pra 
torritory,—Pru-Mon, Pruma-Prama—Birlama, tho 
Bramhadosh of the Mahabharata of 4000 years ago. 
‘Thé Chineso ceased to apply the name Ploman to 
‘Upper Burma and in the 8th and 9th contaries A. D. 
restrioted the term to Manipur and Assam, Bibsr 
‘was known tothe Arab travellers of the 8th and 9th 
conturies as Balhara with Monghir as its capital 
‘A merchant prinoo of Balhara fell in love with tho 
daughter of King Kyansittha in Pagan in tho 12th 
Contury. 

‘Those of the Mons who refused to coalesce with 
Prus into Pru-Mons ( Burman ) penetrated into tho 
Juins of Lower Burma, beyond Sre-khestra known 

‘Pru-ywa (village of Prus). ‘Those Movs 
who reached the plains of Lower Burma called 

a 
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‘themselves Monnea (Little Mons). The Reb- 
‘Mon-nos (the country of Little ‘Mons )—Burmese 
Roman or the Rhomay of the Arabtravellers of 
‘the sth and 9th conturies A. D.—was: divided into 
‘and three proviuoos of Mondes, Mondang: and 
‘Mondo, corresponding probably to Bassoin, Poga and 
‘Martabap (inolading Thaton ) respectively. 

Now I would ask some reader of this Journal 
to-help me in my researches, When was the Babara 
cave in Bihar built ? Is there any affinity, ling 
ox ethnic, between the people of Mon-gyul in. Tibet 
‘and the Monghirians ? Could you trace any of the 
following customs and beliefs of the Mons of Burma 
‘among the Tibetans, Monghirians, Mondas, Purnians, 
Assamese, Nagas and Manipuris ? 

(A) Spirit worshi 

‘Mons worship their guardian spirit called Magati 
or Mahati ins spirit basket suspended from the 
South-east post of tho house, ‘The spirit. basket” 
contains 7, 15 or 19 bamboo tubos. ‘The last number 
jr exconded. If a person is sick the medium 
ygeented 7; if a second. person is sick tho nnmber 
in incromsed to 16 ; if a third porson is sick to 19, 

(B) Houses. 

‘Their houses fuco North. ‘They use an odd 
number of stops, the two flank poles of which are 
unoven, ‘They never sloop with heads towards North 
or Wost, 





















(©), Coureship. 

‘Young men court girls from below the house, in 

the'floor of which is @ small hole for putting their 
Ibands through. 

When they soo « tortoise they must kill it 
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for offering to the guardian spirit and eat it, Other- 
swigo they must denounce it as “rotten”, Xt is eaid 
‘that some clan ¢pirite do not like tortoise, Thisis 
probably connected with totomiam, What is tho 
totomisin of the ‘Tibetans, Mondas, Monghirions, 
Assamese and Manipuris t 

{Inthe opirit danoo those who take part move 
‘round and round threo times in the opposite dirootion 
‘to the hand of a elook, 

(Dj Marriage. 

‘Phe Mon ‘bridegroom asks his tutelary god to 
give ‘im a pair of buffaloes and hat (for agniowl- 
‘taral operations) anda flute to please the animale 
by playing as an ordinary cowherd:doos. As tho 
Duffaloes may be dangerous to the safety of the 
audience prosent at the marriage ooremony, a snako- 
‘banded fish is eubstituted for the buffalo, A piece 
‘of bent split bamboo is insorted in the head to 
represent horns, ‘The fish is dragged to tho house 
‘of the bride. Tho bride's house ‘has threo pots 
round which the bridegroom walk—three times. in 
‘the opposito direction to the hands of clock, 

If the fish is dead, it is cooked, offered to tho 
spirit and oaton, If not, it is lot go. (‘Some how. 
‘over hit it on tho hoad and oab it after ooking 
































tnd offering itito the spirit ), ‘This custom seoms to 
bo peculiar to Peguan Mons who wore and ato 
till an agricultural people, 
(BE) Death. 
When a person ( malo or formato ) dios, he 
is given whi 


or she 
loose trovsors, probably pointing to 
(| dross in thoir native home. When 
is body ia movoll out 
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‘of the house by tho North side, In the oaso of 
others ot so related he is moved by some other side, 
‘The body is not put in the coffin till it reaches the 
ground, An oven number of stops is used in tho 
Tndder for tho dead, ‘The body is first takon towards 
the West, thon to the North. ‘Tho cometry is on 
‘the North. ‘The body is procoded by tho oldest 
on in tho cnso of the docoased father or by the 
yyoungost daughter in tho onso of the decoased 
‘mother, or failing them by the next of kin carryi 
‘a ghost tray or bowl (a ghost of a dead person is 
being symbolised by a butterfly). ‘Tho body is moved 
with feet towards tho cemetry. After the funeral 
coremony the body is moved round and rvund three 
‘times in the opposite direction to the hands 
of @ clock. ‘Then the head is turned towards tho 
North before the body is finally Inid in the grave 
with @ piece of two or four anna bit for ferry fare, 
‘Tho ghost tray is brought back to the house where 
itis kept for soven days, 

Do some of these not suggest that they originally 
migrated from the North where trousers wore 
worn? 

Tanid 
poculiar to them. It is “b” pronounced with closed 
lips drawn in a fittlo before opening. I noticed 
“Mihor", “Bahor” in Santali gramophone records, 

Do the Mundas of the Contral Provinoes pro: 
rnounce this “b in this peouliar way ? Is tl 
peouliatity noticed among the ‘Tibetans, Monghi- 
rians, Purnians, Assamese and Manipuris also ? 

Again, the Mons of Burma have the habit of 
swallowing up the first syllable of a word, so that 

















Mon means “two”, ‘This “ba” 
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‘tho inward breath in tho act of swallowing gives 
rise to “h” sound in which the language of Mons 
‘garlang-hatarg’; ‘jamnok- 
pecularity two notioed among the 
Just montionod # 
Mo, Swe, Zax Avro, B.A 6 a. 
Deputy Commissioner, Thaton (Burma). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

‘The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science held its annual mectings from Soptom- 
bor 6 to Soptombar 18 ab Mull, Seotion H 
lod over by Mr. HL J. « 
jely reviewed the progross in 
‘onthropological research and. in anthropological 
mothod during the last cloven years, defined the 
s0ope of the science, and urged that: tion was 
in dangor partioalatly owing to tho alienation of 
the peoples of Asia and tho near East. He advo- 
cated tho removal of ill-feeling by the sympathetic 
study of one another's culture and recommended 

mn by anthropologists to the study 
ized peoples, particularly in China 
and the Far East, India and the European ‘region, 
and urged the necessity for the establishment of 
‘School of Reseach in India similar to the existing 
sehool of archaeology at Athens and Rome. ‘The 
time had come, ho said, when wo should focus 
attention on the ultimate goal of our science, 
During the last ton or twolve yours a change had 
been oreeping over the science, and tho outlook 
hhad altered. 

‘Twelve years ago anthropologists in Hngland, 
with soarcely an exception, were devoting thei 
energies to tracing out the evolution of customs, 
institutions, and material culture, assuming in all 
ceases that where sitilaritios wére found in different 
parts of tho world, they were due to indopendent 
origins and development. Tt was assumed that the 
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gs of the humen mind wore everywhere 
, and that, given similar conditions, similar 
customs and culture. would originate and dovelop 
‘on the same lines, ‘The evolution was looked upon 
Kas a single line of advance, conditioned by the unal- 
‘torable nature of the, human mind, and. that barbas 
rian and savago cultures wero but forms’ of arrostod 
development and indicated vory closely past stages 
in the history of civilized communities, 

But during the lost twolvo years a fresh school 
‘of thought had come into prominence. According 
to this new view discoveries were made but once 
‘and when resemblances were found between the 
cultures of different communities, even though 
widely separated, that was duo to some connexion 
between them, however indirect According to the 
new school of thought, development of civilization 
hhad boen proceeding by many different paths, in 
response to as many types of environment. but these 
various advances hid frequently met, and from the: 
clash of two cultures had arisen another often 
different, more complex and usually more highly 
doveloped than cithor of its parents 

‘The old school looked upon the advanca of 
cultures asa single highway, along which different 
groups had been wandering at varying pasca so that 
while some had traversed long distances, othars had 
progressed but ‘The now school, on the 
‘other hand, con 
its own particular way but that the paths frequently 
met, crossed or coalesced, and that where the greatest 
‘number of paths had joined, thoro the pace had bean 
quickest, 
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‘Tho older sohool, basing its views of the develop- 
ment of civilization on the doctrine of evolution, 
called itself the evolutionary school. ‘The newer, 
while believing no less in evolution, felt it a duty 
to traco out minutely the various stages through 
which each typo of civilization had pressed by 
independent inquiry, rather than to assume that 
‘these stages had followed the stccession observable 
‘lgowhore bat, as historical factors form a largo part 
of its inquiry, it had boon tormed tho hhistorioal 
school, 

‘These tendencies had led the anthropologist 
to inquire more fally into the history of peoples 
whose civilization he was studying. Geographers, 
sociologists, and economists had all shown an in- 
creasing interest in the subject. Students of the 
classical languages hed been losing in popularity, 
but from 1890 onwards had turned to anthropology 
with great advantage both to themselves and 
to anthropologi 

Continuing, Mr. Peake said that, anthropology 
was to bedetined as tho stady of the origin and 
evolution of man and his works, but it must be 
realised that the works of mon’s brains wero as 
important, even moro important, than the work of 
men's hands, The study of backward peoples had 
still great value, but anthropologists should not, 
‘onoentrate exclusively on those lowly cultures, 
‘They wero giving up the beliof that such poople 
wero human fossils which had preserved their 
ancestral types alive to tho present day. ‘The time 
hhad come when more attention should be given to 
the conditions of more civilised people, and especially 
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to th civilisations of China and the Far Kast, of 
‘Hindustan and of the Ruropean area 

Wor many years past there had been institutions 
fat Athons and at Rome where carefully chosou 
students spent soveral years studying the ancient 
‘and modern conditions of those cities and their people, 
By that moans a small but wellwelected group 
fof Englishmen had returned home wel informed 
not only as to the ancient, but as to the modera 
conditions of Groeco and Italy, and familiar with 
tho modem as well as with the ancient languages, 
‘He could not help feeling that a similar institution 
in India, sorved by a sywpathetio and welltrained 
staff, to which carefully selocted university men 
might go for a fow yoats of post-graduate study, 
would go far towards removing many of the mis- 
understandings which were causing friction between 
the British and the Indian peoples, 








INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
In tho July (1922 ) number of M4, Lt, Colonel 
J. H, Hatton doseribos a now type of snare known 
oth to the Sema Nagas who call it “akwogen” 
‘and tho Thado Kukis who call it “toupel”, “Tho 
principle, as usual, is that of the bow, ‘Tho string 
is doubled and is attached to the stave at tho lower 
nd in the usual way by moans of @ notch, At 
tho upper end, however, this double string is not 
attached to the stave but runs through a hoio 
the stave, ‘Thus is the end formed into a loop 
by the doubling of the string, and the doubled 
string is lightly knotted about 5 inches below this 
Toopod end. Attached to the back of the stave 
is a peg about 5 inches long ending in @ long thom 
‘at right angles-to the peg, of which it forms a 
nataral part, ‘To sot tho snare, the string is pulled 
‘through the hole till the knot is through, when 
tho pog is inserted in the holo under the knot, the 
pull on which holds it in place. ‘The loop made 
by the string above the knot is spread over the 
peg, aud alive insect is impaled on tho thorn of 
tho peg. ‘The Thado Kukis weem to uso a seed 
as tho lure intead of an insoot. “When the snare 
t tho bow is hung on tho branch a tree or 
shrub, which passos through the uppor anglo made 
by tho string with the stave.” “Whon a bird, attrao- 
tod by the inseot’s Mutterings, alights on tho peg, 
its weight disledges the peg’ froin the hole, and 
the bow is sprung, drawing tho loop against the 
stave with the logs of the bird confined between the 
tend of the loop and the back of the bow”. 
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In the August ( 1922) number of MAW, Lt, Col. 
J. H, Hatton desoribes a method of dividing and 
decorating heads taken from enemies as trophies 
by certain Naga tribos not described before, “In 
addition to complote skulls adorned with mithan 
‘or with buffalo horns, or with wooden imitations 
of these,” Lt, Col. Hutton found a combination of 
thoso mothods in recent. visit to an independent 
Ao village, He found that “many houses had 
trophies hung up in which tho skull was only 
partly human, the taker having only got a share 
of the head,” the rest of the head in auch cases 
being “ade of wood, or else from the skull of 
some animal, in ono case that of a pig,” while i 
another the missing half was “ingeniously 
fabricated from two skulls of the black gibbon 
(hylobates huluk ), making the skull look as if i 
had three eyes”. “The object of the horns is said 
to bo to provent tho dend man’s hearing the call 
of his friends searching for him, as, if his soul were 
to go to thom, it would instigate thom to revenge, 
whereas if it romain with the taker of the head, 
Jures its Into relations to put themselves within 
reach of the possossor of the hend and lose the 
own to him as well, Some of the Ao villages used 
to attain the same end by stringing tho skull of 
* ono of their own dogs above tho skull of their enemy. 
Tho soul of tho dog mado such a barking whenever 
the strange relations of thodend man were within 
call of him, that he never heard them imploring 
his soul to return.” “Changs and Konyaks alike 
‘attach particular value to lieads of rich or brave 
mon, which they regard as bringing. riches or 
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bravery to the possessor, and which they affirm 
to be thicker and harder to out than those of the 
comrion folk”, “Heads taken in raids aro buriod 
fuoo downwards by the Angami tribe, hung up in 
troes outside the village on dead bamboos by the 
‘Soma, on the mingethung or village head-troo by 
the Lhota tribe, and in morungs or in private 
houses by Ao, Phom and Konyak tribos! 

In the September (1922) number of SAN, Capt. 
A.M, Hooart compares the well-known conception 
of Polynesian Mana with the Indian notion of 
‘iddhi’ which, like mana, means “miraculous power”. 
‘The Pali term iddli is dorived from Sanskrit riddhi 
‘which means “success, prosperity, supernatural 
powers’. Like mana, iddhi is associated with 
Kings, and there ia @ special compound rajtddhi 
in the Pali language meaning “the king's 
power", Pali has also another word for 
power, samely anubhava,ethought, perception, 
‘and aloo dignity, authority, magio power which is 
frequently used in connection with iddhi, and the 
compound iddhanubhava ooeurs, As Tndian influence 
coxtends as far as Indonesia to the Bast, and the 
‘word mana as far ns Mudagasoar to the West, no 
‘ono has tho right to deny that the conception of 
‘mana is dorived from the some source as that of 
iddhi, Indeed it is quite possible that the word 
‘mana is of Tndian origin, Sanskrit manas means 
“sind,” Malay mansh means the same. But, says 
Captain Hocart, “if wo compare the Indian with 
‘the Polynesian idea in the case before us, we shall 
conclude that the Polynesian is the more archaic,” 
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for whereas mana “tas practical results,” “destroys 
enemies, procares good hauls of fish, good crops 
and viotory in war,” “iddls, on the other hand, 
ta itsel? mostly in miracles that merely 
excite wonder and satisfy the popular appotite for 
the marvellous, but has no practioul consequences, 
unless it bo the convorsion of astonishod unbelievers.” 
“Zddhi in dead and fossils’, Mana, on tho other 
hand, is a living conception.” Again, 
viow cannot be traced to the South Seas; but the 
South Soa notion of mana hes been shown to 
oour in the old literatare of India.” “Lastly, the 
etymology of the Todian word leads us back to those 
‘ideas of prosperity and success which are essential 
in every definition laid down by Polynesians and 
Melanesians”. 


















In the September 1922) number of the FOLK- 
LORE, in « paper on “Pangkhal Folk ‘Tales and 
Notes on some Festivals of tho Hill Tribes South 
of Assain", Col. J. Shakepear gives a few folk talos 
of the Tangkbuls—one of the Nage-Kuki sub-group 
‘of the Naga group of Assam,—and also a short 
account of a series of progressive fousts among tho 
Marings of the Manipur valley, by the giving of 
which fonsts a Maring obtains social consideration 
in this world and greater comfort in tho noxt 
‘The writer mentions circumstances that indicate 
that those foasts though meant for the glorification 
of the individual are really clan feasts, probably 
fortility feasts’. These folk-talos end feasts have 
their analogues among several other Assam tribes 
from Demagiri on the south to the Brahmaputra 
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‘on the north and ‘the strange streak of similarity 
running through thom all’ is believed to point to 
the fundamental unity of a number of tribes 
which aro only superficially difforent, 





‘The aamo numbor of thn FOLK-LORE contains a 
note from Lt, Col. J. H. Hutton on the uso 
of differnt variotios of the bow by Naga 
tribes, According to the writer, generally speaking 
“the bow was not a weapon naturally resorted to 
by Nagas, who prefer the throwing-spear, and was 
unknown to or unused by a very large proportion 
of them.” 





‘The same number of the FOLK-LORE publishes « 
communication from Rev. F, Kilbey (Sohagpur, 
Central Provinces, India) about The Gorn Baby 
‘in India, exlled in the Central Provinces Qhi¢kuar 
(from Chait, the harvest mont, and kuar or um 
a son), Tt is proparod in the following way. 
Whon tho fold is all but re 















grain, ‘Tho grain is pressed out of the om 
scattered aroong the standiag corn, ‘The stay 
corn remaining is then reaped, and bunches for the 
juar made. A cocoanut is then broken, und 
0 of it offered on small fire with ghee, or 
clarified butter, A ttle chana or gram and 
wheat are brought from the hou yall. portion 
‘ofa bunch is thrown into the fire, and the reinaindor 
‘eaten by the worshipper. ‘The Chitkuar is then 
taken to tho threshing-floor, and after the gr 

is all winnowed, they take the grain from the ears 
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of the bunch forming the Chit-kuar and boil it, and 
after worshipping the threshing floor, eat the boiled 
grain. ‘This latter ceremony takes place at the time 
of tho Amivasya, or day of the new moon, in 
the month of Jyesth [May—Jane } 

In the July number of The Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Society ( Bangalore }, Mr. 8. C, Mitra 
contributes s paper on, “Some vestiges of the 
custom of offering Human sacrifices to Water 
spirits”, 





REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
‘The Andaman Islanders 
‘A study in Sooial Anthropology By A. R, BROWN, 
M.A, (University Pross, Cambridge, 1922) pp. 
xiv-+004. Price 40 8, not, 

‘The volume before us is one of the most valuable 
thnographiont publications of recent times, A. 
‘most interesting and quite a novel feature of the 
book is ity second half which is taken up with 
the author's interpretation of Andamanese customs 
and beliofe, myths and legends, s0 fully and accurately 
described in its first half, Our author is well 
‘equipped for the task he has undertaken, ind has 
discharged it with considerable skill ond ability. 

Bivery student of social anthropology who has 
acquired his training by actually living with and 
working amongst one or more primitive peoples 
must-have felt, as our author does, that in this 
science, as in others, if progress is to be made, the 
elaboration of hypotheses and observation and 
classifeation of fucts must be carried on as intors 
depoudent parts of one process, and no advantage, 
Dat rather great disadvantage, results from tho 
tho filso division of labour whereby thoorists and 
‘obsorvers work independently and without systematte 
cooperation Wo havo always felt, as our 
author does, thab the most urgent need of othnology 
at the present timo is a sories of investigations like 
that attempted in tho book under review, “in which 
tho obsorvation and the analysis and interpretation 
of the institutions of some one primitive people are 
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tarried on together by the ethnologist working ti 
the field", Kew arm-chair anthropologite can 
appreciate the inner significance of the customs and 
bette of backward tribe a fally nnd accurately 
fas can the careful and experionced field anthro- 
-pologist who lives in daily contact with thd people 
thomselves. Every field anthropologist will roball 
to mind instances in the works evon of reputed 
anthropologists that bear convincing testimony to 
‘Mr. Brown's astertion that “attempts to tame 
the beliefs of savages withoht any ftst-hitd 
knowledge of the people whose beliefs ate in qiteition, 
fare at best unsstisfactory and opén to many fos 
sibilities of error”. 

In his interpretation of Andamanese cistottis 
and beliefs, our author takes as his guiding princi 
‘the idea that “every custom and belief ofa primi- 
tive society plays some determinate part in the 
social lifo of the community,” and “the explanation 
of each single Andamanese custom is proved by 
showing what is its relation to the other customs 
‘of the Andamanoso and to their general system 
of ideas snd sentiments” That systoni of idets 
‘and sentiments in’ the case of the Andamatete, 
rosts, aovording to Mr. Brown, on the notion “that 
the world is the arena of a continual struggle of 
forces present in the society itself, in euch individual, 
in tho substances that are used for foods and 
‘oaterials, in fire, in storms and sunshine, and it 
the spirits and bones of the dead” We are told 
‘hat “for the Andaman Talander the soca life is a proven ob 
complex interstion of powert or forcon present in the wocaly 

8. 
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tof, in each individ, fn animal and planta and the 
Phonomonn of oatare, and in the world of spits, and on these 
Downes Uso welling of tho socioty and ita members dopond” 
‘eth coramonia of the Andarun Tladers may bo sido involve 
the aommption of « power af w peculiar kind, This power though 
In ital withor god no vl the voare ofall good and alent 
fn baman life All ocouions of apiial contact with i is dane 
ero 0, wsbjoct to ritual procntions” 

‘We ato dolightad to find in this book an emphatio 
recognition of the notion of ‘powers! or ‘energy’ 
(Sakti) bebind all primitive customs and bslief, This 
emphasis on the notion of ‘power’ (and all power is 
fn essonce spiritual ) may appear ‘rovolutionary’” to 
‘some anthropologists but this idea of ‘power? or 
‘energy’ is often indeed the first thing that impresses 
an Oriental student of primitive society. 

‘Thus, in anarticle on Magic and Witehoraft on 
the Ohota Nagpur Plateau :—A study in the Philo- 
sophy of Primitive life, published in the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, ( July- 
Deoeinber, 1914 ) the present writer wrote — 
‘et him (the Chen Saypur atoriinal) things are not what they 
sow; ovrything, aniunto or Hnaniwate, in tis vinble universe 
{eto bio merely the reooptcle..a8 a pisitual energy ; and 
mans slo concorn in with thie workl of spiritual onergies or 
oowor.Tt iv not only overy human beg, nor merely al that 
Trovealivng bing, ba, in fot, all chings olcer erated by Ged 
rude by tho hand of tan, and orea such fmmateil things at 
the opkan word an expromed wish, w paning thought or emotion, 
‘srngl formal, cata proper names and clasenames, and wn od 
fhumbor eran even somber, that poweor each is individual oat 
tr ita opecial epetual enorg...And the absorbing caro of the 
‘orginal of Ohota Nagpor, av of other couotren, is how best to 
dkevod moet and bis fly, in eattle and his oop, bis hous 
nd his othe belongings, agelast tho subtlo influence of such 
‘enefl energies andthe paonoas ales inhering in mont banan 
tnd now human sats and spits J, R.A, J. July Dec. 1014. ) 
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‘Aisin, “A stady ofthe two principal aboriginal tribes of hota 
‘Negqur—tho Mundas and the Orscas—inclnes ooo to thik that 
the tame peincilon that wadedtio thir eodal and religous 
tynteas, under, to ome extent, their ideas s+ to mage and 
Wwitchrntt an well. As the ideas bebiod their socal and tubal 
Cnpunaation is alliance with the belpfal vlagecommsitien, and 
tho den bebind thee ligions epetams in alliance with tho highest 
tnd ost belpalapletaal otitis they know of, and, rough 
than, control of the Iarmfal onc s0 the iden behind thle 
maglcoraligions apotm appears to be tbe noel of an allance 
‘withthe help fore and. powers, and avcidune and contol of 
the harmfi inden and cocrgiy of tele physial and super 
hind environment” (iid, p. 825). 

inthe heman werd i the dizent human groups or vgs: 
‘commanitis and Parhafedertioes aroued him, as also certain 
. penons with particalely strong individeaity or soul power and 
Dersoos powettng cosa powers ot ell as atrengers in gerd 
hat the Oraon or Manda of Chota Nagpur takes acount of and 
ther avail, dees, or fones ceremonial alliances with. a tho 

fal, vgotabl, miners, and planetary words, and even with 
uapct to the clementa, and to certain artificial objets auch 
tu wenpoos and implements snd intangible things sach st namo 
fand number, wich alliance with good powers and avoidance aod 
‘Control of evil powers take the form of Totemioncatley and tree 
‘wouhip sarms and aml, and otlnt or touch-aluy, fod-tauy, 
td other dunn the soperphyial world itis tbe dlaembodied 
tlrta of tho depared and tho uoerbodied apirte of various 
‘Order of supornatrel belogs, which eliber hover about inthe air 
for take thelr wats teoporaily or permanently in some natural * 
‘objets that Bare tobe reckooed with", (sid » 988 ) 

At peewnt tho Chota Nagpar aboriginal eonorption of tho 
univrso that ot « Dattleld where « contle, though often 
lent, atroggle is going on between hitmed and the powers of 
Evil whore be bat to ally himself with the powers of God 
to conteod. soccenfaly agaoat the powers of Evil, and where 
the evil, powers are far more nemeroas thoogh not indeed 
more poveral, Uhue the god coe.” (iid p. $60) 

"While a study of the primitive culture of the 
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aborigines, of India which is less “primitive” than 
Andamaneso culture appears to indicate the reoog- 
nition of « distinotion between beneficent powers and 
rmaleficent powers, and a continual endeavour through 
rites and ceromonies presoribed by society to ome 
in contact with the former and avoid or control the 
latter, « study of Andamanese culture inclines Mr, 
Brown to hold that for the Andaman Islander tho 
nly beneficent power is that of his own commu: 
ity—"the moral power of society”. As for the 
Fost, any contact with ‘powor’ is considered ‘dange- 
rous' by the Andamanoso, and “the degree of power 
possessed by anything is directly proportioned to 
‘the importance of the effects that it has on social life." 
“By the aston of the principle of oppostion,” saye our author, 
‘tho oily—tho world ofthe ivingcomes to be opposed to tho 
spirta—the work of tho deud. The scity itself is the chiet 
taro of protetion to the indvidal, the opiita are the chiet 
teuree of danger. Hlenoe ll protection tends to be refered to 
the wiley ond all danger to the spirit, with which at fit 
fight they would wm to have noting todo” 

Byt Mx, Brown farther tells us that as regards 
hie religion, the Andaman Islander with bis some- 
what childish faith, ‘is following in his own way 
tho oterual quest of establishing and maintaining 
harmony betwoon himself and the great Unseen 
power existing in nature.” 

‘Tho Andaman Isjander’s notion of this powor, 
arises, wo aro told, from the actual oxprieneo of the 
‘moral force of society ; and this powor is, wo aro told, 
the sume power thatis a denoted by the word mana 
in Melanesia, and by the words orenda, wakan, 
nauata, ete amongst different tribes of North Ame- 
rica, The psychology of the matter is thus set forth 
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‘abe way ia which tho Andaman Islander reguds all the things 
hat ine the sos ia ie dso to the wala which they aro 
sswocated with his expeinco of the mor fore of tho welty. 
in this way there aie fn tho mind of piniive man, as the 
romult of his voll le and the play f fing that is Snvelven, 
tho more or low ere nd undetoadnetlon of « power in nocety 


"nnd fa nature baving certain ttibotee Tt is thie power that ia 


Tespontbe for all condone of sodal eaphoria or dyepboria 
tecauso fn all toch conditions the power tel is actalyexpe- 
Honoed, I ta the sme power that compel the individual to 
conform to cutom in his coduct, acting wpon him beth within 
ts the force of comaience and without ax tho foree of opinion. 
Tein tho wamo force ea which the indicia! fey hioulf to bo 
dependant an» soars of ianee strength to him in tine of med, 
Tele this fore ale Uht carson him away dering porade of 
deci exeitment ech ay dann ceremonies ani gh, and which 
ives him he foing of w ndden grat addon to bis own 
Drvvoa free The Andaasi havo aot reached the posit 
‘ecognitng by © spedal same this porer of which thay are thor” 
fovere. Tehave shown that in somo of its manifestations they 
rerurd it epotolialy, an beiog a oct of biah or a foro 
tinllar to tat which they know Sa frend eat, Tn mere dove- 
loped wosietion wo ids nearer appreach to a deate recognition 
‘of this power or fores in its different manifestations by » single: 
‘apo. ‘Tho power denoted by the word mana in Melapesa, abd 
by tho words ora, alos, nena, ly amongst dierent tiber 
Im North Aweven te thie tae power of which T have tid to 
how that the notion acer tr tho actual experience of the 
‘moral foreo of society”, 
‘Agnin, we are told— 

+ otha Andaman Toland, Ureagh the cqenoni aod customs of 
is poplo a mado to fo that be Se an word fall of ween 
dangern-dangore trom the foods tat bo ets trom them the 
weather, the forest and its asials, bet above all from the wpa 
Uf the dead, which can caly be avlded by the bap of tho socaty 
find by conformity with sci custom, AS men prow clone to 
fone another in danger, the belt io and fear ofthe act-wedd 
Tanke the Andaman Tander eliog sore firmly to his lalow, 
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and make him feel more intensely his own dopendenoe on the 
focily to which ho belongs, jovt a the fear of danger makes 
Aho child fol ta dapondonco upon its parents” 
"Tho method by which society or rather the 
‘and onromonion ordained by society help the 
individual in avoiding such danger is to uso tho 
power supposed to reside in a particular thing “to 
countéract the danger duo to contact with the 
power in another thing”, 
"i¢ a ndividanl comes in ooatact with tho power i anything and 
woouaully avide tho danger of euch contac bo becomes 
Malt endowed with power af the aumo ind an dha with whi 
Thole ia contact”. This is how “to initiation ceremonies aro the 
nea by which the individoa i endowed with power (or a8 the 
‘atives may, made strong) by being brought into contact with the 
Apecial power prewnt in each of tho imporlant Kinds of food. 
4 Tho foliation of the ordinary man or woman is parallel to the 
{nation of the clojum (magician) savo that in one instane it 
{nth power in food and in tho othr tnt in the apicta with 
‘which the inition i concerned”. “They cones the qualtee 
Uhat give to objeta their socal valuce ax boing the manifestations 
‘fi Kind of ocray" 

‘This primitive notion of an impersonal power or 
‘nergy at the back of things ns been noticed by 
Soligmann and others in the onse of various backward 
tribes, But a primitive philosophy of social life 
‘based on this notion loos not appear to have yot boou 
built up by any provious Western anthropologist, 
‘Tho present writer drow pointed attention to this 
idea with regard to the Chota Nagpur aborigines in 
‘more than one paper. ‘Thus in a papor on Magic and 
Witchoraft on the Chota Nagpur Platea published in 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Sooiety of 
Bengal ( New sories ) vol x, No. 9, 1914, I wrote,— 
“Although, among the Chota Nagpur aborigines, 
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‘have not yet come screw any term equivalent to the mana 
‘ofthe Melanesian or the renda of the Trqsoian. ibe the ide 
‘of « mysterions hpertnal free consctod by soch terme in fally 
recognined by the Mundas and the Orwsos. Ton this mpsterioas 
energy or mana that for the Orson or Mazda givos the lonves 
the mango tee and the twig of tho pial (Duchania lalia) 
1 fertilising intloence, give the Udo (wenicaria anacirdivm ) 
twig. ts powers of averting the ‘ell ee, giver tho wall 
perforated rutijara tous its power of eariog toes by Ite contact, 
‘gives the vegetable lovecharm or hatocharm sometimes ned 
by the Ornon youth ite maple potency, see the Diora snake 
fia reagnetio power of harming people who bappea meray to 
lok at it and which also gives the Chandi stone sownetimes 
carried an a ftish by an Orson antingparty ite power of 
tlging nek tothe chase 

‘A vory striking illustration of primitive man's 
fear of the dangers arising from contact with ‘power’ 
ig afforded by certain observances of the Chota 
Nagpur aborigines during their annual spring 
festival know as the Sarkul when the uew blossoms 
of the Sal (shorea robusta) tree come out and 
the Spirit of Vegetation is awake. ‘This festival ix 
celebrated in the spring, bat on different dates in 
different villages. 
“although the aoteal pie or ecriflal font taker place on 
day along, the feativiien and subsidiary carewonin extend over 
‘bout week. All that tig, no ono in the village ie permitted 
to engage in any ngrcutaral work, or to dig the oart, clinb « 
tea, pluck trait, or gather edible roots and leaves. Tho raon 
‘the people nasiga for this tala is to one thelr own language, 
‘wow that the dition are wp, anyone doing such w thing is ure 
(o vustain some injury or mest with somo mishap! Again, 
actual contact with a porton in whowe village the Sarbul has 
teen colabrated is tatu to the Oras and the Modas of» village 
{im which it an not been celabeated—such a porn fs not allowed 
tn enter the hoot, of draw water from er oven touch the walla 
ceepings ofthe vilage of the later..Bven ifm macrel daughter 
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{In Wom husbau itl the Barbu festival as oer collated 
Iappte to vib hor fates vilge before the Sarhud bas been 
felted thor, abo hot allowed admianco into er fathers 
toun.,Ordinaly,. therefor, an Orton oF « Mande who has 
tot yoind tho Sorkud celebrated in hin vila, ade going to 
fovilage whore ft has already beet elobrated, Bven if urgent 
ecely taken lon to wich m vila, he Teaver ms quloky a+ 
ho ean, and vgily avoids touching any food or drink from 
village ot even sting on tho samo tna with be peo 

Tillage, Ayaan contact fs lived to tall such conser 
{qennos a tho failute of etopa fae village whero the Sarhul 
Than oot been elabated...The reuon why persone and things 
‘dong toa vlog where tho Sarhul puja tas been oslbratad 
fnavlde by perenun wha it has net, appears to be the idea 
that throogh the ronal of thelr alliance ‘with the villagedetes 
tod other pita, Including the Spirit of Vegetation represented 
by the saowers, the people of the former vilage have been 
Snead ‘ith a serious spiritual orgy which may arm the 
ple or tho things of another vilage whero the people have 
fot yet similarly smocatod Ubemsalven with thovo  spetaal 
gener. (J. ALT, vol 3, Joly and Door 1914 p 343 

‘From such comparisons it will be seen that there 
is in reality little difforence between Mr. Brown's 
‘gocial’ interpretation of Andamanese customs and 
beliefs and our ‘spiritual’ interprotation of Chote 
Nagput customs aud belief. The difference arises 
mainly from tho difforent angles of vision from 
which tho customs and beliefs viewed by 
different invostigators, ‘The primitive view of things 
would appenr to be in the main the same or similar 
everywhere. 

‘The attitude of primitive culture towards ite phy- 
sical, super-physical, and homan sorroundings which 
T characterised as the attitude either of allianco oF 
of avoidance or control, Mr. Brown characterises as 
the attitnde of “either solidarity or opposition”, 
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« Rbootiitig to Mt: Brown; pritiitive odstoina and 
beliefs, are the expressions of the “sociil value” of 
things, And he explains the “sbcial valoe” of 
ily thidig as “thé way in which the thing affeots 
the fife of the society ( either beneficially or adver- 
soly ) and therefore the way in which it affects the 
‘ial sentiments of tho individuals who compono 
the soloty”. 

‘This ‘soBial viluet of primitive etistoms and beliefs 
ig nob inconsistent with heir ‘spiritaal’ value on 
which an Otiental student is apt to lay grester 
stress than the Western student. As T oxplainad 
in the article in J. RA. I. referred to above, 

‘Th prime care of erry Oraca or Manda. as we havo sen, 
how to avert, conta, or eneliate the el poor, not for any 
splsitaal benelt to inwel'—in the sent in, which the man of 
Dighit catlare undertanis spicitaal teneft—bat for acuring the 
ly tromares he cites for—his crops and his cattle and he 
‘own health and. that of Bie own wile and chidren—fro every 
‘ouibe harm. Tn this view of the matter, tho tan uf te lower 
altar may appear to be groaly caters, and his pir. 
tually, to which Telos the oot, ray eam to cont 
only fi his theoretical reigation ofthe sot as th real man, 
‘i lit 6 the myetorioas power of thooght, words and dive, 
nd his banting sean of the posene of spiital frees emanating 
from vacioos beings and objects oa earth rater, and sk, and 
‘of & aplet-workd surrounding hi on ll siden Bet. wo should 
remember that to him everything, icing even hin erop and 
hia catla ar centred of apirital ergy, thatthe Orsow und the 
‘Munda tliove thik i i rally the sal of tho roe that given tem 
nen" (0p 880} 

‘Thus the ‘social’ value of things is not ignored 
by the Oriental student either. This is expressed 
more clearly ia an account of the social system of 
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the Oraons, in my monograph on thab tribe, 
‘whore I said,— 

‘tho prewngs of commen danger and ® consicumos of the 
coumon goo appear to avo suggested most of tho inaitation 
‘taorted in ths chnple, The primo care of tho peopley—the 
losipent ide dveting and controling the tribal ool bes been 
ow tote aod wuliply how to. mafntain an Sndopendnt teal 
Rance and slaty, how to sogure good tuck end avoid i 
feck in so far ax tit oourity, oat, progeny, cottlo and 
patra florets ae concerned, And the od, eligloos 
weirmugorligiow customs and fetitations of the people aro 
Tmutly Intended to tre that od.” (The Orans of Chota agp 
Rani, 1915, p. 482 } 

Tit besaid that the Oriental student with his 
spirituslistc bias lays undue stross on the ‘spiritual 
tepect of social systems, customs and beliefs, the 
latter may as well point out that the Western scholar 
‘with his materialistic bias perhaps lays too much 
tress on their material or utilitarian aspect to the 
hoglect of the ‘spiritual’, Perhaps it is only when 
he East and the West will mest moro closely in 
thought: that acience will attain to a, more correct 
appreciation of tho truth bebind social and other 
honomena, And that das, we fervently expest will 
Hot be very long in coming, Mr, Brown has 
anticipated that day by recognising that “tho 
agalites that give to objoste thoir social value aro 
‘the manifestations of a kind of enorgy”: 

‘As, according to Mr. Brown, Andamanose customs 
‘and beliefs express in genoral thei “system of social 
values," o also Andamaneso myths and logends, we 
tre told, “have for their function to express the 

jal values of different objects.” ‘This view is 
indeed a very interesting one, and an innovation 
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‘on thie common etiological explanation of myths 
and legends. 

“The Andaman Islander.” wo are told, “has no intrest fn 
nature save in wo far ae it deel ace the saa life. 
‘Andawan Talandee bas no desire to understand the proces 
of ature as scientist wosld wish todo, nor bas ho any 
conception of nature as « sabject of wrthetio contemplation 
Natural pheoomens afct bier inmodiately by thelr intucooe 
‘on hi owo ‘life and oo theif of his fallowh, and are thereby 
tho source of a number of emotional expericnot...The fort 
with whic tho Andaman Islander i» most familiar ax affecting 
‘ia wllaro ao tho of solidarity and oppoition it is solidarity 
that maintain the armony of social le, opponition that 
dextoys it. Tho forees of nature in wo-far ax they afct the 
tocioty aro therfore represented an being of tho same nature; 
‘there can bo either sliderity or opposition botween men’ aod 
nature; the formar lads to wallbsing, tho latter to misfortune’ 

Thus the personification of natural phenomena 
(in his myths) is one of the methods by which 
‘the Andaman Islander brings “within the circle of 
‘the social life those aspects of nature that are of 
importance to the well-being of the society, making 
‘the moon and the monsoons a part of the social 
order and therefore subject to the same moral forces 
that have sway therein”. 

Tn this way, our author attempts to show that 
“tho mass of institutions, customs and boliefe forms 
‘whole or system that determines the life 
ty, and the life of society is not lo real, 
or Jess subject to natural laws, than the life of au 
organism", 

In this short review, wo have only briefly touched 
fon one part of Mr. Browa's admirable monograph. 
Besides his thought-compelling interpretation of 
‘Andamanese customs and beliefs, myths and legends, 
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‘Mr. Brown has supplied us with a wealth of 
‘ethnograpbical material which will be no less highly 
appreciated by every ethnologist, In a future issue, 
‘wo hope to present the reader with a short abstract of 
‘the main resulta arrived ab by our author in his 
investigations of Andamanoso life and spcivty, 
But no abstract ean give an adequate idea of the 
vory valuable and highly interesting conteuts of the 
volume before us, And wo strongly recommend 
cavoful porusual of the book itself by students of 
‘social anthropology. 

‘Avis usual with the publications of the Cane 
bridge Univorsity Pros, the get-up of tho book 
Joavos nothing ty bo desired. Tho illustrations are 
excellent and the maps helpful. ‘Tho abandonment 
‘of tho now familiar system of transeri 
Andamanese words and the adoption of an unfami- 
system will, however;not perhaps be genorally 
‘approciated by readers, 




















STUDENTS SECTION, 
Anthropological Artisles and Notes 
in Indian Periodicals (continued) 
‘THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
Vou. II. ( 1874), 

1 The Village Feast (in honour of the village 
goddess. in Bangalore) 

By Capt J.8, F. Mackensio, Pb 

2 Bengali Folklora—Logonds fiom Dinajpar, 
[Zhe Two Birute.—The Fackal and the Crocodile, — 
The King who married a Pali Woman—The 
Farmer who outwitted the sia men—The Minister 
and the Fool,—The Tolls of Goail Hut,} 

By GH, Damant, x. 0, 4, pp. 9, 820 

8 Tho Faosimilic of the Tnsidp of qn Arabio 
‘Taliamanio Medicine Cup, By E, Rohatsck, 

4 Logond [ of Maisur (Mysore) ] relating to Groy 
Pumpkins (which tho oultivators do job aulti- 
vato oF ot). 

By, V.N. Narasinm Lyangae, pe 

5 Axchwologipal Rominegaongea [ Kistavens on the 
Axnnaimaai plateau, where tho teibo.known, ae the 
“Malairasus" (it, hillskings) dwolls, ] 

‘By M. J: Walhous p33 

6 An Arabi Talismanio Cup, used. chiefly in cases 
of parturition —By. E, Bebptack mc. — p. 86 
tpi na tra mann in 
isRonay of ny Be aap ptto pee 

‘inp avery eile} 

7 Notes on castes in tho-Dokhan (in districts 
Poona and Sholapur ) By W. F. Sinclar, n,c.8 

: PR Md Tay 126, 184 











ath ‘Students’ Section, 
8 A Rudo Stone Monument in Gujerat, 


‘By Major John W, Watson. p58 
9 Notes on the Dabhi Clan of Rajputs, 
By Major John Watson p69 
10 The Worship of Satya Narayan (from the 
Caloutta Journal. ) p88 


11 Arcbiologioal Notes. By J. M. Walhouso p, 98 


{ This aril dein the'Tda ry fangs! ‘Thin use of 
Mone calor ia Ted fara rite fet tobe rwnked 
With tho we of minintare Kistaverw’ by the mouateln 
Taber of Mravanoico ond Orisa and tho Kurumbas and 
Tul of tho Migs. Soop. 276, vol IZ, 

12 Are tho Mara'thas Cshatriyas or Sudras ? 

By Cupt. B. W. West, P. 

19 Notes on tho Two Seots of the Vaishnavas 
in the Madras Presidency. 

‘By the Rov, Ch, Egbert Kennet, ps 

14 Tonsure of Hinda Widows, By V. N. 

Narasimm Iyenger Pp 
{ Soon texts re quoted in support ofthe immunity of 
‘dows from the rite of tonsur,} 

15 ‘Tho Couvade or Hatching, By John Onin. p. 
{ Among the wandering tribe of Brokalandls who are 
‘ib of fertantollor plgsarerer, en matmakers, 
fn tho ‘Toluguapeskiog disiots of southern Tada, 
ietly the woman, fools the bith pangs, she informe 
her huaband, wh immediatly takes poe of hor ctotbon 
‘pats thom on, placer on his forchoad tho mask which the 
fremen ually place on thie, rotien into «das room 
hore there is only a very din lap, and iss down on 
Xho bed, erring hime up with along eloth, ‘When the 
Childs born ibis wasbed and placed on the eot beside 
‘he father, Asottida, jagrory, and othor articles are 
‘hen given, not to tho mother, bubo the father, Daring 
{he day of ceremonial cleanliness th man is treated at 
tho other Hinde teat their women on sich oosaslons 
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‘Students’ Section. 16 
Ho ie not allowed to lonvo his bed, but thn every thing 
‘seal brooght to him. ] 

16 Archwological Notes, By M. J, Walhouse p. 160 

17 Visit to the Andamanos ” Port Blair 

By V. Ball pam 
[Describes the babi of wearing skal of dead salativen, 
ho woof Ake of Alt and gl, and thogamo of sa 
rude ad considers her puted cannibal’ doubifl) 

18 Archwologioal Notos.—By M. J. Walhouso 
(IV. Kashis (oold coins) of Parashurama 
ko. V. Privileges of servile castes (shadows 
of long-departed supremacy) VI, Analogies, | 

19 The Koragas, by U. Raghavendra Rao, p. 195 

20 Kani (oracle) in Maisur.—By V, N, Narasioam 

Tyangar P. 

21 Tribes and Languages of tho Bombay Prosi 
denoy. By tho Rev, John Wilson, D. D,, F. R. 8. 

201 
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22 Tho Porahora Fostival 
Final Report of the Ser 
sion, 1872 ) 

28 Notes on Castes in Southorn India, 





P. 
Coyton ( from the 
‘Tenures Commis 





By J. A, Boyle p. 287 
24 The Dolmens nt Konur and Athol. 
By Janves Burgess p. 806 
25 Tho Beni Israol of Bombay, 
By John Wilson, D. D,, FR. 8, p. 92 


26 A strange Mode of Fortune-Telling. 
By ViN. Tiramalacharyar, 
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I, THE LAND AND ISLAND OF WOMEN. 
Br W. Cnooxs, 0.1, D. 86, Lart-D, 

‘Tho earliest trace of the legend of the Country 
‘and Island of Women which I have discovered 
‘that in the story of the fifth adventure of the hor 
roleased at the Asvamedha rite in the Mahtbbirata, 
‘Tho horse “‘entorod n country which was inhabited 
only by women, and their Rant was named Paramit 
And the way in which these women became mothors 
was this, Whon mon from other regions visited 
‘that country for tenffio or from ouriosity, the women 
Jivod with thom os their wivos; and ifa daughter 
was born it was permitted to live, bat « son was 
Killed tho moment it was born, And if a man 
stayed for moro than» month in that country ho 
‘was put to death ;and such of the women as wore 
with child remiued alive, but such as wore not 
child boraed themselves with his dead body ; 
for which reason overy man who could escape ran 
away after twenty or twenty-five days. When Arjuna 
arrived in their country, he said to the warriors 
about him: “This is a marvellous country that the 
hhorse has led us to, If we conguer these women 
‘we shall obtain no credit thoreby ; but if we are 
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conquered our disgrace will be greater than can be 
conceived”, In the end, Arjuna was defeated by the 
‘women, and he married their Rant who evme with 
him to Hastinapura *, 

‘The Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen ‘Tsang, (A. D, 629) 
scribes the country called Po-lo-hih-mo-pu:lo, which 
is tho name oftho Country of the Eastern Women, 
‘Tho husband of the reigning woman is called king, 
but ho knows nothing of the affairs of the state 
‘The mon manago tho ware and sow the land, that 
isall ®, ‘The namo used by tho pilgrim is idontifiod 
‘as Brahmaputa *, ‘Tho Chinose name of the region 
was Kinchi, It is the Jand know as the Amazon 
country and thet called Mashike 4 Wilson 
fied the Women's Kingdom as Bhot, tho Strirajya 
or Women's Kingdom, and Masbika, “the land of 
thieves,” with tho pirate coast of Malabar. Other 
Chinese reports corroborate tho existence of this 
Kingdom of the Amazons * 

‘Tho same pilgrim also describes the Contry of 
the Wastern Women, a placo in Persia, the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with 
‘gil of southorn India “engendered 
children,” and therefore the land 
Country of the Western Women 

‘The story about Brahmapura seems to be based 

loose marriage customs which even now 
‘Tibet, like the Muta or temporary 








clan of female 
now called the 
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age of the Shm Musalmins ’, ‘The story of the 
‘Western Women is repeated by Marco Polo, whose 
editor, the late Sir H. Yule, has a leamed note on 
‘the position of the Malo and Female Islands *. 
Mr. W, Logan ® has shown good reason for belio- 
ving that the Island of Women is Minicoy, an 
island attached to the Malabar Di politially 
included in tho Lnccadive group, but ethnologieally 
and geographically in the Maldive Islands °°, 
According to Mr. Logun, thoro is a groat exooss of 
women in the island, as many of tho mon aro absont 
for long periods on sea voyayges. ‘Tho women, 
though they are by religion Musulmins, appear openly 
unveiled, and take a load in overything exoopt 
navigation, ‘They conducted tho Consus in 1876 
by calling woman from every house who told off 
the numbers with such readiness and propriety, 
‘After marriage tho girls romain for a time with 
‘aud leave tho paternal home in order 
tho houses crested for them be: 
‘own property, and the men have no 
ip. It is easy to understand how 
mariners visiting the island could find none to receive 
thom but women, and everything was arranged and 
managed by women, ‘The men who remained in the 
islond would probably keop out of the way until the 
strangers loft, as they were pirates, and it would 
hhave fared ill with thom if they were discovered, 
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‘The Chinese pilgrim’s story of the Island of the 
Western Women is thus probably based on the 
marriage system which provails among the Nayars 
‘and other people of Malabar under the system 
of Mother Right, 

Other instances of the samo legend are found 
in Assam whoro among tho Nagas there is » tradition 
of happy village in the far north-eoxt peopled 
entirely by women, the popul 
by the inhabitants rveeiving vi 
the surrounding tribes 2, 

Tha in the hopo 
that Tndian scholars elves in the 
quostion, and that further onguirios will bring to 
Jight othor jastances of this romarkuble lege 
“TSE A Gat, Gat eprs, davon, 18H, 136 

IH, Hutton, he Angunk ag, 268 f 
































parts of the world, if the lesson 


1, DEPOPULATION OF PRIMITIVE 
COMMUNITIES. 
Br J.H. Horros, 0.1.» 

Almostaat the same moment as the announcement 
of the untimely death of Dr, W. H. R, Rivers, 
there appenred « voluine edited by him , of siall 
but much importance, consisting of an inquiry 

fon ot eight esmys, into tho eases of the 
jing decay of popolation in Molanesiv and 
possible remedies for it, ‘The contributors to thi 
volume are thrve missionaries, a dootor, an adminis: 
trator and an anthropologist, in uddition to the 
editor himself, doctor, anthropslogist and paycho- 
Jogiat, and Sir Everard im ‘Thurn, who writes 
tho preface, 

After Dr, Rivors’ own oontribution on tho 
Paychological Factor, tho two most important essays 
‘are those of the Rov. W. J. Darrad and Dr. Felix 
Speisor, and the importance of the whole is in the 
Tossons it contains for all thoso who, 08 missionaries, 
doctors or administrators have to deal with tribes 
‘or races of primitive culture, who have boon compa- 
atively recently brought into contact with the 
outside world, ‘The resule of such contact in 
Melanesia has beens very rapid nnd far-reaching 
decay, and there is every renson to suppose that a 
similar contact will entail similar results in other 
not learnt; and 
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indeed Assam, at any rate, already shows sigus 
that the same mischief is at work, and that similar 
rosalts will follow, if the danger is not taken in hand 
in time, India as a whole has probably been spared 
tho disastrous effeots of “blaok-birding” and tho 
indontared labour system in the form in which they 
have contributed to the Melanesian problema. Such 
parallels to thom as can perhaps be found in the 
‘consequences of the reeruitment of indentured coolies 
for tho toa industry are mild and innocuous by 
‘comparison, and in any caso the indentare system 
for toa-gardens has gone, and wo need no warning 
‘against ite revival, Other questions, however, are 
alt with in this book, which have « direct bearing 
fon our treatment of such areas as the hill districts 
of Assam ; such questions as that of the introduct 
of the diseasos of civilization where they wore 
unknown before, the restriction of the consumption 
of aloohol, the introduction of the uso of European 
cloths, and the abolition of head-hunting, 

‘Tho introduction of new diseases into isolated 
communities, where thoy have been proviously 
‘unknown, must be much the same in all parts of 
‘tho world, particularly in the conse of venereal 
dliseasos and epidemics like influenza which seems 
to have contributed as much to the resent decline 
in the population of Molanosia, as it has to some 
‘of those Naga tribes which were already on the 
downward grade, For tho rest, the geographical 
‘and politcal conditions of Melanesia are 20 different, 
from those here, that Dr. Rivers’ volame does not 
bear on this country very much, unless it be in Sir 
William Maogregor’s recommendation to train up 
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your doctors from local rather than foreign material 
‘One coincidence is possibly worth notice, It is 
recognised by missionaries that their steamer, the 
‘Southern Cross’, is a distributor of disonse, and 
Bishop Patteson found that the natives associated 
Christianity with the epidemics it brought. So in 
the Angami Naga country, when throe consecutive 
Christmas gatherings of converts introduced measles 
or influenza into the village in which they were held, 
the anoionts of a fourth vill 
stoutly to any such gathering in thoir own villago 
since Christian assemblies brought divease, Mi 
jonaries may tako note,—and proceutions 
Alcohol, in tho purely British part’ of Melanosia 
is well under control, apparently, though in that 
part which is under French or joint French and 
Britiah rulo iv is atill a factor for harm, One point 
which affoots Assam, at any rate, may be noticed, 
and that is that although everyono is agroed that the 
tule of aleohol to tho Molancsian tribes should bo 
prohibited, itis rooomimended that the manufacture 
fand consumption of kava, which takes a place 
‘corresponding to that of ‘rice-beet’ ot ao:pani in 
‘Assam, should not be forbidden, ‘This advioo which 
might well be followed by those missionary sociotios 
t of total abstinence frow all 
forms of fermented liquor, however mild and harrnloss, 
sometimes driving their converts towards opium, 
can 80 easily be taken surreptitiously, and 
jgnoting the well-established fact that the human 
ody needs either sugar or fermented stuff of some 
sort ; for the bill tribes do not as a rule grow augar- 
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cane, and-have no means of manufacturing it into 
sugar. 

‘One of tho most noticeable things in these essays 
is the strikingly: uoanimous consensus of opinion on 
the subject of clothes, All the contributors include 
woating of Buropean clothes as one of, if not the 
ost important of the principal factors in bring 
about the spread of lang diseases and the consequent 
decimation of those who have adopted thew, ‘The 
‘appearance of consumption within the last few yours 
in parts of the Naga Hills whore it was unknown 
before, apparently, is probably to bo ascribed to the 
snine cause, and the practic, if encouraged among 
tribes accustomed for untold generations to go almost 
tunolothed, is bound inevitably to have the same 
ovastating effects as it has had upon the unfortunate 
‘Melanesians, among whom many of the missionaries 
to vainly attempting to undo the harm they have 
done so niuch to encourage. Not only lung diseases, 
‘but dysontery, iteh and yaws are all propagated 
by the foolish habit of wearing English lsthes quito 
unsuited to the temperament and environment of 
tho wonrers. Missionaries, with their false 
of what constitutes deconoy and modesty are groat 
offenders in this reapoot in Assam, as well as in 
‘Melanesia, where “some oven go so far as to mako, 
clothing # condition of baptism” ( p. St), and “it 
cannot be too strongly urged. upon the mission 
‘and traders that clothing is unuecessary for the 
natives in their natural environment, Everything 
should be done to keop the people natural and 
‘unaffected, and to prevent a falso. modesty and 
ifciality. Tt cannot be said that modesty is 
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encouraged by the wearing of clothes; perhaps 
‘even tho reverse is truo......One of the most pathetio 
contrasts in the islands is the lithe and glosey skin 
of the healthy native and the dirty, over-dressod 
Melanesian masquerading as. white man" ( p. 91 ), 
Tm Melanesia oven the missionaries (p. 22) now, as 
woll as administrators (p. 75), recommend a return 
to the Fijian or Samoan Zavalava, a paltleaf petti- 
coat, and it is a missionary who pointa out that tho 
vory infants suffer from the olothes-weating habite of 
their niothers, who must carry them on their backs 
‘on awot day with soddon cloth on all sides of them 
instond of, at worat, on tho outside only. Hero in 
Avsam tho American Baptist Mission is making 
precisely the same mistake as has proved so deadly 
thoro probably confounding American social custome 
with religious tonote, and, imbued with narrow-mi 

dodnoss and sartorial pradery, wnablo to realize that 
to simple minds perfect modesty and absolute deconoy 
fare compatible with an absence of clothing that 
shocks the unascustomed, though it has really 
nothing whatever to do with morals or religious 
Deliefa. To quoto Mr. Durrad again, “some of tho 
‘most prudish women are not renowned for a very 
virtuous ‘a sentence which might well havo 
bboon writton of the Ao Naga tribe, ‘The Naga 
thas been distinguished from his neighbours for his 
nakedness for at least two thousand years, and now 
his teachers would drive him fatally into elothing— 
and consumption, As in Melanesia, t0 in tho Naga 
Hilly, “the missions have: it in their own hands to 
discourage or oven to prohibit of such 
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dlothing at schoo! or in Charcb, ‘The sight of a 
healthy skin is more decent than that of adirty shirt”. 
‘Turning to the question of head-hunting, we Snd 
that its ontire prohibition, entailing as it does 
serious interference with all sorts of dependant acti- 
terest 

tnd ao to the limitation of families, oF evon 
ntire refusal to rear families, Where the othor 
‘causes aro not operative, as in the island of Hddystone, 
Tok of interest in lifo has alone been enongh to 
cause a vory serious decline in the popul 
‘his nck of interest is Inrgoly due to the abolition 
ofhead-hanting by tho British Government, ‘This 
notice formed tho contre of a social and religious 
institution which took an allsporvading part in the 
lives of the people......The actual head-hunting 
oxpodition only lasted a 'fow wovks, and the actual 
fighting often only a fow hours, but this was only 
tho culminating point of process lasting over 
Yetrs......1n stopping the practice of head-hanting 
tho rulors from an alien culture wore abolishing an 
institution which had its toots in the religion of the 
poople and spread ite branches throughout nearly 
ovory aspect of their culture, and by this gation the 
oprived the people of the greater part of 
intorest in life”. ( pp. 101, 102°. ‘The following 
‘passage may be quoted from an article by Mr. T. J. 
Memshon, ¥. x cs in“Tho Blue Peter, July— 
August, 1922 - 
While on every other island of the group the 
have decreased in numbers, tho island of 
Malaita offers the finest exemple of the seuret of 
vigorous and increasing native life Malaita is the 
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land of the “head-hunters”, a most active; vicious, 
wessive and energetic people They repulse 
every effort of the white man to overcome them and 
‘carry on tncedsing strife among themselves......TThe 
Malaita people are living examples of the fact that 
only an ative, energetic existence oan keep native 
folk healthy and progressive 

Captain B, Kingdom Ward, v. 1». as 8 is also 
worth quoting, In Jn Farthest Burma he writes 
(p. 285), “The blighting influence of the pencoful 
Buddhist religion has done its work, No longer 
‘ablo to harm and fight, the men have found time 
hang heavy on their hands, and sitting at home 
their huts watobing the guns and dahs with which 
Jong ago their ancestors performed wondrous feats 
of arms, rusting on the walls, they havo found 
refuge in opium’ 

Tam indobted to Mr. Henry Balfour for poin- 
ting out to mo both these passagos. 

For the remodies which are suggested, reference 
‘must bo made to the book itself, and in part 
to Dr. Rivers! most suggestive essay, Here 
be enough to say that if only they will forbear to 
supply causes as well, the missionaries may do much 
towards affording a remedy, but on different lin 
administrators can do no less, perhaps, and without 
their aid. ‘Tho drastic remedies proposed by Dr. 
Speiser are como of them, however, almost Prussian 
in character, and might possibly prove worse than 
the disease. Enough has been said to indicate the 
importance of this book to Missions and to Govern- 
ments which have to deal with primitive tribes 
hitherto left to themselves, though it may be 
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doubted whether the questions arising can be really 
ficiently dealt. with without specialized administra. 
tion separated from that of contiguous but more 
civilized areas, All missionaries and all officers of 
India and Barma should rend, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest this short but pregnant voluine of 
cssnys, and no admirer of the late Dr, Rivers! oan 
better pay respect to his memory than by applying 
the knowledye and exporiénoe, which ho has here 
‘mado available, in the intorosts of all primitive 
peoples, whose wolfaro it was Dr. Rivors’ intention 
to promote, 














UL ON THE CULT OF THE TREE-GODDESS 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 
By Sanar Cuawora Mrrna a. , 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of 
Caleutta, 

Many races of people living in a low plane 
of culture believe that troos and plants have 
indwelling spirits, inasmuch as these exhibit 
tho signs of life, though in a lessor degreo than men 
and boasts, ‘They cast waving shadows and reflec- 
tions; their leaves emit: soft soughing sounds when 
grontly agitatod by breezes; and their juices have, 
sometiwes, soporifio and, sometimes, maddening 
effects. An old writer says: “Whon an oake is 
falling, bofore it falls it gives a kind of shrickes oF 
groanes, us if it were tho genius, or spirit, of the 
onke lamenting.” ‘These symptoms, these scomingly 
outward manifestations of life confirm the primitive 
man's belief that trees and plants must also have 
their souls, By a gradual process, 
to look upon the tree 
ification or embodiment of the indwelling 
nit or deity whose life has some sort of connection 
with that of tho tree ov plant. 

In the course of our survey of the religious 
Doliefs of vatious races of mon, we havo come 
across instances of the aforementioned belief as 
hhaving existed among the anciont Grecks and 
Romans, the Celts and the Peruvians.* We have 
‘also found traces of tho existenoo of this beliof 
among the peoples of ancient Palestine and of 
‘modern Japan 2, 
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If we couie to Asia and examine the religious 
‘the aforemon- 
all its pristine vigour among 
them, ‘The Malay magicians Iabour under the 
superstitious impression that « good many speci 
of troos possess souls—have their indwelling spirits, 
1s for instaueo tho durian, the cocoanut-palm, and 
the trocs which yield eagle-wood, gutta percha, 
camphor, and the like, 

‘This will be evident from the fuct that, in the 
olden times, the Malay Pawangs ot magivians usod 
to perform a curious ceremony for the purpose of 
coaxing the barren durian trees into boating fruit, 

On w specially sclooted day, a Puwang would 
Darn inownso and scatter rioo.7YThen singling out the 
‘most barren of the durian tress, he would take a 
hatchet and, by monns of it, strike several blows 
fat this troo, to tho accompaniment of the utterance 
of tho following words :— 

“Will you now bear fruit or nob? If you do not, 
‘shall fll you.” 

Tn reply to this quory, the treo (through tho 
mouth of a man who bad been stationed for this 
purpose tipon « neighbouring mangosteen tree) is wup- 
posed to make the following response :— 

“You! will now bear fruit 5 

T beg you not to fell me.” * 

‘Then again, the drawers of toddy inyoxe the 
‘soul o presiding spirit of the eoooanat-palm with 
the undermentioned short speoch: “Thus I bend 
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your neck, and roll up yout hair; and here is my 
ivory toddy-knife to help the washing of your face.” * 
‘Pho Jakuns of the Malay Peninsula believe that 
thoro is a disan or spirit which presides over or 
Avwolls in the camphor-trees and that, without pro- 
pitiating it, it is impossible to gather the cam- 
phor. This spirit is suppossed to make a shrill 
noise at night; and when this noise is heard, 
bolieved to indicate, gurely aud certainly, that there 
‘are camphor-troos noar at hand, When tho Malays 
go out in goarch of camphor, they throw out, before 
eating, a portion of their food into tho forest as an 
offering to the bisan, ‘This spirit. is not prayed to 
at all ¢ 
Similarly, the ‘abak-teoes or the trees which 
produce the eagle-wood of commerce are belioved 
by the Malays to bo the dwelling-placos of certain 
hantu or forest-spirita which, like the bisan or the 
spirits of the camphor-troes, ato very powerful and 
dangerous. © 
‘Thon again, the Malays believe that the trees, 
from which gutta porchn is extracted, ato also. the 
fabodo of a spirit: which is loss dangerous than either 
‘wood gpivit or the camphor spirit. Tt is 



























take fower precautions whon dealing with this spirit 
Jn the undermentioned invocation addressed to the 
gutta-percha spirit, the collectors of gutta percha 
pray for the grant to them of the boon of a drop of 
‘the spirits blood. This is, of course, an indireot 
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way of expressing the desire to take the sap of 
the gutta tree 
“Ho, Prince Siti Bali, 
Prinoo S'ri Bandang, 
wish to crave tho boon of a drop of blood. 
May the yield be better than from this notch 
of mine.” 

After uttering the foregoing prayer-formula, 
the colleotor of gutta percha notohos the guttactreo, 
‘Thon ho utters tho following. threat in order to 
coeroe him into yielding a better supply of gutta 
porch 








“IP it be not botter, 
You shall be a rebel unto. God.” ° 

‘The ame beliof in tho oxistenco of a spirit 
which dwolls intros and plants also prevailed in 
ancient India, inasmuchas tho goddess Darga, 
was looked upon in tho light of a vogetatio 
‘or coru-mothor, This will be ovident from the 
faot that, in tho Devi-Mahatmya (92, 43-44 ), tho 
goddess is mado to say -— 

“Next, O ye gods, Tahal! nourish (lity support) 
the whole world with the life-sustaining vegetables 
thick shall grow out of my own body, during a period 
of heavy rain. T-shall gain fame on the earth then 
8 Sakambari (i, c, “herb-beariog” or “herb-nourish- 
ing” ); and, in that very period, I shall slay the 
‘great asura named Dargama.” 

‘The dewons Mabishe, Sumbha and Nisumbha 
slain by this deity have been conjectured by 
scholars to represent the domons of drought. 
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At the present day in Bengal, the goddess Durgt 
is worshipped in the autumn when the paddy-crops 
ripen and the time for harvesting thom approaches 
near, It is for this rencon that her worship is 
called the Saradiya Pija or “the Autumnal 

Worship-festival", (Vide Devi-Aahatmya, 92. 11). 
Thon again, the important rite called the Nava- 

patrika or “the Worship of the Nine Plants (ti 
", which is performed in connection with 














ity to the theory that sho is tho embodi- 
ment of the vegetation-spirit. ‘Theso nine tres 
and plants are (1) rambhia (or the plontain-troo) 
(Musa paradisiaca and M. sapientum )}; (2 

[lor the edible arum, (Colocasia antiquorwm) J; (3) 
Javidva [or tho tarmerio plant (Cureuna longa) }; 
(4) jayanti [or barley (Hordeum hewaaichum) }; 
(5) bela or Lila [or tho wood-apple troo (Ale 
marmelos) }; (6) dapimba [or the pomegranate tree 
(Punica granatun)]; (7) asoka (Sonesiv asoka) ; 
(8) mana or manaka; and (9) dhanya [or tho 
paddy-plant (Oryza sativa) } 

‘The nino differont forms or embodiments of the 
goddess Durg, which ars supposed to dwell in the 
aforementioned nine troos and plants, have ben 
Aubbed with differont names, After soparately 
offering up prayers to those nine personitications 
of the vegetation-pirit or the tree-goddess, the 
worshipper concludes the worship by saying the 
following further prayer 

“Om, O leat (patrika); O nine forms of Durga! 
‘You are the darling of Mahadeva ; accept all these 
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offerings and protect me, O Queen of heaven, 
Om, adoration to Durga duelling in the nine pl nts.” 

Te would thus appear that “the Worship of the 
Navapatrika (or the Nine ‘Trees and Plants )” is 
only a survival of the cult of Durg& in her capacity 
1s tho vegotatiou-spiit or the tree-goddess, * 

‘A. modification of this cult of the deity Darga 
in her capacity as the treegoddess is provalent, 

von at the present day, in the districts of Mymen- 
igh and Tippora in Eastern Bergal. I 
iodified cult is known as “the Worship of the 
Goddess Bana Durgi (or ‘Darga of the Forest’).” 

‘This goddess —Bana Durgi —is much worshipped 
in the eastern parts of the district of Mymonsingh 
in Hastorn Bengal. She dwells in sheora-troes 
(Streblus asper) which grow wild in every village, 
‘This deity is worshipped at the foot of tho 
sheora-tees, Tt in for this ronson that this oult 
is known os “the Worship of the ‘Tree-trunk.” 
‘Women-folk also call this goddess “the Goddess 
of the Treoteunk.” In some plnoss, this goddoss 
is worshipped at the foot of the wduma (moat 
likely Ficus glomerata ) and other trees, At many 
places, the foot of the worshipped tree is built 
up ‘8 pucca masonry platform. 

‘This goddess—Bana Durgi——is worshipped 
before the performance of the ceremony for inves 
titure with the sacred thread, of marriages and other 
ceremonies of an auspicious nature, 

‘At the worship of this goddess, offerings of 
fried paddy (Khai), fried flattened rico, (chirey bhaja) 
© Tie Tedodryen Rows, Ty Tank Pratl Chonda. Rajehahi 

‘abs the Vereen Research Soe. 1916, pagen 150132 
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powdered sioy plantain’ with pe (shy fala) 
and the like are offered up. Duck's oggs stained 
with vermilion aro also offered up at this worsi 
Animals aro also sacrificed on the occasion of this 
Piya 

On the last day on which the ceremonial 
uuncleanness caused by tho birth of a child ceases, 
‘tho aforementioned offerings ure also yiven to tho 
goddess Bana Durgi. On this occasion, her 
doityship is vot worshipped with the presentation to 
her of the proscribed 16 kinds of offerings (shorasho- 
pachdra), ‘This informal kind of worship is called 
“tho Bayana* of the Treostruok” (Gachler gunrir 
barana). 

At Comilla in the district of ‘Tippera in Eastern 
Bengal, tho goddess Bana Durgit is worshipped at 
the foot ot the kar (Murraya exotica). Ibis 
for this reason that this pija is called “the Worship 
of tho Kamint” 

‘The prioata who officiate at this Aj, according 
to their own prodileotions, worship this goddess by 
uttering the tormula "“Sakopabasinyad durgayai 
naman [or “Obsitanee to (tho goddess ) Durgi 
who divells in the sakofa (or sheora) treo” } Others 
do pia to hor by mumbling the formula “Satofc- 
dasinyai namah" [or “Obeisance to her who dwells 
sin the sakofa (or sheora) tree” ]. 

‘According to the dhyana or the formula with 
‘the muttering of which the image of the goddess 
Bana Durgi is contemplated, she has three per- 
pendicular wrinkles on her forehead, is adorned 
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with garlands of forest-flowers (tribaliyukta, bana- 
malyabibhashita), and dwells in the sheora-tree, 

‘Tho tree-goddess Bana Durgi is worshipped with 
the express object that she may preserve the 
\worshipper's son from death, as will appear from the 
following mantra or prayer-formula recited on the 
‘ocension of doing piija to ber — 

“Om Bana Durga batipeta banamala-bibhishita 
ankotabasiné devt ewtarakshan karushva mec" 

or 
May the goddess Bana Durg®, who has 
((on her forehead ), is adorned with garlands 
of forest-flowors, and dwells in the sheora.treo, 
preserve my son (from all perils )-” 

‘Anothor version of tho foregoing prayer-foravula 
is as follows -— 

1, “Bana Durga maahabliaga 

2, Sakotabrishabasint 

3, Poptabasira paridhana swtaraksham sada kur.” 

1, “May (goddess) Bana Dargi, who is posseseod 
of groat merits, 

2, Who dwells in the sheord-treo, 

8. (And) who is dressed in a sari made of silk- 
floss, always precervo (my) son ( from all 
kinds of dangers )” 

‘The most curious feature of the cult of the tree- 
‘goddess Bana Durgi is the fact that boasts and birds, 
the eating of whose flesh is forbidden to orthodox 
Hindus, are sucrificed to her. For instance, pigs 
nro sacrificed to her. Barbers cut the throats of 
those beasts by means of a razor, ‘Then again, 31 
cooks are offered up on the occasion of the pia 
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of this goddess. Theso fowls are not aotually 
sacrificed but are cooped up ina cage and placed 
tat a distance from the place of worship, ‘The offici- 
ating priest, from a distance, sprinkles water on thes 
fowls and, thereby, conseorates them as offering to 
hor deityship. * 

When wo examine tho ritual connected with the 
worship of the tree-goddess Bana Durgt, we notion 
the following outstanding features of it 
(1) That no image is made to ropresont this 

goddess 
(2) That sho is belioved to be a shadowy spivit 
resident in somo kind of treev;—* 
(8) That no sbrine or tomple is covstracted and 
dedicated to her ; 
(4) That sho is worshipped at the foot of sheora, 
uquma, Kamini and other kinds of trees ; 
(5) ‘That duok’s ogge stained with vormilion aro 
offered up to hor, But those articles aro never 
given as offerings to deities of the orthodox Hindu 
Panthoon, { Comparo this offering with that of 
ucks to the non-Aryan tiger doity Dakshina Raya 
of Southern Bongal, Vide oJ. and Proc. A. 8. By 
Vol. XI, (N.S ) for 1915, page 175]. 
(6) ‘That pigs, the offering of whose meat to deities 
of the orthodox Hinda Pantheon isstrietly prohibived, 
‘aro sacrificed to hor. I may state here that in 
Gifforent parts of Eastern Bengal pigs are, even at 
tho present day, offered up ly way of sacrifice to 
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varioas deities. I shall mention here a few typical 

iances of this custom, 0 far as they are prevalent 
in the district of Mymensingh. 

Toa village samed Potijgox in Thana Kulbadiyn 
in the district of Mymensingh pigs are sacrificed 
to tho goddess Bana Durga. A barber performs 
the suerifcial act by cutting the pig’s throat with 
arr, 

‘According to the family custom of the zamindara 
of Muktagachha in the district of Mymensing, « 
male and a fewale pig used tobe sacrificed to tho 
goddess Bana Durgi. An incision was made in the 
throat of the mule pig, * and a few drops of blood 
‘wore drawn from it and spilt upon the frontal 
portion of a plantainleaf. The female pig was then 
inade to sit upon that plantain-leaf; and the words 
“Shap shap,” were uttered. ‘Thereafter the m 
‘and female’ pigs were lot loose in a jungle, Tho 
Doms and Mehtars used to catch these pigs and 
‘appropriate them. 

‘Then again, in a village named Gangatiya in 
‘Thaos Kishorgunj in the same district, pigs are 
sectificed to a minor village-goddess named Khala 
Kumar, * 

+ (7), That cooks, the offering of which is strictly 
forbidden to deities of the orthodox Hindu Pantheon, 
are given as offerings to her. 

{e would appesr that alll the aforementioned 




















For these reasons, Iam of opinion that the cult 
of the tree-goddess Basa Durgi is of non-Aryan 


+ Tide tho Dengal onthly “Pratafor Paonia 1899 B.S. 
{(Decoober 1922—Janary 1025 A.D. page S64. 
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origin and that the name Bana’ Dargi has been 
given by the exponents of Brahmanism to the 
shadowy spirit which the aboriginal non-Aryans 
believed to bo resident in tho salofa (or sheora) and 
‘other kinds of trees, for the purpose of giving this 
worship the colour of a cult of orthodox Paurinike 
origin, 

‘Another modification of tho oult of tho tree 
sgoddoas is also provalent in Eastorn Bengal To 
this modified form, the goddess is also dubbed with 
tho names of Bana Durgs, Bana Devi, or Burhi 
‘DhakurGnt. ‘She is believed to preside over woods 
and forests. 

On tho odcasion of the worship of this goddoss, 
the womenfolk, who colebrate her worship, make 
somi-ciroular bracelets of riceelour paste, coloured 
red at one end and yellow at tho other with liquefied 
rioo-flour pastes of tho saino colours, ‘Those bracelets 
symbolize the invisible shadowy spirit or tree-goddoss, 

‘Tho colobrant womenfolk make a travesty of 
the treogoddess's favourite babitat—the forest-—by 
sticking into their courtyards «mall twigs of tho 
hibiseus shrub and the sheora-troo. 

‘A miniature tank is aleo excavated in their 
courtyards, ound the edges of this tank, orma- 
mental goroll-work and floral designs are painted 
‘with liquefied rice-lour paste, 

While listening to the legend which is recited 
fon the oceasion of this ceremonial worship, ench 
of the celebrant womenfolk takes up in her hand 
fa piece of a leafspathe of tho plantain-tree, upon 
which a pair of the aforementioned bracelets has 
‘boon placed. 
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‘After having finished the hearing of the legend, 
they steep in water the red-colored mass of 
rice-floar paste, throw part of this liquid upon the 
rmimio forest of the twigs of the hibisous shrub 
and sheoratree, and spill the remainder thereof 
into the miniature tank. 

‘The most interesting features of the aforemen- 
tioned colt of the tree-spirit or tree-goddess Bana 
Darge or Bana Devi are as follows :— 

(1), The absence of an image of the treo spirit or 
tree-geddess Bana Darya or Bana Devi, 

(®) Tho construction of a mimic forest with the 
tovign of the sheora-troe and the Aidisous shrub, 

(8) The excavation of a miviature tank with 
ornamental scroll-work and floral designs painted 
all roond ite edges with liquified rice-flour paste, 
(4) ‘The making of bracelets with rice-flour paste 
‘and placing the samo upon strips of the leaf-epathe 
of tho plantain-tree. 

(5) The act of the celebrant womenfolk’s taking 
up, in their hands, the bracelets made of rico-flour 
paste, while listening to the legend. 

(6) Tho spilling of the liquifled red-colored rice 
flour paste upon the mimic forest and into the 
niniature tank. 

reference to points (1, (2) and (6), T 
tam inclined to think that, in most ancient times, 
the whole of Eastern Bengal was covered with 
primeval forests. ‘The non-Aryan aborigines, who 
lived in these forests, believed them or rather the 
trees contained in them to be inhabited by an 
invisible shadowy spirit or goddess whom they 
‘adored and prayed to, When this cult was absorbed 
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into. orthodox Hinduism, the exponents of the 
‘orthodox faith dubbed the treospitit or tree-goddess 
nes of Bana Durgé, Bana Devi, or 
Burht Thikurdui, On the oceasions of worshipping, 
‘tho latter made no anthropomorphic image of her 
but represented hor by making simple symbols in 
the sbape of bracelets of rioe-lour paste. 

‘They symbolized her favourite dwel 
forest——by constructing» mimic wood by 
sticking into their courtyard small twigs of the 
sheora-troe (Streblue asper ) nnd of the hibisous 
shrub ( Hibiscus rosa sinensis ). By spilling 
the liquified rieolowr paste upon’ this travosty of 
fs forest, they simulated tho act of watering or 
irrigating the tree-goddess's favourite dwelling-placo, 
‘and thereby propitiatod her. 

After fully considering tho point (8) and the 
lattor part of point (6) supra, I opine that the 
of the miniature tank in tho colbrant 
folk’s courtyard, and the spilling into it of the 
romnindor of this liquifed red-coloured rice-flour 
paste, are moro survivals of the cult of the water 
doity. ‘This worship of the water-deity has been 
tacked on to that of tho tree-spirit or tree-goddess 
on the principle—the greater tho number of tho gods, 
the greater the effeacy of conjoint prayers to them 
all 

After fully considering the points (4) ‘and (5) 
mentioned above, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that tho bracslets made of rice-flour paste are mere 
symbols representing tho treo-spirit or tree-goddess, 
fund that, by taking up the bracelets in their hands 
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while listening to the legend, the celebrant womene 
folic place thomsolvos in actual contact. with her 
ship aod become inspired with the latter's 
divine aflaius. * 


“* Vide wy articlo on “The Worship of the Syloan Gudea” in The 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, 

I. ON TREE-CULTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
MIDNAPUR IN SOUTH-WESTERN BENGAL. 
By Carrranansava Rava, B. Sc 

Since some time past, my professor, Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, M. A., has been instructing me to 
go to the Contai subdivision in the district of 
‘Midnapur in’ South-Western Bengal, and make 
about certain sacred trees, In obedience to 
wustions, 1 made the suggested 
find, a8 tho result of my investigation, have jotted 
down the following facts for publication 

(1) 

In the village named Gitisigangsiga-a withi 
the jurisdiction of Thans Patgspur in- the Contai 
subdivision of the district of Midoapur, there is a 
banyan troe (Ficus Dengalensis) which ié regarded 
us sacred by reason of its. being the. supposed abode 
of Nekurasani Pic (&genfe ae, not ouly by the 
people who dwell in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this tree, but also by all the inhabitants of the 
Patuspar ‘Thin’, This treo stands on the margin 
of the only road by which the litigants of the 
‘Thing goto the courts for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting their law-suite and cases, For this reason, 
this banyan tree is much adored and prayed-to by 
these people under the belief that the deified Pir 
cor saint will bless them with success in their 
litigation, 

‘From enquiries made from these worshippers, 
T hve come to know thet, when they pass by this 
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‘road on their way to the court for the purpose of 
pproseoating their lawsuits or cases, they place a 
lump of clay at the foot of this tree, pray to tho 
tree-godling for granting them success in their 
litigation, and that, if the prayed-for boon would 
be granted to them, they would place more lumps 
of clay at the foot of tho tree, tie red rags on ite 
branches, and present votive offerings of, clay im 
ages of horses to his godlingship. 

T may state here that, among tho aforemen- 
tioned votive offerings, Imps of olay are more 
often than not placed at the foot of the tree, and 
red rags are 0s often tied on to its branches. 
Whereas, in exceptional cases only, clay images 
of horses are offered up. 

Uf the litigants are successful in their suits and 
ceases, thes, on their way home from tho courts, 
place lumps of clay at the foot of this tree and 
tis pieces of red rag on to its branches in fulfilment 
of the vows made by them. But when the tree- 
spirit or tree-godling is propitiated by regular 
worship or pija, the services uf a local Bribmana 
are enlisted for officiating at this function. It is he 
who recites the prayer-formula or mantra and makes 
the offerings of fruite and molasses or, failing the 
latter, of sugar-wafers ( araret 

‘We oan judge how vory much the deified saint 
resident in this banyan tree is adored and prayed:to 
by the litigants from the fact that the 
quantity of offerings of clay-lomps, which are pre- 
sented from year's end to year's end, is 0 great 
that a fairly large-sized mound of earth gots heaped 
‘up at the foot of this tree—so much so that, 
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at the time of repairing the road, the Local Board 
authorities have to undergo the trouble of removing 
it. The quantity of red rags tied on to the branches 
fof this troe, during the same period, is also very 
large. But these rag-ofterings get rotten by being 
drenched by the rain-water and by constant enposure 
to the son's rays, and, in this way, drop of But 
compared with the quantity of the offerings of clay 
Jumps and those of red rags, the number of clay 
figurines of horses presented to this tree-spicit or 
‘tree-godling is much less. 

‘From conversations with the afurementioned litigant 
worshippers, Ihave come to know that they make 
the offerings deseribed above ander the belief that 
the treespirit or tree-godling—the deified Pir or 
saint dwelling in this banyan tree—would require 
the earth or clay for constracting his pulpit with 
the pieces of red rags for his clothing, the clay-horses 
for his earriors, and the -offerings of fruits and 
sweets for his food. 

‘At the beginning of the hot weather, say in the 
months of March and April, when there is no 
possibility of the rain washing away the mound of 
clay-offering and of the scorching sun's rays bleaching 
the red-hued rag-oflerings, this banyan tree (ticus 
Dengalonsis), beflagged with numerous bits of red 
rags and having the mound of clay-olferings at its 
foot, looks very much like  palava tree (Hutea 
frondosa) in all the glory of its red bloom, growing 
on a hillock. 









































(il) 
Next, I pass on to describe another treo posses: 
‘ilar reputation for sanctity. Tt is growing 
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in the village named Balyagovindapur within the 
mn of the same Thins and in the same svb- 
division of the said district of Midnapur. This tree 
popularly known in that locality as the “Makdum 
jople living in the neighbourhood of 
this tree believe it to be the dwelling-place of one 
Makdum Pir (wage fe. I have not been able 
to ascertain the actual scientific name of this tree, 
Bot, so far as I can judge from its botanical chara 
teristics, it appears to be a hybrid of Ficus bengalensis 
and Ficus religiosa, It, however, belongs to the 
Natural Order Urticacea, the genus Ficus, and the 
ttiko Artocarpe. It is a big tree possessed of a 
large number of branches, is about 15 yards in 
diameter, bat has no prop-roote, 

‘As the people believe this tree to be the abode 
ofa Pir or deified saint, whenever any person falls 
{nto some worldly trouble or difficulty, he takes a vow 
to offor shirnt ( feet) or ® dishful of sugar-wafers 
to the spirit of the saint, should the. difficulty or 
trouble b obviated for him. Sometimes, the vow: 
takers presen offerings of clay-horses to this Pir 
Bat such offerings are not of frequent occurrence, 

‘Whenever this deified saint is adored and prayed 
to, no Brahmans is employed to officiate at thi 
worship. Any man of any caste whatever may go 
to the foot of the treo and present the offering 
of shirni. It is only the people living in the vicinity 
oftthis tree that pay their devoirs to this Pir; but, 
very rarely. people from other localities come to 
do thi 

‘A-cutious and interesting tradition is eurrent in 
tho locality about the origin of this tree. tis stated 
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that, some 250 years ago, there lived in this vicinity 

Hindu gentleman named Sadasiva Reya Chaudhuri 

who was possessed of a deeply religious turn of mind 

‘One morning, this gentleman found a Mahomedan 

fakir and'a Hindu Vaishnava sitting together at the 
me spot whore the tree is growing now. 

Seeing them and coming to know that both 
of them were saints of a very high order, he 
begged of them to stay there within the ambit 
of his own village. In reply to his request, the 
‘Vaishnava said that, as one of thew was’ a Hindu 
‘and the other a Mabomedan, both of them could 
not possibly live together, and that, therefore, one 
‘of them should depart from that place. Ultimately 
however, at Sadasiva’s urgent entreaty, they arrauged 
‘inong thenselves'that the Vaishnava. should go to, 
and live in, another part of tho village, and that the 
fakir should stay at the save spot where he was 
then sitting. As'a matter of fact, « particular part 
of this village is, even at tho present day, called 
Harir Pata ( Haris sanctuary )in memory of the 
fact that the Vaishnava Haridass lived there yours 
‘and yours ago. 

After some time, the Pir was approached and 
requested by the Mahomedan community of 
Amarshi, « village about 8 siles off, to go to their 
village and take up his residence there. While, on 
the other hand, Sadasiva and his family-members 
sisted on bis staying in their own village. ‘The 
fakiv settled this dispute betwoen the two parties by 
leaving a tree-twig with which be was, at that 
cleansing his teoth, and reassured Sadasiva and his 
family-members by telling them that, from that tree- 
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twig, there would grow up a tree which would 
represent him whenever they would stand in need 
of hie assistance. 

‘The fakir farther assured the Hindu gentleman 
and his Kinsfolk that, as his soul would be embodied 
in that tree, any veneration shown by them to 
that tree would be tantamount to paying their 
devoire to him, and that his spitit would be propiti- 
ated thereby. 

From that time onwards even up to the present 
day, a drum is beaten by a Hari beneath this treo, 
every evening regulagly. As soon as the village- 
folk hear the sound of this drum, they salute 
‘Makdam Saheb by touching the ground with 
their hands. 

For the purpose of perpetuating this custom 
of worshipping Makdum Pir several acres of land 
have been endowed as ‘debottar’ by the members 
‘ofthe Chaudhuri family of the village in question, 
By way of remuneration for his services in 
‘eating the drum beneath the Makdum Tree 
every evening regularly, some laud has als been 
granted in rent-free tenure to the Hari’s family 
which has been in possession of it for several 
generations 

T shall now conclude these notes by narrating 
1 story which would testify to’ the magical and 
superuatural powers ascribed to the Makdum Tree. 
T have heard it personally from several old members 
(descendants of the late Sadasiva Raya) of the 
Chaudhuri family. It is as follows : 

‘About 90 years ago, a band of robbers came to 
plunder the house of the Chaudhuri family. After 
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plundering the honse, they carried the booty to the 
foot of the Makduin Tree and rested thore. 

‘Having no other alternative, the members of the 
Chaudhuri family offered their prayers to the spirit 
Makduin Pir which was embodied in that tree 
Next morning, it was found that, although, up ti 
the evening of the preceding day, there had been 
no homets’ nest in the vicinity of the Mukdum Tree, 
all the robbers hid beon attacked ond stung by 
a swarm ot hornets so sevorely that they could not 
budge un inch from the foot of the tres, not to say 
anything about their having been wholly unable to 
carry off any portion of the booty. 

‘Next morning, when the sun rose, the members 
of the Chaudhuri family, by way of tha 
offered up their prayers to Makdum Pir not only 
for having saved their lives but also for having 
disabled the robbors in such a way that they could 
not carry off even the smallest wite of the plundered 
property. Besides offering prayers, they also. vowed 
to present him with shirni 

‘Though this Makdum ‘Tree is now extremely 
old, yet it still retains its vitality, as may be seen 
from the profasion of its verdant foliage and 
coral-red berries ( or rather inflorescences ), both of 
which lend it a solemn and august appearnnee, 














SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON THE 
FOREGOING NOTES. 
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‘The most noteworthy features of the two tree- 
cults described above by my stndent Babu Chitta- 
ranjana Raya, B. Sc. are the following : 
(1) Tho offering of clay figurines of horses to the 
tree-spirits or the doified spirits of Pirs resident 
in trees. 

(2) The offering of ved rags to the tree spirits. 
(4) ‘The myth ofa tree growing up from a saint's 
toeth-cleansing tree-twig 

(5) The enlistment of a Brahman 
tocarry on the worship of the tree-spitit or tree 
agodling in the village of Girisaganga-sigars, 

(6) The employment of a non-Brihmana to carry 
‘on the worship of the deified spirit of the saint 
resident in the Makdam ‘Tree. 

‘To tako up the point (1) mentioned above, I may 
state here thi’: the custom of offering clay figurines 
cof horses to deified saints is widely prevalent 
throughout India, as will appear from the following 
instances :— 

‘Among the Pindarisot Central India, a deified 
saint named Rimasa Pir or Ramasa Pir is adored 
‘and prayed:to on Saturdays and is propitiated by the 
offering, made at his shrine, of small figurines of 
horses in clay or stone, ‘The Pindari women used 
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to worship this deified saint or godling when their 
hhusbands went out on their plundering forays 

The custom of presenting offerings of clay horses 
fat the tombs of mon who, daring their lives, enjoyed 
‘an oxtraordinary reputation for sanetity, is also very 
much in vogue in the district of Bhandara in the 
Central Provinces of India, In this district, 
collections of small and rude figurines of horses made 
of coarse earthenware may be met with on the 
tombs of such holy men, ‘These offerings have 
accumulated there in the course of many years. 

‘The saint Alam Sayyid of Baroda (in tho 
Gaikwar’s Dominions) was popularly known as the 
“Elorse-saint” (Ghopa-ka-Ptr). His horse was buried 
noar him. ‘Fhe “Hindu votaties of this deified saint 
propitiate him by hanging figurines of hrses on 
the trees growing round his tomb. ° 

It is farther stated thet, among the Dravidian 
‘noes of India, the custom of offering clay figurines 
of horses to the local godlings is widely prevalent. + 

In tho district of Murshidabad in North western 
Bengal, the Musalmans make offerings of little 
figurines of horses at the shrines of their Pirs or 
saints, 9 
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Sometimes, figurines of horses made of rags are 
ased for the purpose of offering. Iu Gurerat, rag 
horses are presented by way of offering or the tombs 
of saints, 

‘The motive underiying the custom of offering 
horses of clay or rage at the shrines of Ps or 
saints, oF to trees which aro believed to tie the abode 
of the spirits of such saints, appears to lv the same 
‘as that which prompted people of the lower 
culture to sacrifice wives, slaves and horses at the 
faneral of tbeit deceased chiefs, warriors and kins. 
men, namely, that the spitits of the sacrificed 
victims would serve the spirits of their deceased 
‘masters in the other world. In the same way, 
horses of clay or rags are offered to the spirits of 
Pirs or saints andor the boliof that the spivits of 
these animals wonld be used by the latter for the 
purposes of riding upon. 

‘Then I shall take up for consideration the point 
(2), namely, the eustom of fering red mgs. Now, 
four motives would appear to underlie this custom. 
(I) The fist motive is that the illness or some 
other physical disability of the person tying the rag 
on toa tree may be expelled or transferred to some 
cone olse, Among the Korwas living in the district 
of Mireapur in the U. P., the Baiga or the exorcisor 
thangs raga on tho trees. which overgrow the village- 
shrine as a charm that would bring health and good 
luck to the villagers. © ‘These “‘rog-shrines”, as they 
have been called by Dr. Crooke, are to be found all 
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over the U, P., and are dedicated to 
Chithraiya Bhewani—“Our Lady of Tatter 
local gedlings—Dei Loci—ate looked upon as 
incarnations of the goddess Kals and, as the reqult of 
this belief have been absorbed into Orthodox 
Hinduism, Some of these shrines are located on 
pathways in jungly tracts in order that by means 
of these rag offerings the disease from which  pationt 
is suffering may be transferred to some passer-by 
who for the purpose of nullifying the effect of this 
charm, ties on to the treeshrine « rng as his own 
votive offering. 

Similarly, in the district of Marshidabad in 
North-western Bengal, it is believed that certa 
infantile ailments, insanity, and mental diseases 
women are supposed to be caused by Petnis or 
malignant fomale ghosts who are popularly believed 
to dwell in trees and rocks and to be fond of rags. 
In order that patients suffering from these mal 
may get cured of their ailments, they tie rags on to 
trees by way of offerings to appease the malevolence 
‘of these spooks, Childless persons generally offer 
rags : and coins ) to the spirits inhabiting certain 
sacred trees, in the hope that the Intier would bless 
them with children. Women, whose children have 
died, also tie rags on to such sacred trees, If the 
rags will have disappeared by the time when the 
offorer thereof returns after # certain period of time, 
this is taken as an omen prognosticating that her 
next child would live, Persons suffering from 
chronic wasting diseases also tie rags on to trees, 
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elieving that their ailments would be: transferred 
to some one else by means-of these rags, At Andu- 
Tish near Kandi (in the district of Murshidabad ° 
there isn tree which is known as the Sitala tres or 
“tho treo which is inhabited by the goddess of Small 
Pox.” About four miles to the west of Kandi, there 
jis a banyan tree ( Ficus bengalensis ) which is 
worshipped whenever a cholera epidemic breaks 
out, Rags dyed yellow with turmeric (Note that 
tho color yellow is a scarer of evil spirits and demous) 
are tiod on to the branches of the scora tree (streblus 
sper) with the object of scaring away diseases and 
malignant spirits. * 
(11) ‘The second motive underlying the custom of 
presenting rag-offerings is, most likely, connected with 
treo-ult pare and simple, In other words, the 
object of this offering appears to be to propitiate the 
tree-spirit or treo-godling. It is stated that in 
Rajputana, there are sacred groves in which trees 
fare adorned with various coloured rags. which have 
been tied on them by travellers as offerings to prop 
tinte the jungle d order that the latter might 
protest them from the attacks of malignant. spirits 
Tn the Panjab, the trees to which ragcofferings are 
tied are desigonted Lingrt Pir or “the Rag-Saint.” 
‘The sanie custom of tying rag-ofterings on to trees 
provails at difforent Himalayan shrines, is practised 
reference to the Vastrakarana tree at Brinds 
bana near Mathora, and is also prevalent in Berar. ® 
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In the district of Murshidabad rags ate often 
tied on to banyan ( Ficus bengalensis ), tamarind 
(Tamarindus indica ), pipsl (Rieu: religiowa) and 
other trees for the purposo of propitiating the spirits 
who reside therein and who are known as Taioa 
Pir or Gudai (Gudri) Pir—“the Saint of Shreds 
and Patches! 

‘Then again, the Chaudhuri or Bibari boatinen, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan, who come with their 
boats from Caloutta to the Sundarbans to cut fael, 
con their arrival there, first of all, propitiate the 
Jjungle-deities who are belioved by them to reside, 
most likely, in the trees of the forest. The #findy 
Doatmen do so by tying bannerettes to the branches 
of the trees. While the Musalman boatmen do so 
by dedicating fowls to these same deities and by 
letting them loose in the forest ‘They perform 
acts of adoration with the object of being immune 
from all kinds of evil while they stay in the forest 

‘These are clearly instances of the tree-cult 
or the propitiation of the spirits or godlings 
resident in trees by means of offering rags to them. 
‘The two treespirits or treegodlings who aro 
adored and prayed-to in the Contai Subdivision 
of Midnapur and whose cults have been described 
above clearly come under this category and are 
instances of the genius loci or local godlings with 
respect to whom Miss C. S, Burne writes as follows :— 

“Tho native genius loci tho local godling who 
haunts some uncanny, awe-in-spiring, or sacred spot, 
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‘and often rovsivés offering or tribute, be it only 
of flowers, from passers-by or visitors, scarcely 
attains to divine rank, Such vague anonymous 
beings are rather numiva ithan dei, sometimes 
they are merely the animating spirits of the erag 
cor tree or river, inseparable from itand unable to 
move away from it, In other cases, they have a 
<quasi-independent existence and a human or partially 
Thuman independent form, and so approach more 
nearly to the position of tutelary divinities, They 
seem usually to sbare the character of their abodes. 
‘The water-aymph is treacherous, the mountain- 
demon fearsome, the tree-spirit kindly, the house- 
hold familiar bomely and unpolished; and they are 
regarded and treated accordingly” * 

Miss Bamne’s statement that the genius loci oF 
the local godling scarcely attains to divine rank, 
does not hold good of the two teeespirits adored, 
‘and. prayed-to in the Contai subdivision ot Midna 
par At least one of them—the tree-spirit of 
Nekurasani Pir—has, as I sball show Inter on, 
attained to distinetlly divine rauk. While, on the 
other band, the tree-apirit of the Makdum Pir bas 
rot yot reached this status, But both of thom are 
kindly in their disposition ; and so Miss Burne’s 
dictum with reference to the nature of the tree 
spitits holds good in their casos, 

In this connection, I may state that the rage 
tied on to the treea inhabited by the spirits of 
Nekorssani Pre and Makdum Pir are dyed red, 
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simply because the colour red is a seerer of evil 
spitits and demons, 
(Gil) Then T pass on to tho consideration of the third 
motive which underlies the custom of making rag- 
offerings In this third ease, mgs are tied for the 
purpose of propitiating tho spirits which inhabit 
mountain-passes and crags. This form of the custo 
is chiefly prevalent in Ladak and Tibet, ae wi 
appear from the following testimony of Captain H. 
H. P, Denay and Dr. Sven Hedin — 
bout a week's journey from ‘Thurgo, we 
approached the fino snow-cled mountain of Lari 
Fobrang or Lari Phai, and spent some time in 
‘measuring bases and observing the height of this 
as well as of Thachap Garigri and other prominent 
peaks. All such mountains are closely associated 
‘with the ancient religions worship of the inhabitants, 
‘Phe wild forees of nature are personified and deified ; 
the goddess Devi specially é supposed to haunt the 
summits and the passes, where wind and frost 
‘and snow are the common course of things. At the 
head of each frequented pass, travellers are supposed: 
to make some offering to this divinity. It may be 
ouly a rag, @ scrap of sheepskin, or a stone ; but in 
some places mounds or pillars of stone have been 
erected, and in others tke structures are of the skulls 
of animals.” 

Daring the course of his sojourn in ‘Tibet, Dr. 
Sven Hedin also came across the undermontioned 
instances of rag-otlerings made by Buddhists — 
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‘feering ond Bola_udw reach the pase with the 
smnall caravan. ‘They fall on their knees, before the 
Leap of stones and recite. their prayers, and Tsering 
care astrip off his ragged coat to tie as an offering 
‘on to ons of the strings. We all feel as though we 
‘were on @ pilgrimage.”?* 

‘Then again: “At length, wo see before us a 
gigantic boulder, ite cubieal contents amounting 
perhaps to 7,000 to 10,000 eubie feet; it stands like 
fan enormous milestone onthe sddle of Dolmala, 
which attains the tremendous height of 18,599 fect, 
On the top of the block, smaller stones are piled up 
into a pyramid supporting a pole, and from its end 
cords deoovated with vags and streamers are stretched 
& other poles in the ground. Horns and bones, 
chioly shoulder-blades of sheop, aro here deposited 
in lange quantities—gitts of homage to the pase, 
‘which is supposed to mark the halfway point of 
the pilgrimage. When the pilgrim arrives here, 
hho smears a bit of butter on the side of the stone, 
plucks out a lock of his own bair and plasters it 
jnto tho batter. Thus he hax offered up sonie of 
Himself and. some of his) belougings. Consequently 
the stovo resembles # huge wig-block, from whieh 
Dlack locks of hair flutter in the wind. In time, 
it would be completely*eovered with Tibetan hair, 
were it not that the locks occasionally fall off and 
are blown away by the wind, ‘Teeth are stuck in 
all the chinks of the Dolma block, forming whole 
rostries of human teeth. ' Tf you have a loose tooth, 
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dedicate it to the spirits of the pass, ‘Tsering 
unfortunately was toothless, or he would gladly 
have conformed to this regulation. Heaps of rags 
Hie all around, ‘for the pilgrim has alicays spare 
shreds to hang on a string or lay at the foot of the 
Bock, But he not only gives, but also tales. Our 
‘old man took a rag from the heap and had alarge 
quantity of such relics round his neck, for he had 
taken one from every cairn.” 

Similarly, Moorcroft describes how he propitiated 
the malignant spirits inhabiting a dangerous moun- 
tain-pass by offering to it the leg of a pair of worn- 
out nankin tronsera, 3° 
(iv) The fourth form of the custom of making 
vag-offerings is prevalent among the Mahomedans 
of Afghaniston and the nomadic Kirghiz tribes of 
Central Asia. The motive, which prompts the 
Afghans to havg up rags on the peak of the Lata- 
band Mountain, is to propitiate the mountain-spirit, 
in ordor that the latter may grant his votaries 
children. ‘The Afghan custom is thus described 
by Amir Abdur Rahman >— 

“Lataband Mountain means the Mountain of 
Rags, and is called by this name because some 
superstitious people think that, if they hang a rag 
of cloth on the peaks of this mountain, they will obtain 
children or anything else “they want from God. 
‘The grestest Empress of India, called Nur Jehan, 
was bora on the peak of this mountain when her 
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father and mother were exiled ftom Persia to 





‘Among the Kirghiz of Central Asia, who appear 
to bo Musalmans, ‘ughs or sticks, to which pieces 
of rags are tied, are stuck up on the tombs of their 
saints or Pirs in ordev to propitiate the souls of the 
deceased holy men, ‘This Kirghiz custom is des: 
cribed by Dr. Sven Hedin as follows :— 

‘On the very highest point of the pass (of Ki 
art) stood the burial-caim of the Mahomedan saint 
Kizikart, a mound of stones, decorated with the 
religious offerings of pious Kirghiz, namely, tughs 
(ies sticks with rage tied round them), pieces of loth, 
and antelope's horus"? 

‘Again: “Just where the valley diverted, we 
save, conspicuously crowning a low bill, the masar 
or tomb of the Kirghiz saint Oksali, built of slabs 
‘of stone and decorated with horns and tughs (sticks 
arith rags and pieces of cloth tied round them)" ® 

‘Again: "In the middle of the plain at a 
place called Gedyack (the Violin ), there was & 
picturesque tu, that is, a mound of stones, with « 
‘ranch of  bireh-tree fixed in it and hong round 
‘with the skulls and horns of wild sheep and tekkes 
(wild goats) the tails of horses and yaks, pieocs of 
‘white rag, and other” religions offerings of the 
Kinghie'* 
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Then again: “At the far end there was an open 
woodwork sereen, and behind it the tomb of the 
saint, marked by an ordinarry tombstone, in a square 
dark room decorated with flags, tugs (rags). 
deer's antlers, and the horns of wild sheep”, 

stly: “I reached the calminating point of 
the pass at 11 o'clock, and found there the masar 
(tomb) of Hazrett Ullug-art, consisting of a little 
heap of stones with staves. stuck in them, to which 
pieces of rag were tied”=', 

“(The yak’s) tail is generally hung up as a 
religious offering (tugh) at somo masar (saint's 
tomb J" #2, 

‘Then I take up for consideration the point (3) 
bout the offering, of lamps of clay to the treo- 
. Lhave not been able to come across any 
Indian analogue in which lumps of clay are similarly 
offered up to a local godling or a deity of the 
orthodox Hinda Pantheon. But, in one instance 
from the district of Murshidabad, I find that stones 
are placed by way of offering at the foot of the 
trees which are believed to be inhubited by the 
tree-godling or tree-spirit Dhelai Chandi—“Our 
Lady of Clods"*. Similarly, in Berar in Central 
India, a heap of siones beemeared sith rermilion 
ix placed at the foot of a tree fluttering with numerous 
bite of rags, which tree represents Chin 
Deo—‘the Lord of Tatters.” It is believed that, 
if some votary would offer up to this genius loci 
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‘aserap of rag in proper time, he might hope to get 
‘good clothes. 

‘Lam inclined to think that the Indian custom of 
offering up lamps of clay, or, for the matter of 
‘that, stones to troe-spirits or tree-godlings has been 
borrowed ftom the Buddhists who, for the parpose 
of propitiating the genius loot of a dificult mountain- 
pass or a dangerous mountain-crag, make offerings 
of stones and of skulls of animals, or erect cairns 
thereof, as is testified to by the. following instances 
ofthe costom which wore met with by Dr. Svon 
Hedin and Captain HH. P. Deasy in Tibet and 
Chinese Torkestan: ~ 

On the summit of the Changla Pass stands 
astoneheap with sacrificial poles. which ave decked 
with ragged streamers torn by the wind, All those 
streamers bear “in ‘Tibetan characters the prayer of 
the six sacred fotters ; coloured or faded, they flap 
‘and rostlo in the wind as if they would drive the 
prayer up higher and higher by unknown paths to 
the ears of the gods. Horns and: skulls adorn this 
lovated altar. Hero all our Ladakis in turn come 
toa halt, raise a cheor, dance, swing their caps, and 















“Ft conduets us to a second saddle with 
n and prayer-stroamers ; from a pole it 
tho middle, strings radiate outto the four cardinal 
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points, learing rags and ribanls, and fastened to 
‘the ground by small stones’.?® 

Again: “The ascont to the pass La-rock is 
short and easy, and before we were aware we were 
up at @ great cairn amid smaller heaps of stones, 
where the tarpocke (votive pole ) stands grey and 
cracked, and much wom by wind and weather”, *7 

Again: “At the top of the pass stands a linge 
cairn with strings and streamers, their prayers 
ing to the dwellings of the gods on the wings of 
the wind”, 2 

Again; “Small conical cairns are everythere. 
Tvering never omils to take up a stone from the 
margin of the road and lay it as his contribntion 
on every such votive pile, and thereby he does a 
good deed, for he makes the way less rough for 
those who come after him”. 

Again: “At a projecting rock, eaims and 
streamer-poles are seh up; the wall of rock is black, 
but all the side facing the road is painted red—Ab, 
‘this is blood on Balder’s sacrificial stone”, ** 

In another place Dr, Sven Hedin came across 
some votive offerings of pyramids of clay whieh had 
been presented by certain Buddhist pilgrims, as wil 
appear from the following extract from his aforemen- 
tioned work:— 

“Upon tho slab of rock stood three tall cairns 
and a small eubiesl chato containing eotive pyramids 
of clay”. ** 
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‘Then again, Captain H. H. P. Deasy describes 
tho stone-offerings of the Buddhists as follows 
“On the north side of Yoshil Kul, Lens noticed 
numerous pillars of stone and of horns of yak, 
antelope, and sheep built up with mud, all close 
together, also several circles about @ couple of miles 
in diameter, formed by ditches about one foot deep 
and four broad, not far from the pillars. The 
Ladakis said that the Chongpas or natives of the 
Chang, built thom as places of worship", * 

‘Then I pass on to discuss the. point (4) men 
tioned above, namely, the myth of a tree growing up 
from a saint's teoth-cleansing tree-twig, 

‘This myth refers to the practice, which is widely 
provalent throvghoat Northern India, of the people's 
leaning their teeth in tho morning by rubbing the 
same with the end of a piece ofa tree-twig, which 
ond bas been chewed by them into the likeness of 
fa rough brush, But thie healthy practice in not 
in vogue among the Bengalis. 

Now, the myth of the Makdum ‘Tree having 
sprouted from Makdum Pi’s tecth-cleansing wee- 
tovig has @ close parallel in the  clilbil tree whicb, 
like many other sacred trees of India, had grown 
‘up from a saint's ‘tooth-twig,’ and with which the 
fate of the kingdom of the Rajas of Gonda was 
intimately conneeted. ‘The kingdom would last till 
the day when a monkey would cit on that tree. #** 

‘Similarly, in folketales, the hero's musical i 
trament, when placed upon the earth, sprouts and 
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grows up intoa tree, In the Khasi legend of U. 
Rattung, the Khasi Orpheus, it is stated that, 
before leaping into the blazing pyre, he placed his 
sharati or flute point downwards on the earth. 
‘This musical instrament took root, and from it 
there grew up a clump of bamboos which are 
distinguishable from all other bamboos by having 
ranches forking downwards, # 

Lastly, I shall take up for consideration the 
points (5) and (6) together. The fact that a 
Bribman is employed to conduct, in a regular way, 
the worship of the trocspirit or tree-godling in 
illage Girisa-ganga-sigara shows that the Musal- 
mani cult of Nekurnsani Pir has been adopted by 
the Hindus and completely absorbed into orthodox 
Brabmanism, In this case, tho tree-godling or 
genius loci has attained to the status of a full- 
fledged deity. ‘Therefore. Miss C. 8. Burne's.state 
ment that local godlings seareely attain to divine 
rank dovs not hold good in this case. Whereas the 
employment of a non-Brahman to officiate at the 
worship of the trees ant in the Makdum 
‘Pree proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
‘the Musalmani cult of Makdum Pir, though it has 
been adopted by tho Hindus of that locality from 
their Mahomodan brothren, has not yet been fally 
assimilated into orthedox Brahmanist, 
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Il. OMENS THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
‘By Rar Banapur His Lat, 2 a. 

‘Tulsidas, the celebrated author of the Hindi 
Ramsyane, who died 00 years ago, has cascally 
‘mentioned some ethnological data in his great book, 
which has become the Bible of 9 crores of people 
n this country. Iwill here refer to cortain omens 
which he has described as baving been seen before 
some important events in the life of Rama, Of course 
‘these must be the omens which were believed in 
when ‘Tulsidas himself was living. Several of them 
still continue to be regarded by the Hindus as 
presaging good or evil, as they did 900 years ago. 

‘When the marriage .procession of Rama set out 
from Ayodhy’, the following good omens were 
noticed, ‘The bluejay ( nilkantha ). was’ seen 
feeding on the left, ‘The crows were sitting in 
‘the fields ou the right. ‘The mongoose made 
ite appearance. Women with pots of water 
‘and children were seen coming in front, ‘The 
fox wae seon passing several times. -The cow 
wae milking its calf, A. herd of deer passed 
from the right, The Kshewkari bird: was heard 
twittering auspicious news. ‘The black-bird was seen 
sitting on a tree on the left, Some men came from 
the front carrying curds and fish, also two Brahmans 
with books in their hands, All these omens occurred 
‘almost simultaneously, as if to establish their own 
truth, remarks the great poet. When -Rima was 
‘on bis way baek to Ayodbya, the right eye and arm 
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of Bharat began to throb, Sitt’s left eye and arm 
throbbed just before the fight between Rama and 
Ravana commenced, indicating good news for her. 

‘The bad omens mentioned are. the falling down 
of the crown from Rivana’s head, tho slipping down 
of warriors from their chariots, the accidental fall of 
weapons from their hands, tho shrieks of horses, 
elephants, jackals, vultures, owls, donkeys; and doge, 
the appearance of meteors, the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse on a day other than Amfvasys, earthquake, 
storm and rain of blood, hair or dust, OF course 
‘these were very unusual and terrible omens auguring 
a tremendovs catastrophe, which was the fall of 
Ravana. 

It will bo soon that omens change their signif- 
cance according to the sex’of the person affected. ‘The 
same omen which is auspicious for a male is indts- 
pioious for a fernale, for instance, in the ease of the 
throbbings of the eyo and arm as’ noticéd before. 
‘They also change according to tho good or evil 
‘vocations of the persons concerned. What’ forebodes 
good fora gentleman spells evil for a thief. ‘The 
shrieks of owls and donkeys were considered to be 
exceedingly good omens by the ‘Thugs. The latter 
considered ‘Telis, Dhobis, Tobies, Barhais, Bhits, 
Sikhs, Nanak-shahis, Madaris, Fakits,  Bhangis, 
dancers, singers, lame persons and lepers as very pare 
‘and auspicious, but the ordinary people regard 
most of them as very inauspicious, I think it 
would be ‘interesting to collect examples of omens 
which have opposite effects when applied to different 
classes of people, 














Ill. REFORM MOVEMENT AMONG THE BHILS. 
Br A.V, Taancan (Servants of India Society.) 


‘The Bhils of Panch Mahals are not behind their 
Kaliparaj brethren of Surat District and of the 
Navsari Prant of Baroda in tho matter of social 
reform, Just before the Holi holidays they met in 
Thalod Taluka in a village two miles off the Taluka 
town of Jhalod in large numbers, over fifty villages 
baing represented by their leaders and Patels, and 
made rules regarding standardising their marriage 
customs and expenses, abstaining from liquor even 
con festive ocsasions and from slaughter of cattle, 
taking a daily batb, abjuring inconvenient leg 
oraaments of their women, and other matters. The 
movement is sponteneous and no outside ageney 
hhas gone to their assistance in tho matter of the 
reform they aro now attompting on a large scale, 
Liquor is their great enemy and the influence of 
Guru Govind in their midst up to about five years 
ago brought the gospel of abstinence from drink and 
other reforms to all his Bhil diseiples who number 
hundreds even to-day. Largo masses of the com- 
munity are now following the example of these 
“Bhaktas” and resolve to improve themselves. in 
watters of personal cleanliness, in’ their marriage 
‘and death customs and in the matter of food and 
drink, Like the Kaliparajs of South Gujarat, no 
god or goddesses aro at the back of the Bhil 
movement on this side but some educated men and 
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influential patels from among the community itself 
‘are moving their own people for solid social reform. 

Following aro the main resolutions they passed 
at the Jhalod gathering consisting of about one 
thousand men on the 27th February last in the open 
air under huge Banyan trees in the heat of the day. 

(1) The bride's father “shall not receive more 
than Rs. 101/- ftom the bridegroom’s father, out of 
which Rs. 50/- will bo utilised ia making ornaments 
for the bride, ‘The penalty in case of breach will 
be twice the excess amount paid. 

(2) At the time of the betrothal, “goo!” (molasses) 
should he distributed instead of liquor as at presont, 

(3) The custom of elopement of girls should no 
longer be recognised as marriage, and those who 
assist the parties will also be penalised by the Caste 
Panch. 

(4) The man who keeps as wife a woman who 
is married to another but not divoreed with the 
sanction of the Caste Panch will be fined up to 
Rs, 200/- and the woman at fault will be returned 
to hor first husband. 

(8) Divorce on the application of a woman may 
bo granted if the Panch sees valid roasons for the 
separation, and, in that case, the second husband, 
‘any, will pay the first husband the sum of Re. 
101/- and some other expenses. 














(6) The period of the ghar.jamai’x or resident 
son-in-law’s compulsory stay with his father-in-law is, 
reduced from 7 years to 5. 

(7) Use of liquor on occasions of death-dinner, 
marriage and othet social fanetions is prohibited. 
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‘The Patel or the Bhagat of evory village is to report 
to the head quarters breaches, if any, that may ocour. 

(@) No cattle or goats should be killed in any 
death-coremony or in caso of sickness or any other 
cession 

(0) Water should be used after answering nature's 
call and a daily bath is presetibed for all adults— 
male and female. 

(20) Women shall remove. from their legs brass 
comaments called ‘jhanjharia’ (sfw@er ). [Those are 
tapering pieces of brass cylinders worn from the kneo 
down to the ankle and cause. great discomfort to the 
‘wearers while at work in the fields.) 

(11) A committeo of leading Patels was appointed 
to go round the villages, acquaint all the people with 
the rules made by the representative Panch and 
appoint: local committees to watch the working of 
‘these roles and to deal with the defnulters, 

















IV. A PAHIRA FOLKTALE ABOUT THE 
CREATION OF MAN. 
Br vue Epitos, 
‘The small tribe of Pahiris living on tho slopes 
of the Dolima Hill in Chota Nagpur relate the 
following legend about the creation of the present 
race of man, 

‘At first, so runs the Pahira lengend, ‘Thakurain 
or Panuati ( the Mother-Goddess ) had boon creating 
only dwarfish men or manikins. But the Goddess 
at length grew tired of them and declared they were 
of nouse to her. So she thought within Herself, 
“Now, I shall ereate men and women so that they 
may offer me oblations and sterifices”. ‘The old 
race of dwarfs were thereupon turned into stones, 
(Curiously enough the Pahira points to the remains 
of numerous ancient Jain and Buddhist sculptures at 
Dulmi, Chhati Pokhar and other places in the Man- 
bhum District as being the petrified remains ofthis old 
race of pygmnies ). ‘Thakurain now created a Bupa 
and a Buphi the first ancestor and aneestress of the 
present race of meu. She directed the Burha-Burhi 
to separate all the animals in pairs. So the male 
dog, the male horse, the male bear, and the males of 
other animals had each a mate provided for it, but 
not so the tiger, for the Burhi-Burht were afraid 
‘that if thevrace of tiger multiplied, their own safety 
and that of their progeny might be in danger. 
‘The tiger, however, eame to them one morning and 
complained, “You have given a wife to every other 
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‘animal, but none to me, When shall I have mine t” 
‘The Bupla began to tremble with fear, but the Buylé 
asked him to take heart, and told'the tiger, “Bring 
use Sambar dect and we shall find a wife for you". 
‘The very same afternoon the tiger relurned with a 
layge Sambar deer, ‘The Bupha agein began to 
quake with fear. But the Buplt confidently told 
the tiger to come two days later, so that in the 
meanwhile they might make arrangements to get 
hhim a bride, ‘The tiger having departed, the Buyht 
told the Bupha that he need not worry himself over 
it as she would seo to it all right ‘The Bupht 
cooked the meat,and both had a hearty dinner pf 
it, Tho nest day ab the Bupli’s request the Burka 
procared a gunny bag from some trader (malajan). 

On the appointed day, tho tiger came and asked 
if arrangements had been made to get hima mato, 
Jaw (mama-sasur), said the Burki, 
center this sack, and you will meet your bride’. As 
soon aa the expectant tiger entered the gunny bag, 
the Buyki firmly seoured its mouth with a strong 
cord, and throw the sack with the tiger in it into 
the Subanarekht river which was then in flood. 
‘The snck, so the legend goes, floated down 
to the outskirts of a jungle where a female 
tiger was looking out for her prey. On catching 
sight of the sack she cagerly seized. it and tore it 
open, and out came the tiger. And both tiger and 
tigress were highly delighted at the meeting, 

‘After a fow days they sought out the Burha- 
Buphi, And the Burha again began to shake with 
fear, bub the Bupli took courage to ask, “Well, 
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Mama-Sasur, have you found your mate” “Yes”, 
replied the tiger, “here is my bride, and a very good 
fone too, And we have come to express our déop 
gratitude to you’. The Burbs-Burbt thereupon 
Dlessed the pair, and requested them that thoy and 
their progeny might, in future, abstain from Ki 
human beings ‘The tiger and tigress promised that 
that they and their descendants would not covet the 
flesh of any human being except thoso who have al- 
ready been ‘eaton’ by witches (dains) or spitite(bhus). 

The Pabirt who narrated ‘this legend to me 
concluded by assuring me, “This is why tigers 
never harm our people, though we Pabiris cons- 
tantly move among tigers in our hills and jangles, 
‘The persons reported by the ignorant as. having 
been killed by tigers are it reality killed either by 
witches or by spirits’ 








ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 
1, A Pabiri will not eat from plates made of the 
leaves of the ereoper called Bandu-lata, ‘The reason 
assigned by him for this taboo is that the Bande 
‘reaper with a few leaves sticking to it is used in 
fastening the poles of a funeral pyre, and thus 
while the eorpée is cremated the spirit takes shelter 
these leaves, As all Bandu leaves are liable 
to be haunted by spirits of the dead, they are thus 
tabued by the Pahirs. The Editor. 
2, ‘The first fish caught by a Pahies in any large 
stream ot pool of water must be offered to the water 
spirit called Sham-lagi, by cutting off the tail of 
the fish and patting the fish back into the water, 
While doing so, the Pahirii addresses the spirit, 
saying, “Here T give thee thino, permit me now to 
take home any other fish that I may catch”. 

The Biditor, 
3. Similarly, any or bird which the Pahirs 
secures by hunting is first ceremonially offered to 
the spirit of the woods known as the Badri which 
is represented by a block of stovo in the villago 
This Budré stone is touched with the head of the 
animal or bird and a bit ofa sweet (always kept 
for the purpose in a bamboo-tubo ) is offered to the 
spivit, ‘The head of the game is then boiled by the 
men by tho side of the Badri stone, and the sueri- 
ficial meat of the head is then and there eaten by 
‘tho mon. ‘The ment of the head of nny game is 
tabu to. women. The Editor. 
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4, A Pabira who may happen to be the fortunate 
owner of a cow or of @ she-goat must not allow 
coven the new calf or kid to euck its mother’s milk 
fanless aud until the first milk has been offered to 
the cattle spirit call Gorea. The Editor. 
5, Even a Pubira child is not allowed to eat the 
new maizo of the year before the Girst fruits have 
bbeon coremonially offared by the head of the family 
to tho Dolma Pit or the spirit of the Delma Hill 
fon the slopes of which the Pabira dwells and has 
his tiny: maizo plantations The Baitor. 
6. The Pabint’s method of offering the first fruits 
of tho maize is peculiar and interesting, The maize 
not offored directly to the Hill spirit, But a 
chicken is brought out by the head of the house, 
‘anointed with vermilion on the forehead, fed on a few 
grains of the new maizo corn, and then this chicken 
is sacrificed to Dolma Pat. ‘The Editor, 

















INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In the October and November (1922) numbers 
of MAN, Mr. H. A. Rose contributes a note on 
‘Legitimisation and Adoption in Hindu Taw’. He 
suggests that in primitive law legitimisation of 
‘an incompletely legitimate son as heir precedes 
adoption, and, by degrees this concession might 
develop into “aloption” in its widest sense’, It is 
pointed out that Pof, Jolly’s reudering of niyoga 
by Levivatsoke is unfortunate as ‘no Hindu lew- 
giver ever contemplated the afiliation of such a 
son to her husband’. Niyoga differs from leviration 
fandamentally in ‘afiliating the son (and Manu 
says a second son would be illegitimate: IX., 148) 
to the first husband’, “Leviration, in its strict 
sense, as eonnoting the surrender of the first-born 
or only son of the remarried widow to the deceased 
Ihusband, is entirely foreign to. modern Indian 
custom at least in the Panjab’. Only once, in 29 
year’s service in India ( mostly the Panjab ) did Mr, 
Rose come across an apparent caso of it, After 
discussing the deBnitions and significance of the 
various kinds of “sons” recognised in Manu’s 
Code, Mr. Roso concludes that although tho evo- 
lation of the law of adoption in India cannot yet 
be defiitely traced, it may have been something 
like this:— “In primitive communities, Aryan or 
non-Aryan, failure of legitimate sons is repaired 
by practices like the niyoga, or the affiliation of 
sons, like the kanina or the sahodha, Then come 
the reformers whe try to raise marriage to a higher 
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level, ond introduce adoption as a less degrading 
method of allowing » sonless man to obtain an heir 
thon polygyny, especially second marriages with 
women of strange castes, or with women already 
possessed of sons, But adoption in its turn calls 
for regulation, and so we find Manu doing that on 
‘@ remarkably rational basis, But the foreo of 
immemorial usage is strong, and so the later juris. 
prudents have to let in afiliated and adopted sons 
without the restrictions of any clearly discernible 
principles whatsoever. In the Panjab, which has 
not been under Brahmanical influences for centuries, 
wo find the primitive ideas still at work, and the 
orthodox doctrines of adoption almost forgotton 
or ignored.” 














In the December (1922) number of MAN, Mr 
J. H, Hutton, o.1. 2, describes an interesting form 
of snare for estching birds and animals in uso among 
the Kovyak Naga tribes in the north of the Naga 
Hills, The principle on which the snare is conse 
tructod is that of “a pair of scissors with one blade 
fixed and the other depressed on to it, on relenso 
bby a bamboo spring.” 





In tho October—December (1922) of FOLK. 
LORE, Mr. J. H. Hutton c.1.8, has contributed 
seven folktales collected by Mr. C. R. Pawsey, 
from the Angami Nagas of Assam, 
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‘The October (1922 )mumber of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society ( Bangalore )-publishes 
the first portion of an interesting paper by Mr. 
©. Havavadana Rao on ‘Mysore Castes and 
‘pyibee:—A. Goneral Survey’. What the author aims 
at is “not 20 much astudy of each individual caste 
fasa study of the general rites and customs and habits 
of the main eastescf the state with a view to drawing 
certain general conclusions therefrom”. 

‘The samo number of the Journal of the Mythic 
Society contains an article by Mr. T. A, Seshagiri 
‘Riyar, 1. Ay 8.1) a4 ta 4, on “Variotios of Bri 
rmanist’ in which the statas of Bribmans in the 
different provinces of India is summarily reviewed. 
Te is shown that the orthodoxy and status of the 
Bribmans is the lowest in Kashmir, hardly better 
in the Panjeb, slightly higher in Bibar and the 
United Provinces and still a step higher in Bengal. 
In Bombay, ‘owing to the commercial instinct of the 
people of the Presidency’ the Brahman holds no com 
manding postion, although the position of the Brahman 
jsmore enviable in the Maharashtra portion of it, ‘The 
status of the Brihman in the Kathewar States is 
etter, and theirreligion “alittle more ceremonial than 
that of tho United Provinces or of Behar”, The 
‘Telugu and Tamil Brshmans of Southern India are 
more orthodox, But the Nambudiris of Malabar 
form the most orthodox and intolerant class of 
Bribmans in India. ‘This arrogant assumption of 
‘superiority over other castes and communities may, 
hosays, be explained either on the assumption of 
mixed origin of the South Indian Brihman, and 
attributed to “the proverbial auxiety of the bybrid 
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to be regarded as of pare blood’, or on the asump- 
tion that the purer type of Brahmanism was 
preserved in the Madras Presidency because in the 
south the Brihman had not to undergo “frequent 
submission to rolers of different faiths und different 
civilizations", and the faith of the earlier sottlers 
of the south of India was not “antagonistic to the 
Vedic religion”. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

‘The Evolution of Climate. By ©. B, P. Broo! 
M.Sc, F.R.A.I, E.R. Met Soo, with « Preface 
By G.C. Simpson, D. Se, FR. 8. London : Benn 
Brothers, Limited, 1922, (Pp. 173. Prico 8s Gd. net.) 

Jn this book an attempt has been mado to 
reconstruct the history of climatic changes throngh 
‘which the world pasted in the Quaternary period 
imaiuly from the standpoint of a meteorologist, and 
herein ios the special interest of the book. 

Tn chapter I of the book, the author has not 
conly critically dealt with in small compass the 
‘various theories concerning the fluctuations of climate 
‘on a geological scalo (viz, those of Croll, Spitaler, 
Humphreys, Simroth, Wegener) but has put forward 
a theory of bis ows, in which he gives a’prominent 
tines among the factors of climatic changes in the 
eologienl ages to the effoot of land and son distri- 
ation in the various ages ond of elevation ofland 
surfaces and of glacial anticyclones—faots which were 
never so fully considered before —as playing 9 
principal part in giving rise to glacial and inter- 
glacial periods. 

Io presenting the history of the climate of the 
Jeo Age, the author gives the reader « glimpse into 
the climatic resord of the previous ages in chapters 
Hand TI, In his excellent summing up at the 
close of chapter II, he gives his explanation of the 
fact of alternation of warm and cold climates in the 
diferent geological ages. Ho has dispassionately 
discussed Wegener's theory of tho wanderings of 
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the poles and continents, accounting for wide-spread 
glaciation in the Pre-Cambrian and Permo-catboni- 
ferous times in low latitudes, and tho author's 
modified and alternative hypothesis is well worth the 
serious consideration of the scientific worl. 

‘Mr. Brooks has discussed tho subdivisions of 
the glacial period in the Quaternary epoch in 
chapter IV. He states tho views of both the poly- 
glacialists and the monoglacialists, He apparently 
dissents from tho views of Ponck and Bruckner of 
a fourfold glaciation and holds to the: view of a 
mainly double glaciation in the Teo Age. He writes 
at page 52, “In the Alps and other mountain ranges 
fon the borders of the great northern ice-shects, 
which respoud very readily to small changes, it was 
fourfold, In the peripheral regions of the northern 
jco-sheots, which respond very readily to small 
changes, it was fourfold. Tn the peripheral regions 
of the northern ice-shests themselves it has an 
appearance of being threefold or fourfold. In the 
miore central regions of these great ice-sheets, 
where response to climatic change is very slow, there 
is no evidence of more than two glaciations ; but in 
these regions, where the destructive offect of the 
ice reached its maximum, it is only by the merest 
chanee that evidence of interglacial periods is 
preserved at all. And finally, in all other parts of 
the world we have evidence of only two glaciations 
at most”. ‘Thus, according to our author, there was 
‘only one truly interglacial period, via, the Mindel- 
Riss, The apparont Riss-Witrm interglacial, accord 
1g to him, so far as Scandinavia was concerned, 
might have beon due merely to ‘au extensive and 
prolonged oscillation of the ice-edge”, 
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With regard to the relations of the ditferent 
palacslithie cultures t6 ‘the different glacial phases, 
four author is inclined ito place the Chellean and 
Acheulian cultures in:.the Mindel-Riss and the 
‘Monsterian in the Riss-Warm, In this he agr 
with Ponck but differs from: the prevai 
of other experts, In support of his view, Mr, 

5 tothe discovery ‘in the pre-Rissian 
Joess of an implement of Acheulian age” in 1910 at 
‘Achonbeim (Alsace) by R. Re Schmidt and P, 
Werner, “indicating that the deposit was formed 
towards the close of the Chellean industry”, 

In the succeeding chapters, the author gives 
1m account of the glacial history of the world as n 
‘whole and, following his own theory, he attempts to 
prove that thero were, generally speaking, (wo 
placiations in the Teo age, all over the world, 

Tn tho concluding chapters the author bricily 
dirousses the influence of climatic fluctuations on 
the evolution of man and of the shifting of the 
centres of civilisation and progress in the history of 
mankind, The book ends with an oppendix 
which the author deseribes the method by which 
to caloulato the probable temperature of any latitude 
in aceordaneo with the theory ho has propounded, 

Whother tho author's main hypothesis, supported 
as it is by an array of ascertained facts and close 
reasoning, be nally accepted as the last word on 
the subject or not, there ean be no question that 
the book isa very suggestive and stimulating one. 
‘Asa valuable and remarkable contribution towards 
the solution of Teo Ago problems, the book will fll 

igh place in the literature on the subject. 
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‘Tho get-up of the book is ‘excellent, A few miaps 
would, however, add to tho: usefulness of the book 
for the student, As containing much valuable infor- 
mation regarding man’s environment at different 
geological epochs, the book will bo highly appreciated 
by_ all anthropological student 











‘The Primitive Culture of India, By Col. 2. 0. 
Hodson, pp. 129. Published ly the Royal Asiatio 
Society, London, (1022). 

‘Tho book boforo us forms the frst volume of thie 
publications of tho James Furlong ‘Trost Fund and 
‘comprises a course of five lectures delivered by tho 
author at the School of Oriental Studies in the 
University of London, ‘The diithorities of the Schoo! 
fare to be congratulated on thoi selection of Col, 
Voodson for the Leoturership on Indian Ethnology, 
Asa former momber of the Indian Civil Service, Col, 
Hodson spent. some yoars among the hill tribes of 
Assam studying at first band their mannors and 
customs and some of their languages, and 
published two excellent monographs, one on The 
Meithies and the other on The Naga Tribes of 
Manipur ; avd since his rotirement from India he 
Jas remained a devoted student of anthropological 
¢and particularly of Indian Ethnology and an 
active mouber of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(of which he was for some years the Honorary 
Soeretury ), and has contributed a number of highly 
interosting papers beating on Thiian Ethnology in 
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Earopean and Indian scientific journals, Our author 
is thus well qualifod to speak with authority on 
‘The: Primitive Culture of Indiae And the volume 
Dofore us maintains and: advanoes the reputation 
which our author bas already acquired as keen, 
thoughtful nnd discriminating student, of Indian 
Ethnology. 

‘The author begins by emphasising the fact, not 
runoften forgotten by a certain class of foreign 
‘writers, that ‘primitive’ characters are not to be 
Jooked for in Indian cultures. But although tho 
existing cultures of the aboriginal, seni-aboriginal, 
and ‘depressed’ classes cf India aro not indeed 
‘primitive’ in the senao’ of representing ‘simplo and 
uncontaminated stages of social development’, yet, 
‘as our author points out, tho primitive charnator 
of tho mentality of most of these communi 
cnnnot bo doubted and may bo safely takon as 
‘guides to the history’ (though not perhaps the order) 
‘of social dovelopment, In the first Lecture, after 
referring to the complexity of tho ‘primitive’ oultaro of 
India, Col, Hodson proooods > analyse the funda. 
mental elements of thnt culture, Tn looking for the 
mental make-up of folk in the lower ealture, our 
nuthor finds ‘their attitude charactorised by the 
dominance of tradition’, and associates their Inck of 
rational explanations of institutions and customs wi 
the value they assign to dream exporences, hyper- 
esthetic apparitions and the like ‘which seem to 
spring from the liberation of the unconscious elements 
‘of mind from the controls imposed by educntion 
‘and normal life 
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Acoording to one author; the ‘social idea ot 
bolief “which, as the core of all sovial bel 
action, can be regarded as capable of expl 
teadition has assumed the dominance assigns 
is “the belief in ri 
society is composod of constantly reourring * un 
so that the activities of those units, their relations 
fone with another, their svoial duties and liabilitis, 
fro always regulated by reference to tho tradition 
of the activities, tho relations, the duties and 
Tinbilities of those deceased members of tho social 
group who arerogarded as having returned to the 
group in thoir persons", ‘This idea of +re-incarnation, 
Col, Hodson tells us, “affects all expressions, simplo 
‘and complox, of social activity and  inxpives anil 
oxplains social structure, 

Tn acoordance with this thoory, Col, Hodson 
soos inthe wedding ceremonies of tho lower culture, 
rites: to onsure...the succession of reincarnated souls, 
‘aa tho purpose of tho name-giving rites (at birth ) 
is to as cortain which of tho Ceconsed ancestors has 
indood returned”, and in tho ritual dances of the 
lower culture, ab funorals, during agricultural opera- 
ions, war and the chase our author not only sees 
snimetio rehearsals of ovents with the cbject of 
eausing them to oecur, bat he goes further ani 
assert that “they danco their dances not as 
roprosentatives but. as tho liviog reincarnated 
personalities of those who fought and won those 
battles, who thas mado ctops to flourish, who 
in this manner and by these preparations became 
mighty in the chase, whoso distinction and eminence 
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in the arts which are so important to society are 
thus achieved and signalised’, 

‘Although it is doubtful whothefall anthropological 
‘experts will be prepared to go to this length 
with our author and accept the reinear nation, 
iden alone as thé ‘key to the whole complex 
‘of social structure, social belicfs and social customs 
of the lower culture, the theory and tho arguments 
advanced in support of it are no doubt very sugges: 
tiveand thonght—provoking, Students oflower culture 
will of course find themselves in general agreement 
with our aathor that “the lower cultare is what it 
i by roan of its paychology, of ita strong faith in 
the value of dreanis and abnormal impressions, its 
‘trnditiony! attitude and thorefore its timidity towards. 
the now and unfamiliar”. 

Whothor its readers agree with the author of 
tho book in regarding the belief in reincarnation as 
the central idea of the social bel and institutic 
of the lower culture, all readers of the Lectures wil! 
gree that the author gives us a very vivid, 
‘comprehensive and anslytic sketch of the economic 
life of the lower culture in India, their linguistice, their 
training of the young, their legends and myths, folklore, 
poetry and danoos, social structure—sox-divisio 
Kinship and grouping,—life-history of the 
individual in society, socio-religious rites and religious 
beliefs, and discusses with consumuate ability what 
‘they may teach us regarding the mental develop- 
ment of human society, We strongly recommend 
the book to every student of primitive culture, and 
particalarly of primitive Indian culture. 
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1, The Mundas and Their Country 
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